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P REFA C E., 


S it ts poflible the mere Englifh reader may 
A have a different idea of romance from the 
author of thefe little volumes* ; and may con- 
fequently expect a kind of entertainment not to | 
be found, nor which was even intended, in the 


following pages ;. it may not be improper to pre- 


mife a few words concerning this kind of writing, 
which I do not remember to have {een hitherto at- 
tempted in our language. 


The Epic, as well as the Drama, is divided 
into Tragedy and Comedy. Homer, who was | 
the father of this {pecies of poetry, gave us a pate 
‘tern of both thefe, though that of the latter kind 
is entirely loft ; which Ariftotle tells us, bore the 
fame relation to Comedy which ‘his Iliad bears to 
Tragedy.. And perhaps, that we have no more 
inftances of it among the writers of antiquity, is 
-owing to the lofs of this great pattern, which, 
had it furvived, would have found its imitators 
equally with the: other poems of this great ori~ 
ginal. : | 


ne Jofeph Andrews was originally publifhed in two volumes 
{20 


Vou. VI. 8B And | 
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And farther, as this poetry may be Tragic or 
Comic, I will not fcruple to fay it may be likewife 
cither in verfe or profe : for though it wants one 
particular, which the critic enumerates in the can. 
ftituent parts of an epic poem, namely, metre ; yet, 
when any kind of writing contains all its other 
parts, fuch as fable, action, charaéters, fenti- 
ments, and diction, and is deficient in metre on- 
ly ; it feems, I think, reafonable to refer it to the 
epic ; at leaft, as no critic hath thought proper to 


range it under any other head, or to affign it a ~ 


Fal 


particular name to irfelf. 


“Thus the Telemachus of the Archbifhop of 
Cambray appears to me of the epic kind, as wel} 
‘as the Odyfley of Homer; indeed, it is much 
fairer and more reafonable to give it a name com_ 
mon with that fpecies from which it differs onl 
in a fingle inftance, than to confound it with thofe 
which it refembles in no other. Such are thofe 
voluminous works, commonly called Romances 
namely, Clelia, Cleopatra, Aftrza, Caffandra, 
* theGrand Cyrus, and innumerable others,. which 
contain, as I apprehend, vey litle inftruction or 
entertainment. 


Now a comic romance is a comic epic. poem in 
profe ; differing from comedy, as the ferious epic 
from tragedy : its action being more extended and 

- comprehenfive ; containing a much larger circle 
of incidents, and introducing a greater variety of 
_ Characters. It differs from the ferious romance in 
ts fable and action, in this ; that as in the one 
| 2 ” —. thefe 
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thefe are grave and folemn, fo in the other they 
are light and ridiculous : it differs in its charac- 
ters, by introducing perfons of inferior rank, and 
confequently of inferior manners, whereas the 
grave romance fets the higheft before us: laftly, 
in its fentiments and dition, by preferving the 
ludicrous inftead of the fublime. In the diétion, 
I think, burlefque itfelf may be fometimes admit- 
ted ; of which many inftances will occur in this 
ork. as in the defcription of the battles, and 
fome other places, not neceffary to be pointed out 
to the claffical reader ; for whofe entertainment 


thofe parodies or buretne imitations are chiefly 
calculated. 


* But though we have. fometimes admitted this in 
our dition, we have carefully excluded it from 
our fentiments and characters: for there it is ne- 
ver properly introduced, unlefs in writings of the 
burlefque kind, which this is not intended to be. 
Indeed, no two fpecies of writing can differ more 
widely than the comic and the burlefque ; for as 
the latter is ever the exhibition of what is mon- 
ftrous and unnatural, and where our delight, if 
we examine it, arifes from the furprifing abfur- 
dity, as in appropriating the manners of the high- 
eft to the loweft, or 2 converfo; fo in the former 
we fhould ever confine ourfelves ftrictly to na- 
ture, from the juft imitation of which will flow 
all the pleafure we can this way convey to a fen- 
fible reader. And perhaps there is one reafon why 
a comic writer fhould of all others be the leaft 
excufed for deviating from nature, fince it may 

B2- no 
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not be always fo eafy for a ferious poet to meet — 


with the great and the admirable; but life every 
where furnithes an accurate obterver with the ri- 


diculous. 


I have hinted this little concerning burlefque ; 
becaufe I have often heard that name given to 
performances, which have been truly of the co- 
mic kind, from the author’s having fometimes 
admitted it in his di€tion only ; which, as it is the 
drefs of poetry, doth, like the drefs of men, efta- 
blifh charaéters, (the one of the whole poem, and 


- the other of the whole man) in vulgar opinions 


beyond any of their greater excellencies: but furely, 
a certain drollery in ftile, where the characterg 


and fentiments ate perfectly natural, no more, 
conftitutes the burlefqne, than an empty pomp: 
.and dignity of words, where every thing elfe is 


mean and low, can entitle any performance to the 
appellation of the true fublime. 


_ And I apprehend, my Lord Shafesbury’s opi. 


pion of mere burlefque agrees with mine, when he 


afferts, there is no fuch thing to be found in the 
“writipgs of the ancients, But perhaps I have 
lefs abhorrence than.he profeffes for it: and that 
not pecaufe I have had fome Jittle fuccefg on the 
ftaga uate ; but rather, as it contributes more 
to exquffite mirth and Iaughter than aay other; 
and thefe are probably more wholefome phyfic for 


‘the mind, and conduce better to purge away 


fpleen, melancholy, and ill affections, than is ge- 
nerally imagined. Nay, I will appeal to common 
-obfervation 
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obfervation, whether the fame companies are not 
found more full of good humour and benevolences 
after they have been fweetened for two or three 
hours with entertainments of this kind, than when 
foured by a tragedy or a grave lecture. - 


‘But to illuftrate all this by another fcience,. in 
which, perhaps, we fhall fee the diftinétion more 
clearly and piainly: let us examine the works of 
a comic hiftory-painter, with thofe performances 
which the Italians calls Caricatura; where we fhall 
find the true excellence of the former to ‘confift in 
the exacteft copying of nature; infomuch that 
a judicious eye inftantly rejects any thing. outré ; 
any liberty which the painter hath taken with 
the features of that alma mater.+—— Whereas 
in the Caricatura we allow all licence. Its aim is 
to exhibic monfters, not men; and all diftortions 
and exaggerations whateyer are within its proper. 
province, 7 


Now what Caricatura is in painting, Burlefque 
is in writing; and in the fame manner the comic 
writer and painter correlate to each other. And ° 
here I thall obferve, that as in the former the 
painter feems to have the advantage, fo it is im 
the latter infinitely on the fide of the writer: for - 
the Monftrous is much eafier to paint than 
defcribe, and the Ridiculous to defcribe than 
paint. | a | 

= | , 
' And tho’ perhaps this latter fpecies doth not 
in either {eience fo ftrongly affect and agitate the | 
B3. ; mulcles. 
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mufcles as the other; yet it will be owned, I be-. 
lieve, that a more rational and ufeful pleafure 
arifes to us from it. He who fhould call the in- 
genious Hogarth a burlefque painter, would, in 
my opinion, do him very little honour; for fure 
it is much eafier, much lefs the fubject of ad- 
miration, to paint a man with a nofe, or any © 
other feature of a prepofterous fize, or to expofe 
him in fome abfurd or monftrous attitude, than 
to exprefs the affections of men on canvas. It 
hath been thought a vaft commendation of a 
painter, to fay his figures feem to -breathe; but _ 
furely it is a much greater and nobler applaufe, 
that they appear to think. 


But to retdrn——The Ridiculous only, as I 
have before faid, falls within my province in the 
prefent work.—Nor will fome explanation of this 
word be thought impertinent by the reader, if he 
confiders how wonderfully it hath been miftaken, 
even by writers who have profefs’d it: for to 
what but fuch a miftake, can we attribute the 
many attempts to ridicule {the blackeft villainies, 
and what is yet worfe, the moft dreadful calami- 
ties? What could exceed the abfurdity of an au- 
thor, who fhould write the comedy of Nero, with 
the merry incident of ripping up his mother’s 
belly? or what would give a greater fhock to 
humanity, than an attempt to expofe the miferies 
of poverty and diftrefs to ridicule? And yet, the 
reader will not want much learning to fuggeft 
fuch inftances to himfelf, : - 

| | Befides, 
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Befides, it may feem remarkable, that Ariftotle, 
who is fo fond and free of definitions, hath not 
thought proper to define the Ridiculous. In- 
deed where he tells us it is proper to comedy: 
he hath remarked that villainy is not its fob 


jet: but he hath not, as I remember, pofitively 


afferted what is. Nor doth the Abbe Bellegarde,: 
who hath written a treatife on this- fubjeét, tho’ 
he fhews us many ces of it, once trace it ‘to 
its, fountain. 


The only ee of the t true Ridiculous Ce it 

appéars to me) is-affettation. But tho’ it arifes 
from one fpring only; when we confider the ig- 
finite ftreams into which this one branches, we 
fhall prefently ceafe to admire at the copious field 
it affords to an obferver. Now affedtation pro- 
ceeds from one of thefe two caufes; vanity or hy~ 
pocrify: for as vanity puts us on affecting falfe 
characters, in order to purchafe applaufe; fo hy. 
pocrify fets us on an endeavour to avoid cenfure, 
by concealing our vices under an appearance of 
their oppofite virtues. And tho’ thefe two caufeg 


are often confounded, (for there is fome difficulty. 
- in diftinguifhing them) yet as they proceed from 
very different motives, fo they are as clearly di- 
‘ftinct in their operations : 
tion which arifes from vanity is nearer to truth. 


than the other ; as it hath not that violent repug- 
mance of nature to ftruggle with, which that of 
the hypocrite hath. It may be likewife notéd, 
that affectation doth not imply an abfolute nega- 
tion of thofe qualities which are affe€ted: and 

therefore, 


for indeed; the affectar 


. 


; : = & 
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therefore, tho’ when it proceeds from hypocrify, 
it be nearly allied to deceit; yet when it comes 
from vanity only, it partakes of the nature of 
oftentation. For inftance, the affectation of libe- 
rality in a vain man, differs vifibly from the fame 
affectation in the avaricious: for though the vain 
man is not what he would appear, or hath not 
the virtue he affects, to the degree he would be 
thought to have it; yet’it fits lefs aukwardly on - 
him than on the avaricious man, who is the very _ 
reverfe of what he would feem to be. 


From the difcovery of this affectation arifes the 
Ridiculous—which always ftrikes the reader with - 
furprife and pleafure; and that in a higher and. 
ftronger degree when the affectation arifes from 
hypocrify, than when from vanity: for, to dif- 
cover any one to be the exact reverfe of what 
he affects, is more furprifing, and confequently 
more ridiculous, than to find him a little deficient 
in the quality he defires the reputation of. J 
might obferve, that our Ben Johnfon, who of all 
men underftood the Ridiculous the beft, hath. 
chiefly ufed the hypocritical affectation. 


Now from affectation only, the misfortunes 
and calamities of life, or the imperfections of na- 
ture, may become the objects of. ridicule. Surely 
he hath a very ill framed mind, who can look on 
uglinefs, infirmity, or poverty, as ridiculous in 
themfelves: nor do I believe any man living, who 
_ meets a dirty fellow riding through the ftreets in a 
cart, is ftruck with an idea of the Ridiculous from 

it ; 
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~ ts but.if he fhould fee the fame figure defcend 
from his coach and fix, or bolt from his chair 
with his hat under his arm, he would then be- 
gin to laugh, and with juftice. In the fame 
manner, were we to enter a poor honfe, and bes 
hold a wretched family fhivering with cold, and 


languifhing with hunger, it would not incline us 
to laughter (at leaft @e muft have very diabolicah 


natures, if it would :) but fhould we difcover there ~ 


a grate, inftead of coals, adorned with flowers; 
empty plate or china difhes on the fideboard, 
or any other affectation of riches and finery either 
on their perfons or in their furniture ; we might 
then indeed be excufed for ridiculing fo fantaftical 
an appearance. Much lefs are natural imperfecs 
tions the objects of derifion: but when uglinefs 
aims at- the ‘applaufe of beauty, or lamenefs en- 
deavours to difplay agility; it isthen that thefe- 
unfortunate circumiftances, which at firft moved 
our compaffion, tend only to raife our mirth. — 


The poet carries this very far ; 


¢ None are for being what they are in fault, 
‘ Bur for not beiog what they would be thought? 


Where if the metre would fuffer the word Ridi-« 
culous to clofe the firft line, the thought would 
be rather more proper. Great vices are the pro- 
per objects of our deteftation, fmaller faults of 
our pity: but affectation appears to me the only 
true fource of the Ridiculous. 


But perhaps it may. be objegted to me, that J 
| have 
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have againft my ownrules introduced vices, and 
of a very black kind, in this work. ‘To which E 
fhall anfwer : firft, that it is very difficult to pur- 
fue a feries of human ations, and keep clear. from 
‘them. Secondly, that the vices to be found here, 
are rather the accidental confequences of fome 
human frailty or foible, than caufes habitually 
exifting in the mind. Thirdly, that they are ne- 
ver fet forth as the objeéts of ridicule but detefta- 
tion. Fourthly, that they are never the princi- 


pal figure at that time on the fcene; and laftly, © 


they never produce the intended evil. 
¢ % - 


’ Having thus diftinguifhéd Jofeph Andrews 
from the productions of romance writers on the 
one hand, and burlefque writers on the other, 
and given fome few very fhort hints (for I intend- 
ed no more) of this fpecies of writing, which EF 
have affirmed to be hitherto unattempted in our 
. language; I fhall leave to my good-natured rea- 
der to apply my piece to my obfervations, and 
will detain him no longer-than with a word con- 
cerning the characters in this work. 


And here I folemnly proteft, I have no inien- 
tion to vilify or afperfe any one: for tho’ every 
thing is copied from- the book of nature, and 
fcarce a character or action produced which I have 
not taken from my own obfervations and expe- 
rience; yet I have ufed the utmoft care to ob- 
fcure the perfons by fuch different circumftances, 
degrees and colours, that it will be impoffible to 
guefs at them with any degree of certainty ; and 


oe 
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if it ever happens otherwife, it is only where the 


“failure characterifed is fo minute, that it is a foible. 


only, which the party himfelf may laugh at as well 
as any other. 


As to the charatter of Adams, as it is the moft 
glaring in the whole, fo I cénceive it is not to be 
found in any book now extant. It is defigneda 
character of perfect fimplicity ; and as the good- 
nefs of his Keart will recommend him to the good- 
natured, fo I hope it will excufe me to the gentle- 
men of his cloth; for whom, while they are wor- 
thy of their facred order, no man can poffibly have 
a greater refpect. They will therefore excufe me, 
notwithftanding the low adventures in which he is 
engaged, that I have made hima clergyman ; fince 
mo other office could have given him fo many op. 
portunities of difplaying his worthy inclinations, 
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Of writing lives in general, and ee of Pawelais - 

with a word by the bye of Colley Cibber and others. — 


T isa . trite but true obfervation, that examples 
| work more forcibly on the mind than precepts ; 

and if this be juft in what is odious and blameable, 
it is more ftrongly fo in what is amiable and praifer. 
worthy. Here emulation moft effectually operates 
‘upon us, and infpires our imitation in an irrefiltible 
manner. A good man therefore is a ftanding Icflon 
to all his acquaintance, and of far greater ufe in that 
narrow circle than.a good book. 

But as it often happens that the beft rfen are bue 
Jittle known, and confequently cannot extend the ufe- 
fulnefs of their examples a great way; the writer 
may be called in aid to fpread their hiftory farther, 
and to prefent the amiable pictures to thofe who have 
not‘the happinefs of knowing the originals ;. and fo, 
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by communicating fech valwable patterns to the 
world, he may perhaps do a more extentive fervice 
to mankind, than-the perfon whofe life originally 
affofded the pattern. | | : 

in this hght [ have always regarded thofe biogra- 
phers who have recorded the actions of great and 
worthy perfons of both fexes. Not to mention thofe 
ancient writers which of late days are little read, be- 
ing written in obfolete, and, as they are generally 
thought, unintelligible languages, fuch as Plutarch, 
Nepos, and others which | heard of in my youth; 
our own language affords many of excellent ufe and 
inftruction, finely calculated to fow the feeds ot vir- 
tue in youth, and very eafy to be.comprehended by 
perfons of moderate capacity. Such are the hiftory 
of John the Great, who by his brave and heroic 
actions againft men of large and athletic bodies, ob- 
tained the glorious appellation of the Giant-killer ; 
that of an Ear) of Warwick, whofe Chriltian name 
was Guy; the lives of Argalus and Parthenia; and, 
above all, the hiftory of thofe feven worthy perfonages 
the Champions of Chriftendom. In all thefe, delight 
as mixed with inttruction, and the reader is almoit as 
anuch improved as entertained. 
. But I -pafs by thefe and many others, to mention 
two books lately publifhed, which reprefent an ad- 


mirable pattern of the amiable in either fex. The. 


former of thefe, which deals in male virtue, was writ- 
ten by the great perfon himfelf, who lived the life he 
hath recorded, and is by many thought to have lived 
fuch a life only in order:to-writeit: the other, com- 
municated to us by an hiftorian who borrows his 
hights, as the common method is, from authentic pa- 
pers and records. The reader, | believe, already 
conjectures I mean the lives of Mr Colley Cibber, 
and of Mrs Pamela Andrews. How artfully doth 
the former; by infinuating that he efcaped being pro- 
moted to the higheft Mations in church and itate, 
- teach us a contempt of worldly grandeur ! how ftrong- 
ly doth he inculcate an abfolute fubmiffion to our fu- 
periors! Laltly, how completely doth he arm us 
againit fo uneaty, fo wretched a paflion as the eas = 
+ ame! 
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fhame ! how clearly doth he expofe the emptinefs and 
vanity of that phantom, reputation ! 

What the female readers are taught by the me- 
moirs of Mrs Andrews, is fo well fet forth in the ex- 
cellent effays or letters prefixed to the fecond and. fub- 
fequent editions of that work, that it would be here 
a neediefs repetition, The authentic hiftory with 
‘ which I now prefent the public, is an inflance of the 
great good that book is likely to do, and of the pre- 
valence of example which [ have juft obferved; fince 
it will appear that it was ~by keeping the excellent 
pattern of his fifter’s virtues before his eyes, that Mr 
Jofeph Andrews was chiefly enabled to preferve his. 
purity in the midit of fuch great temptations. I fhatk- 
only add, that this character of male chaflity, thougls , 
doubtlefs as defirable and becoming t In one part of the 
human fpecies as in the other, is almoft the cnly 
virtue which the great apologift hath not given him- 
alt for the fake ef giving. the exainple to his readers. 


Cc H A P.. If 
Of Mr. Fofeph Andrews his birth, parentage, educae 


tion, and great endowments; with a word or two 
concerning anceffors. 


R. Jofeph Andrews, the hero ef our enfuing 
M hittory, was efteemed to be the only fon of 
Gaffer and Gammer Andrews, and brother to the il- 
luftrious Pamela ; whofe virtueis at prefent fo famous. 
As to his anceltors, we have fearched with great dili- 
gence, but little fuceefs : being unable to trace thera 
farther than his great- grandfather, who, as an elderly 
perfon in the parith remembers to have heard his fa- 
ther fay, was an excellent cudgel-player, Whether 


__ he had any anceftors. before this, we muft leave to the 


opinion of our curious reader, finding nothing of fuf- _ 
ficient certainty to rely on. However, we cannot 
omit inferting an epitaph which an ingenious friend 
of ours hath communicated : : 


Stay, traveller, for underneath this pew « 
Ca | 


When 
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When the laf? day’s great fun fhall gild the fies, 
Then he jhall from his tomb get up and rife. 

Be merry while thou canft 5 for furely thou] 
Shall fhortly be as fad as he is now. 


The words are almoft out of the ftone with antiquity. 
But itis needlefs to obferve that Andrew here is writ 
without an s, and is, befides, a Chriltian name. My - 
friend moreover conjectures this to have been the 
founder of that fect of laughing philofophers, fince 
called Merry Andrews. 

To wave, therefore, a circumftance, which, though 
mentioned in conformity to the exact rules of biogra- © 
phy, is not greatly material; I proceed to things of 
more coufequence. Indeed, it is fufbciently certain, 
that he had as many anceltors as the belt man living ; 
and perhaps, if we Jook five or fix hundred years 
‘backwards, might be related to fome perions of very 
great figure at prefent, whofe anceftors within half 
the lait century are buried in as great obfcurity. But 
juppofe, for argument’s fake, we fhould admit that 
he had no anceitors at all, but had {prung up, accord- 
ing to the modern phrafe, out of a dunghill, as the 
Athenians pretended they .themfelves did from the 
earth, would not this * Autokopros have been juftly 
entitled to all the praife arifing trom his own virtues? 
Would it not be hard, that a man who hath no an- 
ceftors, fhould therefore be rendered incapable of ac- 
~ quiring honour; when we fee fo many who have no 
virtues, enjoying the honour of their forefathers? At 
ten years old (by which time his education was ade 
vanced to writing and reading) he was bound an ap- 
prentice, according to the ftatute, to Sir Fhomas 
Beoby, an uncle of Mr Booby’s by the father’s fide. 
Sir Thomas having then an eltate in his own hands, 
the young Andrews was at firlt employed in what in 
the country they call keeping birds. His office was 
to perform the part the ancients afligned to the god 
Priapus, which deity the moderns call by the name of 
‘Jack o’Lent: but his voice being fo extremely mufical, 
that it rather allured the birds than terrified them, he 


* Jn Englith, fprung from a dung-hill. 
was 


‘ 
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was foon tranfplanted from the fields into the dog 
kennel, where he was placed under the huntfman, and 
made what fportfmen term Whipper-in. For this 
place likewife the fweetneis of his voice difqualitied 
him; the dogs preferring the melody of his chiding 
to all the alluricg notes of the huntiinan, who foon 
became fo incenfed at it, that he defired Sir Thomas to 
provide otherwife for him; and confantly laid every 
fault the dogs were at, to: the account of the poor 
boy, who was now tranfplanted to the ftable. Here 
he foon gave proofs of his ftrengih and agility, be- 
yond his years, and conftantly rode the molt fpirited 
and vicious hories to water, with an intrepidity which - 
furprized every one. While he was in this flation,. he 
rode feveral races for Sir Thomas, and thts with fuch 
expertnefs and fucceis, that the neighbouring gentle- 
men frequently folicited the knight, to permit little 
Joey (for fo he was called) to ride their matches. The 
beft gameiters, before they laid. their money, always 
inquired whole horfe little Joey was to ride; and the 
bets were rather proportioned by the rider than by the 
horie himfelf; efpecially after he had fcornfully re- 


fuled a confiderable bribe to play booty on fuch an 


eccalion. ‘This extremely raifed his character, and 
fo pleafed the Lady. Booby, that the defired to have 
him (being now feventeen years of age). for her owt 
foot box. 

Joey was now preferred from the fable to attend 
on his lady, to go on her errands, Rand behind her 
chair, wait at her tea-table, and carry her prayer: 
book to church; at which place, his voice gave hiay 
an opportunity ef diftinguifhing himielt by finging 
pflulms: he behaved likewtfe in every other refpect to 
well at divine fervice, that it recommended him to the 
notice of Mr Abraham Adams the curate, who took 
an opportunity one day, as he was drinking a cup of 
alegin Sir Thomas's kitchen, to afk the young mun 
feveral queitions concerning religion; with his ane | 
{wers to which Us was wonderfully plealed. 
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€ HA P. HI. 
of Mr Winston Adams the curate, Mrs Slipflop the 


chambermaid, and others. 


R Abraham Adams was an excellent {cholar. 
He was a perfec matter of the Greek and La- 
tin languages; to which he ‘added a great fhare of 
knowledge in ‘the Oriental tongues, and could read 
and tranflate French, Italian, and Spanith, He had 
applied many years to the moft fevere ftudy, and had™ 
treafured up a fund of Jearning, rarely to be met with 
in a univerfity. He was befides a man of good fenfe, 
good parts, and good nature; but was at the ‘fame 
time as entirely ignorant of the ways of this world, 
‘as an infant juit entered into it could pcflibly be. ~As 
he had never any intention to deceive, fo he never 
fufpected fuch a defign in others. He was, generous, 
friendly, and brave to an excefs; but fimplicity was 
his charaéteriftic: he did, no more than Mr Colley 
Cibber, apprehend any fach paffions as malice and 
envy to exitt in mankind; which was indeed lefs re-— 
markable in a country parfon, than ina gentleman 
who hath paft his lite behind the fcenes, a place 
which hath been feldom thought the fchool of inno- 
cence; and where a very little obfervation would have 
convinced the great apologift, that thofe paffions have 
a real exiftence in the human mind. 

His virtue, and his other qualificattons, as they 
rendered him equal to his office, fo they made him 
an agreeable and valuable companion, and had fo 
much: endeared and’ well recommended him to a bi- 
fhop, that, at the age ot fifty, he was provided with 
a handiome income of twenty-three pounds a-year: 
which, however, he could not make any great figure 
with; becauf he lived in a-dear country, and was a 
Jittle incumbered with a wife and fix ehildren. 

it was this gentleman, who having, as | have faid, 
objerved the fingular devotion of young Andrews, had 
‘found means to queftion him concerning jeveral pare 
ticularss as how many books were there in the New . 
“Veltament ? which were they? how many chapters 

; they 
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they contained? and fuch like; to all which, Mr 
Adams privately faid, he antwered much betrer than 
Sir Thomas, or two other neighbouring juitices. of 
the peace could probably have done... 

Mr Adams was wonderfuily folicitous to know at 
what time, and by what: opportunity the youth be- 
came acquainted with thefe matters: Joey teld him, 
that he had very -early learnt to read and write by the 
goodnefs of his father, who, though he had not in~ 
tereit enough to get him into a charity-{chool, becaufe 
a coufin of his father’s. landlord did not vote on the 
right fide for a church-warden in a borough-town, 
.yet had been himielf at the expence of fixpence a- 
week for his learning. He told him likewile, that | 
ever fince he was in Sir Thomas’s family, he had em 
ployed all his hours of leifure in reading good bovks s. 
that he had-read the Bible, the Whole Duty of Man, 
and Thomas a Kempis: and that, as often as he cvuld, 
without being perceived, he had ttudied a great good 
book which lay open in-the hall-window, where be 
had read, « as how the devil carried away half a 
church in fermon-time, without hurting one of the 
* congregation ;.and as how a field. of corn ran away 
down a hill with all the trees upon it, and covered 
‘ another man’s meadow.’ This fufficiently aflured 
Mr Adams, that the good book meant could be no 
other than Baker’s Caronicle. - 

'Vhe curate, furprifed to find fuch sa ihatices of ing 
 duftry and apphcation in a young man, who had 
never met with the leaft encouragement, afked him, 
if he did not extremely regret the want of a liberal 
education, and the not having been born of parents 
who might have- indulged his talents and defire af 
knowledge? To which he anfwered, ‘ He hoped he 
had profited fomewhat better from the books he had 
read, than to lament his condition in this world. 
“hat, for his part, he was perfe@ly content with 
the ftate to which he was called; that he fhould en- 
deavour to improve his talent, which’ was all ree ‘ 
quired of him, but not repine at his own lot, nor 
envy thofe of his betters? * Well faid. my lad,’ 
| a the. curate, ‘ and I-wilh dome who have read 
‘ many 
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¢ many more good books, nay, and fome who have 
* written good books themielves, had profited fo much 
* by them.’ 3 

Adams had no nearer accefs to Sir Thomas or my 
lady, than through the waiting gentlewoman: for Sir 
Thomas was too apt to eftimate men merely by their 
drcfs, or fortune; and my Jady was a woman of gaiety, 
who had been blefled with a town education, and ne- 
ver fpoke of any of her country neighbours by-any 
other appellation than that of the Brutes. They both 
-regarded the curate as a kind of domeltic only, be- 
Jonying to the parion of the parifh, who was at this. 
time at variance with the knight; for the parfon had 
for many years lived in a conitant {tate of civil war, 
or, which is perhaps as bad, of civil law, with Sic 
Thomas himiclf, and the tenants of his manor. The 
foundation of this quarrel was a medus, by fetting 
which atide, an advantage of feveral fhillings per am» 
num would have accrued to the rector: but he had — 
not yet been able to accowplifh bis purpofe; and had 
reaped hitherto nothing better from the fuits than the 
pleafure (which he ufed indeed frequently to fay was 
no {mall one) of reflefing that he had utterly undone 
many of the poor tenants, though he had at the fame 
time greatly impoverifbed himlelf. ~ 

Mrs shptlop the waiting- gentlewoman, being her- 
felf the daughter of a curate, preferved fome re{pe@ 
for Adams; dhe protefled great regard for his learn- 
ing, and would frequently difpute with him on points. 
of theology: but always infilied on a deference to be 
paid to her underftanding, as fhe had been frequently 
at London, and knew more of the world than a coune 
‘try parfon ‘could pretend to. 

She had in theie difputes a particulary advantage 
over Adams: ‘for the was_a mighty affeter of hard 
‘words, which the ufed in fuch a manner, that the 
“parion, who durit not offend her by ealling her words 
‘in queition, was irequently at fome lols to gue!s ner 
meaning, and would have been much leis puzzled by 
‘an Arabian manui{cript. . 

Adams therefore tcck an opportunity on: dav, aft 
ter a preity long ducourie with her on the eflence (on, 
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as fhe pleafed to term it, the incence) of matter, to 
mention the cafe of young Andrews:; defiring her to 
recommend him to her Jady as a youth very fufcep- 
tible of léarning, and one whofe inftruétion in Latia 
he would himfelf undertake; by which means he 
might be qualified for a higher flation than that of a 
footman: and added, fhe knew it was in his mafter’s 
power eafily to provide for him in a better manner. 
He therefore defired, that the boy might be-left be-_ 
hind, under his care. , oe | 

¢ La, Mr Adams,’ faid Mrs-Slipflop, * do you think 
“my lady will fuffer any preambles about any fuch 
* matter? She is going. to London very cancifely, and 
‘ I am confidous would not léave Joey behind her on 
* any account; for he is one of the genteeleft young 
* fellows you may fee in a fummer’s day, and 1am 
* confidous fhe would as foon think of parting with a 
* pair of her grey mares; for fhe values herfelf as 
* much on the one as the other.” Adams would have 
interrupted, but fhe proceeded: * And why is Latin 
‘ more neceflitous for a footman than a gentleman? _ 
‘ It is very proper that you clergymen mutt learn it, © 
‘ becaute you can’t preach without it: but J] have heard 
‘ great gentlemen fay in London, that it is fit for no 
* body elfe, lam confidous my lady would be angry | 
‘ with me for mentioning it; and | fhall draw. myiel€, 
‘ into no fuch delemy.’ At which words her lady’s 
bell rung, and Mr Adams was forced to retire; nor 
could he gain a fecohd opportunity with her before 
their London journey, which happened a few days 


- afterwards. However, Andrews behaved very thank- 


fully and gratefully to htm for his intended kindnefs, 
which he told him he never would forget, and at the 
fame time received from the good man many admoni- 
tgs concerning the regulation of his future conduct, 
and his perfeverance in innocence and iaduftry. 
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| C HA P. IV. 
What happened after their journey to Londom 


O fooner was young Andrews arrived at Lon- 
don, than he began to ferape an acquaintance 
with his party-coloured brethren, who endeavoured to 
make him defpife his former courfe of life. His hair 
was eut after the neweft fafhion, and became his chief 
care: he went abroad with it all the morning in pa- 
pers, and dreffed it out in the afternoon. They 
could not, however, teach him to game, fwear, drink, 
nor any other genteel vice the town abounded with. 
He applied moft of his leifure hours to mufic, in: 
which he greatly inproved himfelf; and became fo 
perfect a connoifleur in that aft, that he led the opi-. 
nion of all the other footmen at an opera, and they- 
never condemned or applauded a fingle tong contrary. 
to his approbation, or diflike. He was a little too. 
forward in riots at the play-houfes‘and aflemblies 5. 
and when he attended his lady at church (which was 
but feldom) he behaved with Jefs feeming devotion: 
than formerly: however, if he was outwardly a pretty 
fellow, his morals remained entirely uncorrupted; 
though he was at the fame time fmarter and. genteeler: 
than any of the beaus in town, either in or out of 
livery. | 
His lady, who had often faid of him that Joey was. 
the handfomeft and genteeleft footman in the king- 
dom, but that it was pity he wanted fpirit, began now 
to find that fault no longer; on the contrary, fhe was 
frequently heard to cry out, § Ay,.there is fome life in 
‘ this fellow. She plainly faw the effects which the 
town-air bath onthe fobereft conftitutions. She would 
now walk out with him into Hyde-park in a morn- 
ing, and when tired, which happened almolt every 
minute, would lean on his arm, and converfe with 
him in great familiarity. Whenever fhe ttept out of 
her coach, fhe would take him by the hand, and 
fometimes, for fear of ftumbling, prefs it very hard: 
fhe admitted him to deliver meifages at her bed-fide 
in a morning, leer’d at him at table, and indulged 
. bim 
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him in all thofe innocent freedoms which women of 
figure may permit without the leaft fully of thew 
wirtue. | 

But. though their virtue remains unfullied, yet 


- new and then fome {mall arrows will glance on the 


fhadow of it, their reputation; and fo it fell out to 
Lady Booby, who happened to ‘be walking arm-in- 


arm with Joey one morning in Hyde-Park, when Lady 


Tittle and Lady Tattle came accidentally by in their 
coach: ‘ Blefs me,’ fays Lady Tittle, ‘can I believe my | 
* eyes? Is that Lady Booby?’ ‘ Surely,’ fays Tattle. 
¢ But what makes you furprized 2? * Why, is not that 
* her footman?’ replied Tittle. At which Tattle 
Jaughed, and cried, ‘ An old bufinefs, I affure you; 
* is it poffible you fhould not have heard it? fhe 
‘ whole town hath known it this half year.” The 
confequence of this interview was a whifper through 
a hundred vifits, which were feparately performed 
by the two ladies* the fame afternoon; and might 


chave hada mi{chievous effe&, had it not been ftopt 


‘by two frefh reputations which were publifhed the day 
afterwards, and engrofled the whole talk of the town. 

But whatever. opinion ot fufpicion the feandalous 
Inclination of defamers might entertain of Lady 


Booby’s inpocent freedoms, it is certain they made no 


impreffion on young Andrews, who never offered to 
encroach beyond the liberties which his lady allowed 
bim. A behaviour which fhe imputed to the violent 
refpect he preferved to her, and which ferved only 
to heighten a fomething fhe began to conceive, and 


which the next-chapter will open a little farther. 


* It may. feem an abfurdity that Tattle fhould vifit, as fhe 
actually did, to {pread a known feandal: but the reader may 
reconcile this, by fuppufing with me, that, notwithftanding 
~what the fays, this was her firft acquaintance with it. . 
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CHAP VY | 


The death of Sir Thomas Booby, with the affePienate 
and mournful behaviour of his widow, and the great 
purity of Fofeph Andrews. = * 


T this time an accident happened which put 

a itop to thofe agreeable walks, which probably 

would have foon puffed up the cheeks of fame, and 
cauled her to blow der brazen trumpet through the 
town: and this was no other than the death of Sir 
Thomas Booby, who departing this life, left his dif- 
confolate lady confined to her houfe, as clofely as if 
fhe herfelf had been attacked by fome violent difeafe. 
During the firit fix days the poor lady admitted none 
but Mrs Slipflop, and three female friends, who made 
@ party at cards: but on the feventh fhe ordered Joey, 
whom, for a good reafon, we fhall hereatter call Jo- 
sEPH, to bring up her tea-kettle. The Jady being. 
in bed, called Jofeph to her, bade him fit down, and 
having accidentally laid her hand on his, fhe afked 
him, if he had ever been in love; Jofeph anfwered 
with fome confufion, it was time enough for one fo 
-young.as himéelf to think on fuch things. ‘ As young 
* as you are,’ replied the lady, ‘ 1 am convinced you are 
‘ no flranger to that padlion. Come, Joey,’ fays the, 
© tell me truly, who ts the happy girl whofe eyes have 
« made a conquelt of you:’ Jofeph returned, that all 
the women he had ever feén were equally indifferent 
tobim ‘ O-then,’ faid the Lady, * you are a gene= 
ral lover. Indeed, you handfome fellows, like hande 
fome women, are very long and difficult in fixing : 
but yet you never fhall ee hnaile me that your heart 
is fo infufceptible of affection ; I rather impute what 
~you fay to your fecrefy, a very commendable qua- 
lity, and what I am far from being angry with you 
for Nothing can be more unworthy ina young 
man than to betray any intimacies with the Ladies.’ 
* Ladies! madam,’ faid Jofeph, ‘ I am fure I never 
* had the impudence to think of any that deferve that 
‘name’ ‘ Don’t pretend to too much modefty,’ faid 
fhe, * for that fometimes may be impertinent: but 
I - © pray 
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* pray, anfwer me this queftion. Suppofe a lady 
‘ fhould happen to like you; fuppofe fhe fhould pre- 


‘* fer you to all your fex, and admit you to the fame — 


€ familiarities as you might have hoped for, if you 
had been born her equal, are you certain that no 
vanity could ‘tempt you to difcover her? Anfwer 
me honeftly, Jofeph; have you fo much more fenfe, 
and fo much more virtue, than you handfome young 
fellows generally have, who make no {cruple of facri- 
ficing our dear reputation to your pride, without 
confidering the great obligation we lay on you, by 


fecret, my Joey ?? § Madam,’ fays he, ‘1 hope your 
Ladythip can’t tax me with ever betraying the fecrets 
of the family; and I hope, if you was to turn me 
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‘¢ our condefcenfion and confidence! Can you keep a 
4 
€ 
¢ 
* away, I might have.that character of you.’ ‘I don’t 
“€ 

€ 


intend to turn you away, Joey,’ faid fhe, and fighed, 

I am afraid it is not in my power.’ She then raifed 
herfelf a little in her bed, and difcovered one of the 
whiteft necks that ever was feen; at which Jofeph 
blufhed: ‘ La!’ fays fhe, in an affected furprife, * what 
‘am [ doing? I have trufted myfelf with a man 
* alone, naked in bed; fuppofe you fhould have any 


€ wicked intentions upon my honour, how thould I 


* defend myfelf?’ Jofeph protefted that he never had 
ope Jeaft evil defign againft her. ¢ No,’ fays fhe, * per- 
* haps you may not call your defigns wicked; and 
perhaps they are not fo.’—He {wore ‘they were not: 
You mifunderftand me,’ fays the; * I meaa, if they 
were again{ft my honour, they may not be wicked; 

but the world calls them fo. But then, fay you, 
the world will never know any thing of the matter ; 
yet would not that be trufting to your fecrefy ? Mutt 
not my reputation be then in your power? Would 
you not then be my mafter ?’ Jofeph begged her 
Ladyfhip to be comforted; for that he would never 
imagine the leaft wicked thing againtft her, and that 
he had rather die a thoufand deaths than give her any 
reafon to fufpe& him. * Yes,’ faid fhe, ¢ I muft have 
* reafon to fulpect you. Are you not a man? and 
« without vanity I may pretend to fome charms. But 
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¢ deed I hope you do: and yet Heaven knows I fhould 
* never have the confidence to appear before a court 
‘ of juftice; and you know, Joey, I am of a forgiving 
‘ temper. Tell me, Joey, don’t you think I fhould for- 
‘ give you?’ ‘Indeed, Madam,’ fays Jofeph, ¢ 1 will ne- 
* ver do any thing to difoblige your Lady thip.’ * How,” 
fays fhe, ‘do you think it would not diloblige me 
then? Do you think [ would willingly fuffer you ?? 
I don’t underftand you, Madam,’ fays Jofeph. 
Don’t you?’ faid fhe, * then you are either a fool 
or pretend to be fo; 1 find I was miftaken in you. 
So get you down ftairs, and never let me fee your 
face again: your pretended innocence cannot im- 
pofe on me.’ ‘ Madam,’ fatd Joleph, ‘1 would not 
have your Ladyfhip think any evil of me. I have 
always endeavoured to be a dutiful fervant both to 
¢ you and my matter.” * O thou villain !’ anfwered 
my Lady, * why didft thou mention the name of that 
‘ dear man, unlefs to torment me, to bring his pres 
¢ cious memory to my mind!’ (and then fhe burft into 
a fit of tears.) ‘ Get thee from my fight, I (hall ne- 
« ver endure thee more.’ At which words fhe turned 
away from him; and Jofeph retreated from the room 
ina molt difconfolate condition, and writ that letter, 
which the reader will find in the next chapter. 


C H A P. VI. 
How Fofeph Andrews writ a letter to his fifter 


Pamela. 
To Mrs Pamela Andrews, living with Squire Booby. 


“© Dear Sifter, . 
se INCE I received your letter of your good 
és lady’s death, we have had a misfortune of the 
«fame kind in our family. My worthy mafter Sir 
«¢ Thomas died about four days ago; and, what ts 
*¢ worfe, my poor Lady is certainly gone diltracted. 
«None of the fervants expected her to take it fo to 
ss heart, becaufe they quarrelled almoft every day of 
*¢ their lives: but no more of that, becaufe you know, 
‘© Pamela, I never loved to tell the fecrets of my ma- 
§* fter’s family ; but to be fure you mult have aa 
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« they never loved one another; and I have heard 
_ Sher Ladyfhip with his Honour dead above a thou- 
¢¢ {and times ; but no body knows what it is to lofe a 

«° friend till they have loft him. 

‘Don’t tell any body what I write, becaufe L 
* fhould not care to have folks fay I difcover what 
«© paffes in our family ; butif ic had not been fo great 
“a lady, I fhould have thought fhe had had a-mind to 
*} me. Déar Pamela, don’t tell any body: but fhe or- © 
«© dered me to@t down by her bed fide, when fhe was 
‘© in naked bed; and fhe held my hand,-and talked ex- 
“© adtly as alady does to her {weetheart in a ftage-play, 
«* whichI have feen in Covent-Garden, while fie want- — 
« ed him to be no better than he fhould be. 

“ If Madam be mad, I thall not care for ftaying 
* long in the family; fu I heartily wifh you ceuld 
“* get me a place either at the ’Squire’s, or fome other 
cs neighbouring gentleman’ s, unlefs it be true that 
<* you are going to be married to parfon Williams, 
«< as folks talk, and then J fhould be very willing to 
“ be his clerk ; for which you know I am qualified, 
“* being able to read, and to fet a pfalm. 

“* IT fancy I (hall be difcharged very foon ; and the 
«* moment I am, unlefs | hear from you, | fhall return 
“* to my old matter’s country feat, if it be only to fee 
‘“« parfon Adams, who is the beft man‘in the world. - 
** London is a bad place, and there is fo little good- 
** fellowfhip, that the next door neighbours don’t know 
** one another. Pray give my fervice to all friends 
<s that enquire for me; fo I reft 


‘© Your loving brother, 


\ 


‘* JoserH ANDREWS.” | 


As foon as Jofeph had fealed and diredted this letter _ 
he walked down ftairs, where he met Mrs Slipflop, 
with whom we fhall take this opportunity to bring ~ 
the reader a Jittle better acquainted. She was a 
maiden gentlewoman of about forty-five years of age, 
who having made a imalt flip in her youth, had conti- 
nued a good maidever fmce. She was not at this time 
remarkably handiome; being very fhort, and rather 
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too cotpulent in body, and fomewhat red, with thé ad- 
dition of pimples in the face. Her nofe was Jikewife 
rather too Jarge, and her eyes too little ; nor did fhe 
_ refemble a cow fo much in her breath, ag in two brown 
globes which fhe carried-before her; one of her legs 
was alfo a little fhorter than the other, which occa- 
fioned her to limp as fhe walked. This fair creature 
had long caft the eyes of affection on Jofeph, in which 
fhe had not met with quite fo good fuccefs as {he pro- 
bably wifhed, tho’ befides the allureggents of her na- 
tive charms, fhe had given him tea, {weetmeats, wine, 
‘and many other delicacies, of which, by keeping the 
keys, fhe had the abfolute command. ‘Jofeph, how- 
ever, had not returned the leaft gratitude to all thefe 
favours, not even fo much asa kils ; tho’ 1 would not 
infinuate fhe was fo ealily to be fatisfied : for furely 
then he would have been highly blameable. The truth 
is, fhe was arrived at an age when “ve thought the 
might indulge herfelf in any hberties with a man, 
without the danger of bringing a third perfon into 
the world to betray them. She imagined, that, by fo 
Jong a felf-denial, fhe had not only made amends for 
the {mall flip of her youth above hinted at, but had 
likewife laid up a quantity of merit to excufe any future 
failings. Ina word, fhe refolved to give a loole to her 
amorous inclinations, and-to pay off the debt of plea- 
fure {he found the owed herfelf, as taft as poffible. ° 


With thefe charms of perfon, and in this difpott. 
tion of mind, fhe encountered pvor Jofeph at the- 


bottom of the ftairs, and afked him if he would drink 
a glafs of fomething good this marning. Jofeph, 
whofe fpirits were not a little caft down, very readily 
and thankfully accepted the offer ; and together they 
went into a clofet, where having delivered him a full 
glafs of ratifia, and defired him to fit down, Mrs Slip- 
flop thus began: . | 

-€ Sure nothing can be a more fimple contrac& in 
* a womsh, than to place her affections ona boy. If 
‘I had ever thought it would have been my fate, I 
‘ fhould have wifhed to die a thoufand deaths rather 
‘ than live to fee that day. If we like a man, the 
¢ Jighteft hint fophiflicates. Whereas iboy propofes 
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¢ upon us to break through all the regulations of mo- | 
*.defty, before we can make any oppreffion upon 
‘, him.’ Jofeph, who did not underftand a word fhe 
faid, anfwered, ‘ Yes, Madam ; > « Yes, Madam }’. 
replied Mrs Slipflop with fome warmth, * Do you 
‘intend to refult my paflion? is it not enough, 
ungrateful as you are, to_make no return to all the” 
favours | have done you: but you mu& treat me 
with ironing ? barbarous moniter ! how have I de- 
ferved that my paflion fhould be refulted and treat- 
ed with ironing ?? * Madam,’ anfwered Jofeph, * [ ° 
don’t underftand your hard words: but I am cere | 
tain you have no occafion to call me ungrateful : 
for fo far from intending you any wrong, | have al- 
ways loved you as well as if you had been my own 
‘ mother.’ * How, firrah !’ fays Mrs Slipflop, in a 
rage, ‘ your own mother? Do you affinuate 
that Iam old enough to be your mother? I don’t 
know what -a {tripling may think; but I believea 
‘man would refer me to any greenficknefs filly girl 
whatfomdever : but I-ought to defpife you rather 
than be angry with you, for referring the converfa- 
tion of girls to that of a woman of fenfe.’ * Madam,’ 
fays Jofeph, ‘ I am fure I have always valued the 
¢ honour you did me by your’ converfation; for I 
*‘ know you are a woman of learning.’ ‘ Yes, but 
*- Jofeph,’ faid fhe, a little foftened, by the compli- 
_moent to her learning, ¢ if you had a value for me, 
:you certainly would have found fome methad of | 
ihewing it me; for 1am convicted you muft-fee the | 
value i have for you. Yes, Jofeph, my eyes, whe- 
ther I would or no, muit have declared a paffion [ 
cannot conquer. ——Oh! Jofeph !’ fs 

- As when a hungry tigrefs, who iong has traverfed 
the woods in fruitlefs fearch, fees within the reach of © 
her claws a Jamb, fhe prepares ‘to Jeap on her prey ; 
or as a voracious pike, of immenfe fize, furveys thro’ 
the liquid element, a roach or a gudgeon, which can- 
not efcape her jaws, opens them wide to fwallow the 
little fifh ; fo did Mrs Slipflop prepare to lay her via- 
lent amorous hands on the poor Jofeph, when luckily 
her milftrefs’s bell rung, and delivered the intended. 
D 3 martyr 
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martyr from her clutches. She was obliged to leave _ 


him abruptly, and to defer the execution of her pur- 
pofe till fome other time. We fhall therefore return 


to the lady Booby, and give our reader fome account | 
of her behaviour, after fhe was left by Jofeph in a tem- . 
per of mind not greatly different from that of the in-. 


flamed Slipflop. 
C H A P. VII. 
Sayings of wife men. A dialogue between the lady and 


her maid, anda panegyricor rather fatire, on the paf- 


fron of love, in. the fublime fiyle. 


T is the obfervation of fome ancient fage, whofe 
name I have forgot, that the paffions operate diffe- 


rently on the human mind, as difeafes on the body,. 


in proportion to the ftrength or weaknefs, foundnefs or 
rottennefs of the one and the other | 

We hope therefore a judicious reader will give him- 
felf fome pains to obferve, what we have fo greatly 
Jaboured to defcribe, the different operations of this 
paffion of love in the gentle and cultivated mind of 
‘the Lady Booby, from thofe which it effected in the 
Jefs polifhed and coarfer difpofition of Mrs Slipflop. 

Another philofopher, whofe name alfo at prefent 
efcapes my memory, hath fomewhere faid, that refolu- 
tions taken in the abfence of the beloved object, are ve- 
ry apt to vanifh in its prefence : on both which wile 
fayings, the following chapter may ferve as a comment. 
~ No fooner had Joleph left the room in the manner 
we have before related, than the Lady, enraged at her 
difappointment, began to reflec with feverity on her 
condué. Her love was now changed to difdain, which 
pride affifted to torment her. She defpifed herfelf for 


the meannefs of her paflion, and Jofeph for its fll fuc- * 


cefs. However, fhe had now got the better of itin her 
own opinion, and determined immediately to difmifs 
the object. After much tofling and ‘turning in her 
bed, and many foliloquies, which, if we had no better 


matter for our reader, we would give him; fhe at. 
laft rung the bell as above mentioned, and was pre- | 


fently 
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fently attended by Mrs Slipflop, who was not much 
better pleafed with Jofeph than the Lady herfelf. 

‘ Slipflop,’ faid Lady Booby, « when did you fee Jo- 
¢ feph}?’? The poor woman was fo furprifed at the unex- 
pected found of his name, at fo critical a time, that: 


- fhe had the greateit difficulty to conceal the confufion | 


fhe was under, from her miftrefs; whom fhe anfwered, . 
neverthelefs, with pretty good confidence, though not. 
entirely void of fear of fufpicion, that fhe had not 
feen him that morning. ‘ I am afraid, faid Lady 
Booby, ‘ he is a wild young fellow.’ § That he is,’ 


faid Slipflop, ‘ and a wicked one too. ‘fo my 


‘ knowledge he games, drinks, fwears, and fights 
“¢ eternally: befides, he is horribly indicted to wench- 
‘ing’ * Ay!’ faid the Lady! * I never heard that. 
©‘ of him.’ * O Madam,’ anfwered the other, * he is. 
* fo lewd a rafcal, that if your Ladyfhip keeps him 
« much longer, you will not have one virgin in your. 


_ © houfe except myfelf. And yet I can’t conceive what. 


‘.the wenches fee in him, to be fo foolifhly fond as 
‘ they are: in my eyes, he is as ugly a {carecrow 
* as ever I upheld.’ * Nay,’ faid the Lady, ‘ the boy is 
¢ well enough.’—* La, Madam,’ cries Slipflop, ‘ I think 
¢ him the ragmattcallelt fellow in the family.’ * Sure, 
¢ Slipflop,’ ae fhe, * you are miltaken: but which 
* of the women do you moft fufpect ?? * Madam,’ fays 
Slipflop, ‘ there is Betty the chambermaid, I am 
* almoft convicted, is with child by him.’ * Ay! 
fays the Lady, ‘ then -pray pay her her wages in-i 
* ftantly. I will keep no fuch fluts in my family. 
*« And as for Jofeph, you may difcard him too.’ 
* Would your Ladyfhip have him” paid off ‘immedi-. 
« ately?’ cries Slipflop; ‘ for pérhaps, when Betty 
‘is gone, he may mend; and really the boy is a 
* good fervant, and a ftrong, healthy, luicious boy’ 
‘ enough.’ ‘ This morning,’ anfwered the Lady with 
fome vehemence. ‘ I wifh, Madam,’ cries Slipflop, 
* your Ladyfhip would be fo good as to try him alittle 
‘longer.’ * I will not have my commands difputed,’. 
faid the Lady; fure you are not fond of him your- 
‘ felf’ 1, Madam?’ cries Slipflop, reddening, if 
not blufhing, ‘ I fhould be forry to think your ar 
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© fhip had any reafon to refpec&t me of fondnefs for a . 
" © fellow; and if it be your pleafure, I thall fulfil it 
‘with as auch reluctance as poflible”  * As little, I 
* fuppefe you mean,’ faid the Lady; ‘§ and fo about 
‘ittoltantly.” Mrs Slipflop went out; and the Lady 
had fearce taken two turns, before fhe fell to knocks 
ing and ringing with great violence. Slipflop, who 
did not travel poit-hafte, foon returned, and was coun- 
termanded as to Jofeph, but ordered to fend Betty 
about her bufinefs without delay. She went out a 
fecand time with much greater alacrity than before 3 
whon the Lady began immediately to accule herfelf of 
want of refolution, and to apprehend the return of 
her -affection with its pernicious confequences: fhe 
therefore applied herfelf again to the bell, and re- 
fummoned Mrs Slipflop into her prefence; who again 
returned, and was told by her miitreds, that thethad 
eoatidcred better of the matter, and was are 
refolved to turn away Jofeph; which fhe ordered 
her to do immediately. Slipflop, who knew the vio- 
lence of her Liady’s temper, and would not venture 
her place for any Adonis or Hercules in the univerfe, 
left her a third time; which fhe had no fooner done, 
than the little god Cupid, fearing he had not yet 
done the Lady’s bufinefs, took a freth arrow with the 
fharpelt point out of his quiver, and fhot it dire@ly- 
into her heart: in other and plainer language, the 
Lady’s putlion got the better of her reafon. She call- 
ed back Slipflop once more, and told her, fhe had 
refolved to fee the boy, and examine him herfelf; 
therefore bid her fend him up. This wavering in 
her miftrefs’s temper probably put fomething into the’ 
waiting-gentlewoman’s head, not neceflary to men- 
tion to the fagacious reader. 

Lady Booby was going to call her back again, but 
could not prevail with herfelf. The next confideration 
therefore was, how fhe fhould behave to Jofeph when 
he came in. She refolved to preferve all the dignity 
of the woman of fafhion to her-fervant, and to in- 
dulge herfelf in this lait view of Jofeph (for that fhe 
was moft certainly refolved it fhould be) at his own 
expence, by firft infulting, and then difcarding him. 

O Love; 
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-O Love, what monftrous tricks doft thou play. 
with thy votaries of both fexes! How doft thou de-. 
ceive them, and make them deceive themfelves ! Their 
follies are thy delight! their fighs make thee laugh, 
and their pangs are thy merriment ! a 

Not the great Rich, who turns men into mon- . 
keys, wheelbarrows, and whatever elie beit humours. 
his faney, hath fo ftrangely metamorphofed the -hu- 
man fhape; nor the great Cibber, who confounds all 
number, gender, and breaks through every rule of. 
grammar at his will, hath fo diltorted the Englifh. 
language, as the. dott metamorphole and diliort Fale. 
human fenfes. 

Thou, pittet out our eyes, Roppeft up our ears,. 
and takeft away the power of our noftrils; fo that 
we can neither fee the largeft obje&, hear the loudeft 
noife, nor fimell the moft poignant perfume. Again, 
when thou pleafeft, thou canit make a mole-hill ap-. 
pear as a mountain; a Jew’s harp found like a trum-. 
pet; and a daizy {mel like’a violet, Thou cant make, 
cowardice brave, avarice generous, pride humble, 
and cruelty tender-hearted. In fhort, thou turnett, 
the heart of man infide out, as a juggler doth a pets. 
ticoat, and bringeit whatfoever pleafeth thee out from. 
it. If there be any one who doubts all this, let him, 
read the next chapter. 


C H AP. VIII 
In which, after fome very fine writing, the hiftory 


goes on, and relates the interview between the Lady 
and Fofeph+ where the latter hath fet an example, 
which wedefpair of feciug followe. y his on in 
this vicious age. 


OW the rake Hefperus had called for his: — 
breeches, and having well rubbed his drowfy 
eyes, prepared to drefs himfelf for all night; by 
whofe example his brother rakes on earth likewife. 
Jeave thofe beds, in which they had flept away the. 
day. Now ‘Thetis, the good, houfewife, began to 
put on the pot in order to regale the good man: 
rbebus, after his daily labours were over. In vul~ 
gar 
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gar language, it was in the evening when Jofeph at- 
tended his Lady’s orders. 

But as it becomes us to preferve the character of 
this Lady, who isthe heroine of our tale; and as 
we have naturally a wonderful tendernefs for that 
beautiful part of the human fpecies, called the Fair 
Sex; before we dilcover too much of her frailty to 
our "reader, it will be proper to give -him a lively 
. idea of the vat temptation which overcame all the 
efforts of a modelt and virtuous mind; and then we 
humbly hope his good-nature wil) rather pity than 
condemn the imperféadion of human virtue. 

Niuy, the ladies themfelves will, we hope, be indu- 
eed, by-confidering the uncommon variety of charms 
which untted in this young man’s perfon, to bridle 
their rampant paflion for chaitity, and be at leaft as 
mild as their violent modeity and virtue will permit 
them, in cenfuring the conduct of a woman, who, 
perhaps, was in her own difpolition as chafte as thofe 
pure and fandifed virgins, who, after a lite inno- 
cently.fpent in the gaieties of the town, begin about 
fifty to attend twice per diem, at the polite churches. 
and chapels, to return thanks for the grace which 
preferved them formerly among beaux, frem temp- 
tations perhapsdefs powerful than what now attacked . 
the Lady Booby. ‘ 

Mr Jofeph Andrews was now in the one- sade twen- 
tieth year of his age. He was of the highett degree 
of middle ftature. His limbs were put together with 
great elegance, and no lefs itrength. His legs and 
" thighs were formed in the exa&eit proportion. His 
fhoulders were bruad and brawny; but yet his arms” 
hung fo eafily, that he had all the fymptoms of 
_ ftrength, without the leaft clumfinefs. His hair was 


of a nut-brown colour, and was difplayed in wanton | 


ringlets down his back, [Jis forehead was high, his 
eyes were dark, and as full of fweetnefs as of fire. His 


nofe a little ney ned tothe Roman. His teeth white © 
and even. Fis lips full, red, and foft. His beard | 


was only rough on his chin and upper lip; but his 
cheeks, in which his blood glowed, were overfpread 


with a thick down. His countenance had a tender-. 


nef{s 
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nefs joined with a fenfibility inexpreflible, Add to 
this the moft perfect neatnefs in his drefs, and an air 
which, to thofe who havé not feen many noblemen, 
would give an idea of nobility. 


Such was the perfon who now appeared before the 


Lady. She viewed him fome time in filence, and 


_ twice or thrice before fhe fpake, changed her mind 


as to the manner in which fhe fhould begin. At 


4 


We 8. Wg : ° 
ananneana 


‘length the faid to him, ‘ Jofeph, 1 am forry to hear 


fuch complaints again{ft you; I am told you behave 
fo rudely to the maids, that they cannot do their 
bufinefs in quiet; I mean.thofe who are.not wicked 
enough to hearken to your folicitations. As to 
others, they may perhaps not call you rude; for 


* there are wicked fluts who make one afhamed of 
* one’s own fex; and are as ready to admit any nau- 


_ © feous familiarity as fellows to offer it: nay, there are 


* fuch in my family; but they fhall not. flay in it; 
‘ that impudent trollop, who is with child by you, is? 
« difcharged by this time.’ 


As a perfon who is ftruck through the heart with a 


‘thunderbolt looks extremely furprifed, nay, and per- 
-haps is fo too—— thus the poor Jofeph received the 
-falfe accufationvof his miftrefs; he bluthed and looked 
.confounded, which fhe mi ifinterpreted to be fymptoms 
of-his guilt, and thus went on: 


* Come hither, Jofeph: another miftrefs might dif- 
card. you for thefe offences; but I have compaflion 
for your youth, and if I could be certain you would 
be no more guilty.——Confider, child, (laying her 
hand carelefsly upon his), ‘you are a handfome 
young fellow, and might do better ; you might make 
your fortune.’—* Madam,’ faid Jofeph, ‘1 do af- 
fure your Ladythip, 1 don’t know whether any maid 
in the houfe is man or woman.’ ‘ Oh, fy! Jofeph,’ 


anfwered the Lady, * don’t commit saother crime 


“6 
¢ 
6 
é 


in denying the truth. I could pardon the firft; but 
I hate a liar.” ‘ Madam,’ cries Jofeph, ‘ I hope : 
your Ladyfhip will not be offended at my afferting 
my innocence: “for by all that is facred, I have 


« never offered more than kiffing.’ 6 Kiffing !’ faid the 
Lady,_ with great difcompofure of countenance, and 


more 
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‘more rednefs in her cheeks, than anger in her eyes, 
“€ Do you call that no crime? kifling, Jofeph, is as a 
* prologue toa play. Can I[ believe a young fellow 
of your age and complexion wil! be content with 
kifing « No, Jofeph, there is no woman who grants 
that, but.will grant more; and I am deceived 
greatly in you, if you would nor put her clofely 
to it. What would you think, Jofeph, if I admit- 
ted you to kifs me?? Jofeph replied, ‘ He would 
fooner die than have any fuch thought.’ © And yet, 
Jofeph,’ returned fhe, € ladies have admitted their 
footmen to fuch familiarities; and footmen, I cone- 
fefs to you, much Iefs deferving them; fellows with- 
out half your charms: for fuch might almoft excufe 
the crime. Tell me therefore, Joieph, if I fhould 
admit you to fuch freedom, what would you think 
of me?—tell me freely? ‘ Madam,’ faid Jofeph, 
I fhould think your Ladythip condefcended a great 
deal below yourfelf.”” ‘ Pugh!’ faid fhe, * that I 
am to anfwer to myfelf; but would not you infift 
on more? Would you be contented with a kifs? 
Would not your inclinations be all on fire rather by 
fuch a favour?? * Madam,’ faid Jofeph, ‘ if they 
were, I hope I fhould be able to controul them, 
without fuffering them to get the better of my vir- 
* tue’”—You have heard, reader, poets talk. of the 
ftatue of furprife; you have heard likewife, or elfe 
‘you have heard very littlé, how furprife made one of 
the fons of Creefus fpeak though he was dumb. You 
have feen the faces, in the eighteen-penny gallery, 
when through the trap-door, to foft or no mufic, Mr 
Bridgwater, Mr William Mills, or fome other of ghoft- 
jy appearance, hath afcended with a face all pale 
with powder, and a fhirt all bloody with ribbons: but 
from none of thefe, nor from Phidias of Praxiteles, © 
if they fhould return to life—no, not from the inimt- 
table pencil of my friend Hogarth, could you receive 
fuch an idea of furprize, as would have entered in at 
your eyes, had they beheld the Lady Booby, when 
thofe laft words iflued from the mouth of Jofeph. 
———* Your virtue!’ faid the Lady recowering after 
* filence of two minutes, * I fhall never furvive it, 

2 . ‘ Your 
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* Your virtue!- Intolerable confidence! have you.the 
~affurance to pretend, that when a lady demeans her- 
felf to throw afide the rules of decency, in order to 
honour you with the higheft favour in her power, 
your virtue fhould refit her inclination? that when 
fhe had conquered her own virtue, fhe fhould find 
an obftrnétion in yours?’ ‘ Madam,’ faid Jofeph, 
I cart fee why her having no virtue {hould be a rea- 
fon againft my having any: or why, becaufe lam 
aman, or becaufe [am poor, my virtue muit be 
fubfervient to her pleafures.’ ‘Iam out of patience? 
ries the Lady, * did ever mortal hear of a man’s vire 
tue! Did ever the greateft, or the grave men pre- 
tend toany of this kind! Will mugiftrates who pu- 
mith lewdnefs, or parfons who preach againit it, 
make.any {cruple of committing it? and can a boy, 
a ftripling, have-the confidence to talk of his vir- 
tue!’ *.Madam,’.fays Jofeph, ‘ that boy is the bro- 


chaftity of his family, which is preferved in. her, 
fhould be ftained in him. If there are fuch men as 
your Ladythip mentions, I 4m forry for it; and I - 
wilh they had-an opportunity of reading over thofe 
Jetters which my father hath fent me of my filer 
Pamela's; nor do I doubt but fuch an example 
would. amend them. * You impudent villain,’ cries 
ahe Lady inarage,-* do you tnfult me with the follies 


the country upon your filler’s account ?-a little vixen 
whom I have always wondered my late Lady Booby 
ever kept in her houfe. Sirrah! get out of my 
fight, and prepare to fet out this night; for I will 
ordef you your wages immediately, and you fhall 


Aa nanaanada 


feph, ‘Lam forry Lhave offended your Ladythip, Iam 
« fure J never intended tt.’ * Yes, firrah? cries the, ‘you 
‘ -have had the vanity to mifconitrue the little innocent 
* freedom [ took, in order to try whether what I heard 
* wastrue. O’ my conicience, you have had the af- 
‘ furance to imagine | was fond of you mytelf? Jo- 
feph anfwered, he had oniy ipoke out of tenderne({s 
for his victue; at which wo-ds ine flew into a violent 

sv OE: Vi ; E pation, 


ther of Pamela, and would be afhamed that the” 


of my relation, who hath expoied himfelf all over | 


be itripped and turn ed away. © Madam,’ fays Jo- ¢ 


y 


A 
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paffion, and, refufing te hear more, ordered him in- 
dtantly to leave the room. 

He was no fooner gone, than fhe burft forth into 
the following exclamation : ¢ Whither doth this vio- 
* lent paflion hurry us? What meanneiies do we fub- 
‘ mit to from its impulfe? Wifely we refift its firk 
* and leaft approaches; for it is then only we can 
* affure ourtelves the victory. No woman could ever 
* fately fay, fo far only will I go. Have I not expo- 
fed mytelf to the refufal of my footman? J canrot 
* bear the reflection.’ Upon which fhe applied her- 
felf to the bell, and rung it with infinite more violence 
than was neceflary; the faithful Slipflop attending 
near at hand: to fay the truth, fhe had conceived a 
fufpicion at her Jaf interview with her miftrefs; and 
had waited ever fince in the antichamber, having. care~ 
fully applied her ears to the key-hole during the whole 
time that the preceding converfation pafied between, 
Jjofeph and the Lady. 


| CHAP. Ix. 
What paffed between the Lady and Mrs Slipflop, in 


a 


avhich we prophecy there are fome firokes which every - 


ene will not truly comprehend at the firft reading. 


LIPSLOP,’ faid the Lady, * I find too much 
s » reafon to believe all thou ‘haft told me of thts 
-* wicked Jofeph; I have determined to part with him 
5s pane fo go you to the fleward, and bid him 

“ pay him his wages.’ Slipflop, who had preferved 
hitherto a diftance to her Lady, rather out of néceflity 
than inclination, and who thought the knowledge of 


< 


- this fecret had thrown down all diftin@ion between 


them, anfwered her miftrefs very pertly, ‘ She wifhed 
« fhe knew her own mind; and that fhe was certain 
« fhe would call her back ‘again, before fhe was got 
« half-way down ftairs.”” The Lady replied. ‘fhe had 
* taken a refolution, and was refolved to keep it’? «I 
* air forry for it,’ cries Slipflop; “and if [ had known 
4 you would have punifhed the poor lad fo feverely, 
* you fhould never have heard a particle of the matter. 
* Here’s a fuls indeed, about nothing!’ « Nothing 4” 

returned 
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returned my Lady, * do you think I will countenance 
¢ lewdnefs in my houfe?? ‘ If you will turn away 
© every footman,’ faid Slipflop, * that is a lover of 
¢ the {port, you mult foon: open the coach-door yours 
* felf, or get a fet of mophrodites to wait upon yous. 
¢ and I am fure [ hated-the fight of them even finging 
¢ in an opera.’ ‘ Do as I bid you,’ fays my Lady, 
and don’t fhock my ears. with. your beaftly lan- 
* guage.’ ‘ Marry-come-up,” cries Slipflop, ‘ people’s 
¢ ears are fometimes the niceft part about them.’ , 
‘The Lady, who began to admire the new ftile in 
which her waiting gentlewoman delivered herfelf, and, 
by the conclufion of her fpeech, fufpected fomewhat 
ef the truth, called her back, and defired{ to know 
what the meant by the extraordinary degree of free- | 
dom in which fhe thought proper to indulge her 
tongue. ‘ Freedom!’ fays Slipilop, * Ldon’t know | 


© what you call freedom, Madam; fervants have 


¢ tongues as well as their miftreiles.” * Yes,-and faucy 
* ones too,’ anfwered the Lady,~+But I affure yau £ 
¢ fhall bear no fuch-impertinence.’ ‘ Impertinence ! 
¢ don’t know that 1 am: impertinent,’ fays Slipflops 
¢ Yes indeed you are,’ cries:my Lady, * and unlefs 
¢ yqu mend your manners, this houte is no place for 
«- you.’ « Manners!’ cries Slipflop, * 1 never wasthought - 
¢ to want manners nor modelty neither’; and for 
«places, there are more places than one; and [ 
* know what J know.’ § What do you know, mif- 


“© trefs2?’? anfwered.the Lady. *‘I.am not obliged to 


¢ tell that to every body,’ fays Slipflop, « any more © 
« than I am obliged to keep it a fecret.? ‘ I defire 
¢ you would provide yourfelf,’ anfwered the Lady. 


© With all my heart,’ replied the waiting gentlewoe 


man; and fo.departed in: a paflion, and. flapped the 

door after her. | . 
The Lady too plainly perceived that her waiting 

gentlewoman knew more than. fhe would willingly 


“have had her acqnainted with; and this fhe imputed 


to Jofeph’s having difcovered to her what palt at the 
firft interview. This therefore blew up her rage ae 
gainft him, and confirmed her in a refolution of part- 
ing with him. 

; E. 2: : But 
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But the difmifing Mrs Slipflop was a point nor 
fo eafily to be refolved upon: ihe had the utmoft ten- 
derne's for her reputation, as fhe knew on that de- 
pended many of the mott valuable blefiings of life; 
particularly cards, making curtefies in public places, 
and above all, the pleafure of demolithing the repu- 
tations of others, in which innocent amulement the 
. had an extraordinary delight. She therefore deter- 
mined to fubmit to any iniule froma fervant, rather 
than run a ritk of loling the title to fo many great 
privileges. 

She therefore fent for her fteward, Mr Peter 
Povnce: and ordeeed him to pay Joleph his wages, 
to trip off his livery, and turn him out of the houfe 
that evening. - 

She then called Slipflop up, and after refrefbing 
her fpirics with a finail cordial which fhe kept in her 
clofet, {he began in the following manner : 

‘ Slipflop, why peril you, who know my paf- 
‘ * fionate temper, .4.cempt to provoke me by your an- 
fvers? I am convinced you ase an honett fervant, 
and fhould be very unwilling to part with you. I 
believe likewife you have found me an indulgent 
miftrefs on many occations, and have as little reafon 
on your fide to defire a change. 1 can’t help being 
furprifed therefore, that you will take the fureit 
method to offend me: I mean repeating my words, 
which you know I have always detelted.’- 

he prudent waliing-gentlewoman had duly weigh- 
ed the whole matter, and fuund, on mature delibera- 
tion, that a good place in poflefhon was better than 
one in expectation. . As fhe found. her imiftrefs there- 
- fore inclined to relent, fhe thought proper alfo to put 
on feme {mall condefcenfion; ‘which was as readily 
accepted: and fo the affair was reconciled, all of- 
fences forgiven, and a prefent of a gown and petti- 
~ coat fade: her as an initance of her Lady’s future 
favour. 

She offered once or twice to fpeak in favour of jo- 
feph: but found her Lady’s heart fo obdurate, that fhe 
pruden*'y ciopt all fuch efforts... She confidered there 
were more fjvotmen in the houfe, and fome as ftoue 

fellows, 
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fellows, tho’ not quite fo handfome.as Jofeph; be-- 
fides, the reader hath already feen-her tender advances. 
had not met with the encouragement fhe might have 
reafonably expected. She thought fhe had thrown 
away agreat deal of fack and fweetmeats on an un- 
grateful rafcal ; and being a little inclined to the opi- 
nion of that female fect, who hold one lufty young 
fellow to be near as good-as another lufty. young fel= — 
low, fhe at laft gave up Jofeph-and his caufe, and 
with a triumph.over her paflion highly cOmmendable, 
walked off. with her prefent, and with great tranquil~ 
lity paid a vifit to a fton: bottle, which. is: of foves- 


'  veign ufe to a philofophical temper. 


She left not her miftrefs fo eafy. The poor: lady- 
ceould.not reflect, without agony, that her dear repu- 
tation was in the power of her fervants. All her 
comfort, as to Jofeph, was, that fhe hoped he did 
not underftand her meaning; at leaft, fhe could fay 
for herfelf, fhe had not plainly exprefs’d’any thing to- 
him ;. and as to Mrs-Slipflop, fhe imagined fhe could. 
bribe her to fecrecy. - 

But what hurt her mof was, that in reality fhe had 


“not fo entirely conquered her paffions the little gods 


Jay lurking in her heart, though anger and difdain fo- 
hoodwinked her, that fhe could not fee him. She- 
was a thoufand times on the very brink.of revoking~ 
the fentence fhe had paffed againft the: poor youth. 
Love became his advocate, and whtpered many 
things-in his favour, Honour likewife endeavoured. 
to vindicate his crime, and Pity to:miigate his punilh-- 
ment; on the other fide, Pride and Revenge f{poke: 
as- loudly againft him; and-thus-the poor lady was. 
tortured with perplexity, oppofite paflions diftrading: 
‘and tearing her mind different ways. | 

So-have [ feen, in the hall of Weé(tminfer, where: 
Serjeant Bramble hath:been retained onthe right fide; 
and Serjeant Puzzle on the left, the balance of opinion. 
(fo equal were their fees) alternately, incline to either 
{cale. Now Bramble throws- in an argument, and 
Puzzle’s feale {trikes the beam; again, Bramble fhares- 
the. like fate, overpowered by the weight of Puzzle. 


Here Bramble hits, there Puzzle {trikes; here.one nas 
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you, there t’other has you, ’till at lJaft all becomes 
one fcene of contufion in the tortured minds of the 
hearers; equal wagers are laid on the fuccets, and. 
neither judge nor jury can potlibly make any thing 
of the matter; ali things are fo enveloped by the 
careful ferjeants i in doubt and obicurity. 

Or as it happens in the conicience, where honour 
Zand honeity pull one way, and a bribe and neceflity 
another. If it was our prefent bufmefs only to 
make fimilies, we could produce many more to this 
Purpoie: but a fimile (as well as a word) to the wites 
We fhall therefore fee a little after our hero, for whons 
the reader is doubtlefs in fome pain. 


C H A P. X. 


Fofeph writes another letter: His tranfafions with 
Mr Peter Pounce, Ge. with bis departure from 
| Lady Booby. 


HE difconfolate Jofeph would not have had 
an underitanding fufficient for the principal 
fubje& of fuch a book as this, if he had any longer 
mifunderftood the drift of his mittrefs; and indeed - 
’ that he did not difcern it fooner, the peader will be 
pleafed to apply to an unwillingnefs in him to dif- 
cover what he muft condemn in her asa fault. Having 
therefore quitted her prefence, he retired into his own 
garret, and entered himfelf into an ejaculation on 
the numberlefs calamities which attended beauty, and 
the misfortune it was to be handiomer than one’s 
* neighbours. 
He then fat down and addreffed himf&lf to his 
filter Pamela, in the following words; 


« Dear fitter Pamela, 


OPING you are wel], what news have I to 
tell you! O Pamela, my miftrefs is fallen 
*© in love with me—That is, what great folks call 
«* falling in love, fhe has a mind toruin me, but I 
** hope [ fhall have more refolution and more grace 
“ than to part with my virtue to any kady upon 
** earth. 


. 
a 
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«© Mr Adams hath often told me, that chaftity is as 
«¢ greata virtue in aman asina woman. He fays he 
«* never knew any more than his wife, and J fhall en- 
** deavounto follow his example. Indeed it is.owing 
«* entirely to his excellent fermons and advice, together — 
«© with your letters, that I have been able to refit a 
* temptation, which he fays no man complies with, 
¢* but he repents in this world, or is damned for it in 
*¢ the next; and why fhould I truft to repentance on 
*¢ my death-bed, fince I may dié in my fleep? What 
“* fine things are good advice and good examples! 
*« But Iam glad fhe turned me out of thé chamber as 
‘© fhe did: for f had once almoft forgotten every word 
* Parfon Adams had ever faid. to me. | 

‘© 1 don’t doubt, dear fifter, but you will have grace 
** to preferve your virtue againft af trials; and I beg 
** you earneftly to pray, 1 may be enabled to preferve 
“* mine: for truly it is very\feverely attacked by more 
** than one: but 1 hope I fhall copy your example, . 


_ & and that of Jofeph my namefake; and maintain my 


“ virtue againit all temptations.” 

Jofeph' had not finifhed his letter, when he was 
fammoned down ftairs by Mr Peter Pounce, to receive 
his wages: for, befides that out of eight pounds a-year 


_ he allowed his father and mother four, he had been 


obliged, in order to furnifh himfelf with mufical ins 
ftruments, to apply to the generofity of the aforefaid 
Peter, who, on urgent occafions, ufed to advance the 
fetvants their wages: not before they were due, but 
before they were payable; that is, perhaps, half a-year 
atter they were due, and this at the moderate premium: 
of fifty per cent. or a little more: by which charitable 
methods, together with lending money to other people, 
and even to his own mafter and milftrefs, ‘the ho- 
neft man had, from nothing, in a few years, amafled 
a fmall fum of twenty thoufand pounds or there 
abouts. - : : a - : 
Joieph having received his little remainder of wages, 
and having {tripped off his hvery, was forced to bor- 
row a frock and breeches of one of the fervants: (for 
he was fo beloved in the family, that they would all 
have. lent him any thing): and-being. told by poe 
os - at 
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that he muft not flay a moment longer in the honfe. 
then was neceilary to pack up his linen, which he 
eafily did in a very narrow compafs, he took a melans ~ 
choly leave of his fellow-fervants, and fet ont at feven 
in the evening. 

He had proceeded the length of two or three ftreets; 
before he abfolutely determined with himfelf, whether 
he should leave the town that night, or, procuring 2 
lodging, wait till the morning. At laft, the moon 
fhining very bright helped. him to come to a refolu- 
tion of beginning his journey immediately, to which 
Jikewife he had fome other inducements; which the 
reader, without being a conjurer, cannot poflibly guefs, . 
till we have given him thofe hints which'it may be- 
mow proper to open.. 


C H A P: XI. 
Of feveral new matters not expefed. 


T is. an. obfervation fometimes made, that to ins. 
dicate our idea of a. fimple fellow, we fay, he is . 
eafily to be feen through: nor do | believe it a more: 
improper denotation of a fimple. book. Inftead of ape 
plying this to any particular performance, we chufe: 
rather to remark the contrary in this hiftory, where 
the fcene opens itfelf by {mall degrees; and he is a. 
fagacious reader who can fee two chapters before 
him. | 
For this reafon we have not hitherto-hinted a matter - 
which now feems neceflary to be explained; fince it. 
“may be wonderful at firft, that Jofeph made {uch exe 
traordinary hafte out of towa, which hath been al- 
ready thewn; and fecondly, which will be now fhewn, - 
that inftead of proceeding to the. habitation of his 
father and mother, or to his beloved filter Pamela, he 
chofe rather to fet out full {peed to the. Lady Booby’s 
country feat, which he had left on his journey to 
London. 
Beit known then. that in the fame parifh where 
this feat flood, there lived a young girl whom Jofeph 
(thevgh the beit of ‘one and brothers) longed: more 
ia cia to fee than nis parents or his fiiter, She 
waa. 


\ 
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was a poor girt, who had. formerly been bred up in 
Sir John’s family 7 whence, a little before theourney 
to London, fhe had been difeanded by Mrs Slipflop on 
account of her extraordinary beauty ; for I never could 
find any other reafon. 

This young creature (who now lived with a farmer 
in the parifh) had been always beloved by Jofeph, and 
returned his affection. She was two years only younger 
than our hero. They had been acquainted from their 
mfancy, and had conceived a very early liking fow 
each other, whieh had grown to fuch a-degree of afs 
fection, that Mr Adams had with much ado prevented: 
them from marrying, and perfuaded them to wait. 
till a few years fervice and thrift had a little improved. 
their experience, and enabled them to live comtoraery 
together. 

They followed this good man’s advice, as. indeed. 
his word was little lefs than a law in his parifh: for 
as he had fhewr his parifhioners, by an uniform behae 
viour of thirty-five years duration, that he-had their 
good entirely at hearts fo they confulted him on every 
occafion, aud very feldom aded contrary to his opis 
Dion. 

Nothing can be imagined more tender than was the 
parting between thefe two lovers. A thoufand fighs - 
heaved the bofom of jofeph; a thoufand tears diftilled 
from the lovely eyes of Fannv, (for that was her name) 
though her modefty would only fuffer her to admit 
his eager kifies, her violent love made her more than 
paflive in his embraces; and fhe often pulled him to 
her breaft with a foft preflure, which, though perhaps 
it would not have fqueezed an infect to death, cauied 
more emotion in the heart of Jofeph, than the clofeft 
Cornifh hug could have done. 

The reader may perhaps wonder, that fo fonda 
pair fhould during a twelvemonth’s abfence never cone 
verfe with one another; indeed there was but one reae 
fon which did, or could have prevented them; and 
this was, that poor Fanny could neither write nor read: 
nor could {he be prevailed upon to tranfmit the delicae 
cies of her tender and chatlte paflion, by the hands of 
an quenucue 
: : They . 
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They contented themfelves therefore with frequent 
enquiries after each other’s health, with a mutual con- 
fidence in each other’s fidelity, and the profpect of 
their future happinefs. 

Having explained thefe matters to our reader, and, 
as far as pollible, fatishied all his doubts, we return to 
honelt Jofeph, whom we left juft fet out on his travels 
“by the light of the moon. 

Thofe who have read any romance or poetry an— 
cient or modern, mutt have been informed, that love 
hath wings: by which they are not te underftand, as 
fome young ladies by miitake have done, that a lover 
can fly; the writers, by this ingenious allegory, in= 
tended to infinuate no more, than that lovers do not 
march like horie-guards; in fhort,. that they put the 
belt leg foremoft; whth our lufty youth, who could 
walk with any man, did fo heartily on this occafion,. 


that within four hours, he reached a tamous houfe of 


hoipitality well known to the wetfern traveller. . [te 
prefents you a lion on a fign polt; and the matters. 
who was chriftened Timotheus, is commonly called 
plain Tim. Some have conceived that he hath parti- 
cularly chofen the lion tor his fign, as he doth in 
eountenance greatly refemble that magnanimous bealt, , 

though his difpofition favours more of the fweetneis of 
the lamb. He is a perfon well received among all 


forts of men, being qualified to render himfelf agrees | 


able to any; as he is well verfed in hiftory and polt- 
tics, hath a fmattering in law and divinity, cracks a. 
good jeit, and plays wonderfully well on the French- 
horn. 

A violent ftorm of hail forced Jofeph to take fthelter 
in this inn, where he remembered. Sir Thomas had 
_ dined in his wayto town. Jofeph had no fooner feat- 
ed himfelf by the kitchen-fire, than Timotheus, ob- 
ferving his livery, began to ccndole the lofs of his late 
malter ; who was, he. faid, his very particular and 
intimate acquaintance, with whom he had cracked 
many a merry bottle, aye many a dozen in his time. 
He then remarked, that all thofe things were over 
now, all paft, and juft as it they had never been; and 
concluded with an excellent obfervation. on the cers 
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tainty of death, which his wife faid was indeed very 
truce. A fellow now arrived at the fame inn with two 
horfes, one of which he was leading farther down 
into the country to meet his mafter; thefe he put in- 
‘to the ftable, and came and took his place by Jofeph’s 
fide, who immediately knew him to be the fervant of 
a neighbouring gentleman, who ufed to vifit at their 
houie. 
This fellow was likewile forced:in by the horns for 
the had orders to go twenty miles farther that evening, 
.and luckily‘on the fame road which Jofeph himielf_ 
‘intended to take. He therefore embraced this opror- 
tunity of complimenting his friend with his malter’s 
-horfes, (notwith{tanding he had received exprefs com- - 
‘mands to the contrary), which was readily accepted ; 
zand fo, after they had drank a loving pot, and the 
ftorm was over, they fet-out oeeter: 


- © AP. XIL : 
Montaining many furprifing adventures which Fofeph 


Andrews met with on the road, fearce credible to 
thofe who have never travelled in a fiage-coach. 


OTHING remarkable happened on the road, 
till their arrival at the inn to which the horfes 
‘were ordered; whither they came about two in the 

“morning. The moon then fhone very bright; and 
‘Jofeph making his friend a prefent of a pint of wine, 
-and thanking him for the favour of his horfe, notwith- 

4tanding all entreaties to the contrary, proceeded on 

this journey -on ‘fvot. 

‘He -had not gone above two miles, charmed with 
tthe hopes of fhortly feeing his beloved Fanny, when 
the was met by two fellows in a narrow lane, and or- 
-dered to ftand and deliver. He readily gave them all 
‘the money he had, which was fomewhat Jefs than two 
‘pounds; and told them, he hoped they would be fo 
generous as to return him a few fhillings, to defray 
‘his charges on his way home. ~ 

One of the ruffians anfwered with an oath, © Yés, 
“ well give you fomething pretently : but firtt trip 
* and be d—n’d to you.—* Strip,’ cried the other; 

‘ or 
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* or I'll blow your brains to the devil.’ Jofeph re 
membering that he had borrowed his coat and breeches 
of a friend, and that he fhould be afhamed of making 
any excu/e for not returning them, replied, he hoped 
they would not infiit on his cloaths, which were not 
worth much, but confider the coldnefs of the night. 
* You are cold, are you, you rafcal’ fays one of the 
robbers, * Pll) warm you with a vengeance ;’ and, 
damning his eyes, inapt.a piftol at his head : which he 
had no fooner done, than the other levelled a blow at 
him with his ftick, which Jofeph, who was expert at 
cudgcl-playing, caught with his, and returned the fa- 
vour fo fuccefsfully on his adverfary, that he jaid him 
{prawlhing at his feet, and at the fame inftant received 
a blow from behind, with the butt-end of a piftol from | 
the other villain, which felled him to the ground, and 
totally deprived him of his fenfes. 

The thief, who had been knocked down, had now 
recovered himfelf; and both together fell to belabour- 
ing poor Jofeph with their (ticks, till they were con- 
vinced they had put an end to his miferable being’: 
they then ftripped him entirely naked, threw him inte 
a ditch, and departed: with their booty. 

The poor wretch, who lay motionlefs a long time, 
juft began to recover his fenfes‘as a flage-coach came 
by. The poltilion hearing a man’s groans, ftopped his 
horfes, and told the coachman, he was certain there 
was a dead man lying in the diich; for he heard 
him groan. ‘ Go on, firrah,’ fays the coachman, 
* we are confounded late, and have no time to look 
‘ after dead men.’ A lady, who heard what the po- 
* Rlilion.faid, and likewile heard the groan, calfed ea- 
gerly to the coachman. to {top and fee what was the 
matter. .Upon which he bid the polililion alight, and 
look into the ditch.* He did fo, and returned, That 
there was a man fitting upright as naked as ever he 
was born. ‘ O J—1fus,’ cried the Lady, *« a naked 
© man! Dear coachman, drive on and leave him.’ 
Upon this the gentleman got out of the coach; and 
Joteph begged them to have mercy upon him; for 
that he had been robbed, and almoit beaten to death. 
* Robbed!’ cries an old gentleman ; _‘ let us make 
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¢ all the hafte imaginable, or we fhall be robbed too.’ 
A young man, who belonged to the law, anfwered, 
He withed they had paffed by without taking any 
notice; but that now they might be proved to have 
been aft in his company; if he fhould-die, they might 
be called to fome account for hts murder. He there- 
fore thought it advifeable to fave the poor creature’s 
life, for their own fakes, if poflible; at leaft, if he 
died, to prevent the jfury’s finding that they fled for 
it. He was therefore of opinion, to take the man 
into the coach, and carry him to the nextinn. The 
dady infifted, That he fhould not come into the coach ; 
that if they lifted him in, fhe would herfelf alight : 
for fhe had rather flay in that place to all eternity, 
than ride with a naked man. The coachman object- 


ed, That he could not fuffer him to be taken in, unlefs 


fomebody would pay a fhilling for his carriage the 
four miles; which the two gentlemen refufed to do. 
But the Jawyer, who was afraid of fome mifchief 
happening to himfelf if the wretch was left behind 
in that condition, faying, No man could be too cau- 


_ tious in thefe matters, and that he remembered very 


extraordinary cafes in the books, threatened the 
coachman, and bid him deny taking him up at his 

eril; for that if he died, he fhould be indicted for 
his murder; and if he lived, and brought an adtion 
againtt him, he would willingly take a brief in it. 
Thefe words had a fenfible effeé&t on the coachman, 
wha was well acquainted with the perfon who ipoke 


them; and the old gentleman above mentioned, think- 


ang the naked man would afford him frequent oppor- 
tunities of fhewing his wit to the lady, ofiered to join 
with the company in giving a mug of beer for his 
fare; till partly alarmed by the threats of the one, 
and partly by the promifes of the other, and being, 
perhaps, a little moved with compaflion at the poor 
creature’s condition, who ftood bleeding and {fhiver- 
ing with the cold, he at length agreed; and Jofeph 
‘was now advancing to the coach, where, feeing the 
Jady, who held the fticks of her fan before her eyes, 
he abfolutely refufed, miferable as he was, to enter; 
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unlefs he was furnifhed with fufficient covering, to 
prevent giving the leaft offence to decency. So per- 
fectly modeft was this young man; fuch mighty effe&s 
had the fpotlefs example of the amiable Pamela, and 
the excellent fermons of Mr Adams, wrought upon 
him. : 

Though there were feveral great coats about the 
coach, it was not eafy to get over this difficulty which 
Jofeph had ftarted. The two gentlemen complained 
they were cold, and could not {pare a rag; the man 
of wit faying, with a laugh, That charity began at 
home; and the coachman, who had two great coats 
{pread under him, refufed to lend either, left they 
dhould be made bloody; the Jady’s footman defired to 
be excufed for the fame reafon; which the lady here 
felf, notwithftanding her abhorrence of a naked man, 
approved : and it is more than probable, poor Jofeph, 
who obftinately adhered to his modeft refolution, mutt 
have perifhed, unlefs the poftilion (a lad who hath 
been fince tranfported for robbing a hen-rooft) had 
voluntarily ftript off a great coat, his only garment, 
‘at the fame time {wearing a great oath, (for which he 


was rebuked by the paflengers,) That he would rather * 


ride in his fhirt all his life, than fuffer a fellow-crea- 
ture to ly in fo miferable a condition. 

Jofeph having put on the great coat, was lifted 
into the coach, which now proceeded on its journey. 
He declared himfelf almoft dead with the cold; which 
gave the man of wit an occafion to afk the lady, if 
fhe could not accommodate him withadram. She 


anfwered with fome refentment, She wondered at his © 


afking her fuch a queftion; but afflured him fhe never 
tafled any fuch thing. © 

The Jawyer was enquiring into the circumftances 
of the robbery, when the coach ftopt, and one of the 
ruffians putting a piftol in, demanded their. money of 


the paflengers: who readily gave it them; and the. 


Jady, in her fright, delivered up a Jittle filver bottle, 
of about half a pint fize, which the rogue, clapping 
it to his mouth, and drinking her health, declared 
held fome of the beft Nantz he had ever tafted: this 
the lady afterwards affured the company was arene 
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" flake of her maid ; for that fhe had ordered her to fill 


the bottle with Hungary-water. 

As foon as the fellows were departed, the lawyer, 
who had, it feems, a cafe of piftols in the feat of the 
coach, informed the company, that if it had been 
day- -light, and he could have come at his piftols, he 
would not have fubmitted to the robbery ; he likewife 
fet forth, that he had often met highwaymen when 


he cravelied on horfeback, but none ever durit attack. 


him ; concluding, that if he had not been more afraid 
for the lady than for himfelf, he fhould not have now 
patted with his money fo eafily. 


As wit is generally obferved to love to refide in | 


empty pockets, fo the gentleman, whofe ingenuity 
we have above remarked, as foon as he had parted 
with his money, began to grow wonderfully facetious. 
He made frequent allufions to Adam and Eve, and 
{aid many excellent things on figs and fig-leaves; which, 


perhaps, gave more oifence to Jofeph than to any other 


in the company. 

The lawyer likewife made. feveral very pretty jets, 
without departing from his profeflion. He faid, if 
Jofeph and the lady were alone, he would be moré 
capable of making a conveyance to her, as his affairs 
were not fettered with any incumbrance ; he’d war- 
rant, he foon fuffered a recovery by a writ of en- 
try, which was the proper way to create heirs in 
tail; that for his own part, he would ‘engage to 
make fo firm a fettlement in a coach, that there, 
fhould be no danger of an ejectment: with an in- 
wndation of the like gibberifh, which he continued 
to vent till the coach arrived at an inn, where one 
fervant maid only was up in readinefs to attend the 


4 


coachman, and furnifh him with cold meat and a ° 


dram. Jofeph defired to alight, and that he ‘might 
have a bed prepared for him, which the niaid readily 
promifed to perform; and, being a good-natured 
wench, and not fo fqueamilh as the lady had been, 
fhe clapt a large faggot on the fire, and furnithing 
Jofeph with a great coat belonging to one of the hoft- 
Jers, defired him to fit down and warm himfelf, whilit 
fhe made his bed. The coachmap, in “the mean 
. . F 2 . ; the, 
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time, took an opportunity to call up a furgeon, who 
lived within a few doors; -after which, he reminded 
huis paffengers how Jate they were, and after they had 
taken leave of Jofepli, hurried-him off as falt as he 
could. | 

The wench foon got Jofeph to bed, and promifed 
to ule her intereft to borrow him a fhirt; but ima- 
gined, as fhe afterwards faid, by his being fo bloody, 
that he mult be a dead man; fhe ran with all fpeed 
to haften the furgeon, who was more than half drcfled, 
apprehending that the coach had been overturned, 
and fome gentleman or lady hurt. As foon as the 
wench lrad informed him at his window, that it was 
a peor foot-paflenger who had been tiripped of all he 
had, and almoft murdered ; he chid her for difturbe 
ing him fo early, flipped off his cloaths again, and ve- 
Ty quietly returned to bed and tofleep. 

Aurora now began to fhew her blooming cheeks 
over the hills, whilft ten millions of feathered fong- 
fters, in jocund chorus, repeated odes a thoufand 
times fweeter than thofe of our laureat, and fung both 
the day and the fong; when the matter of the inn, 
Mr Tow-woufe, arole, and learning from his maid 
an account of the robbery, and the fituation of his 
. poor naked gueft, he fhook his head, and cried, ‘ Good 
~ © Jack-a-day !? and then ordered the girl to carry him 
one of his own fhirts. 

Mrs Tow-woufe was julft awake, and had ftretchs 
ed out her arms in vain to fold her departed hufband, 
when the maid entered the room. ‘ Who's there? 
* Betty?? « Yes, Madam.’ € Where’s your matter ?? 
« He’s without, Madam; he hath fent me for a fhirt 
* to lend a poor naked man, who hath been robbed 
‘and murdered.’ ‘ Touch one, if you dare, you 
« flut,? faid Mrs Tow-woufe: your maiter ts a pret- 
* ty fort of a man to take in naked vagabends, and 
* cloath them with his own cloaths. I thall have no 
* fuch doings.— [f you offer to touch any thing, 
¢ I'll throw the chamberpot at your head. Go, fend 
* your mafter to me. ¢ Yes, Madam,’ anifwered 
Betty. As foon as he came in, fhe thus began: 
¢ What the dewil do you mean by this, Mr Tow: 
‘ae. — ® woule? 
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-¢ woufe ? Am I to buy fhirts to lend to a fet of feab- 
* by rafcals?? © My dear,’ faid Mr Tow-woule, 
© This is a poor wretch.’ ‘Yes,’ fays fhe, ‘ I know, 
* itis a poor wretch; but what the devil have we to 
* do with poor wretches? Whe Jaw makes us provide 
* for too many already. .We fhall have thirty or forty 
‘ poor wretches in red: coats fhortly. * My dear,’ 
cries Tow-woufe, * this man hath been robbed of all 
‘¢ he hath.’ ‘ Well then,’ fays fhe, ‘ where’s his mo- 
*‘ ney to pay his reckoning?. Why doth not fuch a 
* fellow go to am ale-houfe? 1 fhall fend him packing 
* as foon asI am up,‘I ailure you.’ My dear,’ faid 
‘jhe, ¢ common charity won’t fuffer you to do that,’ 
* Common charity, a f—t!’ fays fhe, * common cha- © 
‘ rity teaches us to provide for ourfelves, and our 
* families; and I and mine won’t be rnined by your 
‘ charity, I affure you.’ ‘ Well,’ fays he, ‘ my dear, © 
* do as you will when you are up; you-know I never 
* coatradial you.’ *‘ No,’ fays fhe, “ if the devil was 
* to contradict me, I would make the houfe too hot 
© to hold him.’ | 
With fuch like difcourfes they confumed near half 
an hour, whilft Betty provided a fhirt from the hoft- 
ler, who was one of her fweethearts, and put it on 
poor Jofeph. The furgeon had likewife at laft vifit- 
ed him, and wathed and dreff2d his wounds, and was 
now come to acquaint Mr ‘Tow-woufe, that his gueft 
was in fuch extreme danger of his life, that he fcarce 
faw any hopes of his recovery.—‘ Here's a pretty 
© kettle of fifh,’ cries Mrs Tow-woufe, © you have - 
‘ brought upon us! We are like to have a funeral at — 
‘ our own expence.’ Tow-woule, (who, notwithftand- 
ing his charity, would have given his vote as freely 
as ever he did at an election, that any other houfe in 
the kingdom fhould have quiet pofleflion of his gueft) 
anf{wered, ‘ My dear, I am not to blame: he was 
*‘ brought hither by the ftage:coach ; and Betty 
* had put him to bed before Ll was ftirring.” “ Vif 
* Betty her,’ fays fhe —At which, with half her 
garments on, the other half under her arm, the fal- 
lied out in quett of the unfortunate Betty, whilt Tow- 
woude and the furgeon went to pay a vifit to poor Jc 
| aE 3 feph, 
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feph, and enquire into the circumftances of this me- 
lancholy affair. 


C H.A PP. XU. 


What happened to Fofeph during his fickneft at the inn, 
with the curious difcourfe between him and Mr Bar- 


nabas the parfon of the parifh. 


S {oon as Jofeph had communicated a particular 
hiftory of the robbery, together with. a fhort 
account of himfelf and his intended journey, he afked 
the furgeon, it he apprehended him to be in any danger: 
to. which the furgeon very honeftly anfwered, * He 
© feared he was; for that his pulfe was very exalted 
* and feverifh, and if his fever fhould prove more 
‘ than fymptomatic, it would be impoflible to fave 
‘him.’ Jofeph fetching a deep figh, cried, ¢ Poor 
* Fanny, I would I could have lived to, fee thee ! ak 
* God's will be done.’ 

The furgeon then advifed him, if he had any 
worldly: affairs to fettle, that he would do it as foon 
as poflible ; for tho’ he hop’d he might recover, yet he 
thought himéelf obliged to acquaint him he was in 
great danger; and if the malign concoction of his 
humours thould caufe a fufcitation of his fever, he 
might foon grow delirious and incapable to make his 
will. Jefeph anfwered, ‘ That it was. impoflible for 
any creature -in the univerfe to be in a poorer con- 
dition than himfelf: for fince the robbery, he had 
not one thing of any kind whatever, which he could 
call his own. I had,’ faid he, * a poor little ptece 
of gold, which they took away, that would have 
been a comfort to me in all .my afflictions; but 
furely, Fanny, I want nothing: to remind me of 
thee. J have thy dear image in my heart, and no 
villain can ever tear it thence. 

Jofeph defired paper and pens to write a letter, 
but they were refufed him; and he was advifed to 
ufé all his endeavours to compofe himfelf. They then 
Jeft him; and Mr Tow-woufe fent to a clergyman 
to come and admfnilter his good omers to the foul of 


poor 
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poor Jofeph, fince the furgeon defpaired of making 


any fuccefstul applications to his body. 

Mr Barnabas (for that was the clergyman’s name) 
came. as foon as fent for; and having firlt drank a difh 
of tea with the landlady, and afterwards a bowl of 
punch with the landbord, he walked up to the room 
where Jofeph lay: but finding him afleep, returned 
to take the other fneaker : which when he had finifhed, 
he again crept foftly up to the chamber-door, and, 
having opened it, heard the fick man talking to him: 
felf in the following manner: 

‘ O moft adorable Pamela! moft virtuous filter ! 
whofe example alone could enable me to withitand 
all the temptations of riches and beauty, and to 
preferve my virtue pure and chatte, for the arms of 
my dear Fanny, if. i it had pleafed Heaven that I 
fhonid ever have come into them. What riches, 
or honours, or pleafures can make us amends.for the 
lofs of innocence? Doth not that alone afford us 
more confolation, than all worldly acquifitions? 
What but innocence and virtue could give any com- 
fort to fuch a miferable wretch asI am? Yet thefe 
can make me prefer this fick and painful bed to all 
the pleafures I fhould have found in my lady’s. 
Thefe can make me face death without fear; and 
though [ love my Fanny more than ever man loved 
a woman, thefe can teach me to refign myfelf to the 
divine will without repining. O, thou delightful 
charming creature! if Heaven had indulged thee to 
my arms, the poorelt, humbleft ftate, would have 
been a paradife; I could have lived with thee in 
the lowelt cottage, without envying the palaces, 
the dainties, or the riches of any man breathing: 
But I mutft- leave thee, leave. thee forever, my 
deareft angel! I muft think of another world; and 
I heartily pray thou may’ft meet. comfort in this.’”— 
Barnabas thought he had heard enough; fo down 
ftairs he went, and told Tow-wonfe he could do his 
gueft no fervice: for that he was very light-headed, 
and had uttered nothing but a rhapfody of nonfenfe 
“all the time he ftaid in the room, aa 
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The furgeon returned in the afternoon, and found: - 
his*patient in a bigher fever as he faid, than when 
he left him, though not delirious; for notwithftanding 
‘Mr Barnabas’s opinion, he had not been Once out of 
‘his fenfes fince his arrival at the inn. 

Mr Barnabas was again fent for, and with much 
difficulty prevailed on to make another vifit. As 
foon as he entered the reom, he told Jofeph, ‘ He 
“ was come to pray by him, and to prepare him for 
£ another world : in the firft place therefore, he hoped 
* he had repented of all his fins.’ Jofeph an{wered, 
* He hoped he had; but there was one thing which 
‘ he knew not whether he fhould call a fin; if it was, 


‘ he feared he fhould die in the commiffion of it;‘and _ - 


« that was the regret of parting with a young woman, 
* whom he loved as tenderly as he did his heart-{trings.’ 


| Barnabas bade him be affured, * that .any repining at | 


* the divine will was one of the greateft fins he could 
“* commit; that he ought to forget all carnal affections, 
“ and think of better things. Jofeph faid, ‘ That 
$ neither in this world nor the next,, he could forget — 
‘ his Fanny; and that the thought, however grievous, _ 
* of parting from her for ever, was not halt fo tor- 
‘ menting as the fear of what fhe would fuffer, when 
‘ fhe knew his misfortune.’ Barnabas faid, * That 
“ fuch fears argued a diffidence and defpondence very 
-* criminal; that he muft diveft himfelf of all human 
¢ paflions, and fix his heart above.’ Jofeph anfwered, 
‘ That was what he defired to do, and fhould be ob» 
‘ liged to him if he would enable him to accomplifh 
‘ it.” Barnabas replied, * That mult be done by 
‘ grace. Jofeph befought him to difcover how he 
might attain it. Barnabas anfwered,* By prayer and 
‘ faith’ He then queftioned him concerning his for+ 
givenefs of the thieves. Jofeph anfwered, * He 
 * feared that was more than he could do: for nothing 
*‘ would give him more pleafure than to hear they 
* were taken.’ ‘ That,’ cries Barnabas, ‘ is for the 
¢ fake of jultices -* Yes, faid Jofeph, ‘ but if I was 
* to meet them again, I am afraid I fhould attack 
‘ them, and kul them too if I’could.? ‘ Doubt: 
© Iefs,’ anfwered Barnabas, ¢ it-is lawful to kill a 
: © thief's 
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¢ thief: but can you fay, you forgive them as a Chri 
¢ ftian ought?’ Jofeph defired to know what that 
forgivenefs.was. .‘ That is,’ anfwered Barnabas, ! to 
‘ forgive them as—as—it is to forgive them as—in 
‘ fhort, it is to forgive them as a Chriltian.’ Jofeph 
replied, ‘ He forgave them as much as he could.’ 
* Well, well. faid Barnabas, § that will do.’ He 
then demanded of him, ‘ if he remembered any more ~ 
‘ fins unrepented of; and if he did, he defired him 
* to make haite and repent of them as faft as he coulds, 
‘ that they might repeat over a few prayers together.” 
Jofeph anfwered, * He could not recollect any great 
* crimes he had been guilty of, and that thofe he had 
* committed he was fiucerely forry for.” Barnabas 
faid, that was enongh, and then proceeded to prayer 
with all the expedition he was mafter of; fome come 

pany then waiting for him bclow in the parlour, 
’ ‘where the ingredients for punch were all in _readi- 
nefs; but no one would {queeze the oranges till he 
came. ait ; 
Jofeph complained he was dry, and defired a little 
tea; which- Barnabas reported to Mrs Tow-woufe, 
who anfwered, ‘ She had juft done drinking it, and 
“ could not be flopping all. day ;’ but ordered Betty 
to carry him up fome {mall beer. : 

Betty obeyed her miftrefs’s commands; but Jo+ 
feph, as foon as he had: tafted it, faid, he feared it 
would encreafe his fever, and that he longed very 
much for tea. To which the good-natured Betty ane 
{wered, he fhould have tea, if there was any in the 
land; fhe accordingly went and bought him fome 
herfelf, and attended him with it; where we will 
leave her and Jofeph together for fome time, to enter 
tain the reader with other matters. 
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| CHAP. XIV. °° 7? 
Being very full of adventures, which fucceeded each 


other at the inn. - 


T was now the dufk of the evening, when a grave 
perfon rode into the inn, and commiting his 
horie to the’ hoitler, went direfly to the kitchen, 
and haviny called for a pipe of tobacco, took his 
place by the fire-iide; where feveral perfons were likes . 
wile ailembled. 
~ The difcourfe ran altogether on the robbery which 
was committed the night before, and on the poor 
wretch, who lay above in the dreadful condition in 
which we have already feen him.. Mrs Tow-wouafe 
‘faid, § She wondered what the devil Tom Whipwell 
* meant by bringing fuch guefts to her houie, when 
there were fo many ale-houles on the road proper 
for their reception. But fhe affured him, if he died, 
‘ the parifh fhould be at the expence of the funeral.’ 
She added, * Nothing would ferve the fellow’s turn 
© but tea, fhe would aflure him.’ Betty, who was, 
juft returned from her charitable office, anfwered, fhe 
believed he was a gentleman, for the never faw a finer 
fin in her life. * Pox on his fkin !’ replied Mrs Tow- 
woufe, ‘ [ fuppofe, that is all we are like to have for 
* the reckoning. I defire no fuch gentleman thould 
* ever call at the Dragon,’ (which, it feems, was the 
fign of the inn. | ; 
The gentleman lately arrived difcovered a great 
deal of emotion at the diftrefs of this poor creature, 
whom he obferved to be fallen not into the molt come 
pafionate hands. And indeed, if Mrs Tow-woufle 
_-had given no utterance to:the fweetnefs of her temper, 
Nature had taken fuch pains in her countenance, that 
Hogarth himlelf never gave more expreflion to a pics 
ture. ‘ 


¢ 
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Her perfon. was fhort, thin and crooked. Fler 
forchead projected in the middle, and thence defcend- 
- ed iaa declivity to the top of her nofe, which was 

fharp asd red, and would have hung over her lips, | 
‘bad not Nature turned up the end of it. Her lips 
7 , oR were 
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were two bits of fkin, which, whenever fhe fpoke, 
fhe drew together in a purfe. Her chin was peaked ; 
and at the upper end of, that fkin, which compofed 
her checks, ftood two bones, that almolt hid a pair of 
fmall red eyes ; add to this a voice molt wonderfully . 
adapted to the fentiments it was to convey, being both 
loud and hoarfe. 

It is not eafy to fay, whetiter the gentleman had 
conceived a greater diflike for his landlady, or com-' 
paflion for her unhappy guelt. He enquired very 
earneltly of the furgeon, who was now come into the 
kitchen, whether he had any hopes of his tecovery ? 
he begged him to ufe all poflible means towards it, 
telling him, ‘it was the duty of men of all profel. 
* fions, to apply their {kill gratis for the relief of the 

‘ poor and neceflitous. The furgeon anfwered, ‘ he 
* fhould take proper care: but he defied all the fur- 

‘ geons in Londo todo him any good.’ ‘ Fray, Sir,” 
faid the gentleman, ‘ what are his wounds ?’ * Why, 
‘ do you know any thing of wounds!’ fays the fur- 
geon, (winking upon Mrs Tow-woufe.) ‘ Sir, I 
‘have a fmall fmattering in furgery,’ anfwered the 
* gentleman. ‘ A {mattering,—ho, ho, ho!’ faid the 
furgeon, ‘ I believe itis a {mattering indeed.’ 

The company were all attentive, expecting to hear 
the doctor, who was what they call a dry fellow, ex- 
pofe the gentleman. 

He began therefore with an air of triumph : 

. fuppofe, Sir, you have travelled?’ § No, really, 
Sir,’ faid the gentleman. ‘ Ho! then you have . 
practifed in the hofpitals perhaps.’ ‘ No, Sir? 
Hum ! not that neither? Whence, Sir, then: if [ 
may he fo bold to enquire, have you got your know- 
ledge in furgery ?? ¢ Sir,’ anfwered the gentleman, 
{ do not pretend to much; but the little [ know, E 
have from books.’ * Books !" cries the doctor, ——— 
What, [ fuppofe you have read Gallen and Hippo- 
crates !? * No, Sir,’ faid the gentleman. ‘ How? 
you underftand furgery,’ anfwers the doctor, ‘ and 
not read Galen and Hippocrates !’. ¢ Sir,’ cries the 
- other, ‘ I believe there are many. furgeons who have - 
¢ never read thefe authors.’ ‘ I believe fo tao,’ hs 
€ 
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the doétor, * more thame for them =: but thanks to 
© my education, 1 have them by heart, and very fel- 
‘dom go without them both in my pocket.’ * They 
* are pretty large books,’ faid the gentleman. * Aye, 
faid the Dogtor, ‘ I believe | know how large they are 


* better tian you.’ At which he fella-winking, and - 


the whole company burift into a laugh. 

The doctor purfuing his triumph, afked the gen- 
tleman, ‘if he did not underftand phyfic as well as 
‘ furgery.’ ‘ Rather better,’ anfwered the gentleman. 
¢ Aye, like. enough,’ cries the doétor, with a wink, 
« Why, I know a little of phyfic too” ‘¢* I wih I 
‘ knew half fo much,’ faid Tow-woufe, ¢ I’d never 
* wear an apron again.’ * Why, I believe, landlord,’ 
cries the ductor, ‘ there are few men, though I fay 
© it, within twelve miles of the place, that handle a 
‘ fever better.—Venienti occurrite morbo: that is my 
© method.—I fuppofe, brother, you underftand Latin ?? 
¢ A little,’ fays the gentleman. ‘ Aye, and Greek 
* now I'll warrant you: Ton dapomibominos poluflo/bo- 
‘ jo Thalafes. But { have almott forgot thete things; 
* I could have repeated Homer by heart ance.’ § Ifags ! 
‘ the gentleman has caught a traitor,’ fays Mrs Tow- 
woufe ; at which they all fell a laughing. 

The gentleman, who had not the leatt affection for 
joking, very contentedly fuffered the doctor to enjoy 
his victory ; which he did with no fmall fatisfa@tion ; 
and having fuffictently foundéd his depth, told him, 
¢ he was thoroughly convinced of his great learning 
‘ and abiltties ; and that he would be obliged to him, 
‘if he would let him know his opinion of his pa- 
© tient’s cafe above ftairs.’ ¢ Sir,’ fays the dottor, * his 
“ cafe is that of a dead man The contufion on his 
‘ head has perforated the internal membrane of the 
* occiput, and divellicated that radical fmall minute 
t 9 
¢ 
¢ 
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invifible nerve, which coheres to the pericranium 3 
and this was attended with a fever at frft fyinpto- 
matic, then pneumatic: and he ts at length grown 

deliruus, or delirious, as the vulgar exprefs it.’ 
He was proceeding in this learned manner, when 
a mighty noife interrupted him. Some young fellows 
3 . Op 
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" in the neighbourhood had taken one of the thieves, | 
and were bringing him into the inn. Betty.ran up 
fiairs with this news to Jofeph ; who begged they” 
might fearch for a little piece of ‘broken gold, which 
had a ribband tied to it, and which he could fwear © 
to amongft all. the hoards of the richeft men in the 
univerfe. | 

Notwithftanding the fellow’s perfifting in his inno- 
cence, the mob were very bufy in fearching him, and 
prefently, among other things, pulled out the piece 
of gold juft mentioned : which Betty no,fooner faw, 
than fhe laid violent hands on it, and conveyed it up 
to Jofeph, who received it with raptures of joy, and 
hugging it in his bofom, declared, he could now die 
contented. 

Within a few minutes afterwards, came in ind 
other fellows, with a bundle which they had found in 
a ditch, and which was indeed the cloaths which had 
been {tripped off from Jofeph, and the other things 
they had taken from him. 

The gentleman no fooner fa the coat, than he 
declared he knew the livery ; and, if it had been taken 
from the poor creature above airs, defired he might 
fee him: for that he was very well acquainted with the 
family to whom that livery belonged. 

He was accordingly conducted up by Betty: but 
what, reader, was the furprife | on both fides, when 
he faw Jofeph was the perfon in bed ; and when. Jo- 
feph difcovered the face of his good friend Mr Abra- 
ham Adams ! 

It would be impertinent to mfert a difcourfe which 
chiefly turned on the relation of matters -already well 
&nown.to the reader; for as foon as the curate had 
fatishied Jofeph concerning the perfec health of his 
Fanny, he was on his fide very inquifitive into all the 
particulars which had produced this unfortunate acci< 
dent. 

To return therefore to the kitchen, where a great 
variety of company were now affembled from all the 
rooms of the houfe, as well as the neighbourhood : | 
fo much delight do ‘men take in iii i the . 
countenance of a thief, 
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Mr Tow-woufe began to rub his hands with pleas 
fure, at feeing fo large an aflembly ; who would, he 
hoped, thortly adjourn into feveral apartments, in order 
to difcourfe over the robbery, and drink a health to 
wil honeit men. But Mrs Tow-woufe, whofe misfor- 
tune it was commonly to fee things a little perverfely, 
began to rail at thofe who brought the fellow into 
her houfe ; telling her hufband, they were very like- 
- Jy to thrive, who kept a houfe of entertainment for 
beggars and thieves. 

‘Vhe mob had now finifhed their fearch.: and could 
find nothing about the captive likely to prove any 
evidence: for as to the cloaths, though the mob were 
very well fatished with that proof; yet, as the fur- 
geon oblerved, they could not convict him, becaufe 
. they were not found in his cuftody ; to which Barna- 
-bas agreed, and added, that thefe were bona waviata, 

and belonged to the lord of the manor. 

‘ How,” fays the furgeon, * do you fay thefe goods 

* belong to the lord of the manor? ¢ I do,’ cried 
Barnabas.- ‘ Then I deny it,’ fays the furgeon. « What 
< can the lord of the manor have to do in the cafe ? 
‘ will any one attempt to perfuade me that what 
* a man finds is not his own !’ * | have heard,’ fays 
an old fellow in the corner, ‘ juftice Wifeone fay, 
* that if every man had his right, whatever is found 
‘ bclongs to the king of London.’. * That may be 
* true,’ fays Barnabas, ‘in fome fenfe: for the law 
* makes a difference between things ftolen and things 
* found: for a thing may be ftolen that never is founds 
‘and athing may be found that never was ftolen. 
‘ Now goods that are both ftolen and found are 
~* waviata ; and they belong to the lord of the manor? 
« So the lord of the manor is the receiver of ftolen 
< goods,’ fays the doctor: at which there was a uné- 
verfal laugh, being firft begun by himfelf. 
- While the prifoner, by perfilting in his innocence, 
had almoft (as there was no evidence againft him) 
brought over Barnabas, the furgeon, ‘Tow-woufe and 
, deveral others to his fide; Betty informed them,: that 
they had overlooked a little piece of gold, which fhe 
had carried up to the man in bed; and which 7 a 
ere 
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fered to fwear to amongit a million, aye, amonglt 
ten thoufand. © This immediately turned the feale 
again(ft the prifoner; and every one now equcluded 
him guilty, Ic was refolved therefore, to keep hina 
fecured that night, and early in the moramg to carr ¥ 
him before a jultice. ” . 


= C H A P. XV. 
Shewing bow Mrs Tow-woufe was a little mollified 


and how oficious Mr Barnabas and the Surgeon Were 
to profecute the thief: with adiffertation accounting 
for their zeal, and that of many other perfons noe 
mentioned in this hiftory. = 


ETT Y told her miftrefs, fhe belived the man 
-In bed was a greater man than they took him 
for; for, befides the extreme whitenefs of his fkin,. 
and the foftnefs of his hands, fhe obferved a very 
great familiarity between the gentleman and him; 
and added, fhe was eertain they were intimate ac- 
quaintance, if not relations. 
Tats fomewhat abated the feverity of Mrs Tow- 
woufe’s countenance. She faid, Gop forbid fhe fhould 
not difcharge the duty of a Chriftian, fince the poor 
gentleman was brought to her houfe. She had a 
natural antipathy to. vagabonds: but could pity the 
misfortunes of a Chriftian as foon as another. Tow- 
woufe faid, ‘ If the traveller be a gentleman, though 
¢* he hath no money about him now, we fhall moik 
© jikely be paid hereafter; for you may begin to 
© fcore whenever you wilt’ | Mrs Tow-woule an- 
{wered, * Hold your fimple tongue, and don’t inftruct 
* me in my bufinefs. Iam fure I am forry for the 
¢ gentleman’s misfortune with all my heart; and 
¢ I hope the villain-who hath ufed him fo barba- 
‘ roufly will be hanged. Betty, go fee what he 
© wants. Gop forbid he fhould want any thing in. 
‘ my houfe.’ - 
Barnabas and the furgeon went up to Jofeph, to 
fatisfy themfelves concerning the piece of gold. Jo- 
feph was with difficulty prevailed upon to fhew it 
them ; bue would by mo entreaties be brought to de- 
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liver it out of his own poffeffion. He however attelted 
this to be the fame which had been taken from him ; 
and Betty was ready to {wear to the finding it on the 
thief. 


The only diffculty that. remained, was how to. 


produce this gold before the juftice; for as to carry- 
-ing Jofeph himfelf, it feemed impoflible; nor was 
there any great likelihood of obtaining it from him: 
for he had faftened it with a ribband to bis arm, and 
fulemnly vowed, that nothing but irrefiltible force 
fhould ever feparate them; in which refolution, Mr 
d#idams, clenching a filt rather Jefs than the knuckle 


' of an ox, declared he wonld fupport him. 


A difpute arofe on this occafion concerning evi- 
dence, not very neceflary to be related here; after 
which the furgeon dreffed Mr Jofeph’s head; ftill per- 
‘fitting in the imminent danger in which his patient 
lay; but concluding -with a very important look, 
that he began to have fome hopes; that he fhould 
fend him a fanative foporiforous draught, and would 
fee him in the morning. After which Barnabas and 


he departed, jand left Mr Jofeph and Mr Adams to- 


gether. 

Adams informed Jofeph of the occafion of this 
journey which he was making to London, namely, 
_ to publifh three volumes of fermons; being enéou- 

raged, as he faid, by an advertifement lately fet forth 


by a fociety of bookfellers, who propofed to purchafe ~ 


any copies offered to them, at a price to be fettled 
by two perfons; but though he imagined he fhould 


" get a confiderable fum of money on this occafion, 


which his family were in urgent need of, he protefted 
he would not leave Jofeph in his prefent condition: 
finally, he told him, he had nine fhillings and three- 
pence halfpenny in his pocket, which he was welcome 
to ufe as he pleafed. | | 
. This goodnefs of Parfon Adams brought tears into 
Jofeph’s eyes; he declared he had now a fecond rea- 
‘fon to defire life, that he might. fhew his gratitude to 
fuch a friend. Adams. bade him be chearful;. for 
that he plainly faw thefurgeon, befides his ignorance, 
Gefired to make a merit of curing him, though the 
wounds 
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wounds in his head, he perceived, were by no means 
@angerous; that he was convinced he had no fever, 
and doubted not but he would be able to. travel in a 
day or two. 

Thefe words infufed a fpirit into Jofeph:; he faid,. 
he found himfelf very fore from the bruifes, but had 
no reafon to think any of. his bones injured, or that 
he had received any harm in his infide;. unilefs thae 
he felt fomething very odd in his ftomach; but he | 
knew not whether that might not arife from not 
having eaten one morfel for above twenty-four hours. 
Being then afked if he had any inclination to eat, he 
an{wered in the affirmative. Then Parfon Adams de- ~ 
fired him to name what he had the greateft fancy fors. 
whether a poached egg, or chicken broth: he an- 
fwered, he could eat both very well; but that he 
feemed to have the greateft appetite for a piece of | 
boiled -beef and cabbage. | 

Adams was pleafed with fo perfect a confirmation 
that he had not the lea(t fever; but advifed hin to 
a lighter diet, for that evening. He accordingly ate 
either a rabbit or a fowl, J never couJd with any tole-. 
rable-certainty difcover which ; after this, he was, by 
Mrs Tow-woufle’s order, conveyed into a better bed,, 
and equipped with one of her hufband’s fhirts. 

In the morning early, Barnabas and the furgeon 
_eame to the inn, tn order to. fee the thtef conveyed: 
before the juftice. They had confamed the whole 
ntght in debating what meafures they fhould take ta: 
produce the piece of gold-in evidence againft him; 
for they were both extremely zealous. in the bufinefs,. 
though neither of them were in the leaft interetted in 
the profecution-; nether of them. had ever received: 
any private injury from the: fellow, nor had either of 
them ever been fufpected of Joving the public welk 
enough, to give them a fermon or a dofe of phyfie: 
for nothing. 

To help our reader therefore as much: a8 potfible 
to account for this zeal, we muft inform him, thar, 
as this parith was fo unfortunate.as to have no lawyer 
mm it, there had been a conftant contention hetweem 
the two eee fpiritual and phyfical, concerning: 
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their abilictes in a tcience, in which, as neither of 
them profeffed it, they had equal pretenfions to dif- - 


pute each other’s- opinions. ‘Chefe difputes were car- 
ried on with great contempt on both fides, and had 
almoft divided the parilh; Mr Tow-woufe and one 
half of the neighbours inclining to the furgeon, and 
Mrs Tow. woufe with the other half to the parfon. 
The furgeon drew his knowledge from thofe inelti- 
mable fountains, called the Attorney’s Pocket-Com- 
panion, and Mr Jacob’s Law-table; Barnabas truft- 
ed entirely to Woad’s Inftitutes. It happened on this 
occafion, as wage pretty frequently the cafe, that thefe 
two learned men differed about the fufficiency of evi- 
dence; the doctor being of opinion, that the maid’s 
oath would convict the prifoner without producing 
the gold; the parfon ¢ contra, totis viribus. To dil- 
play their parts therefore betore the juitice and the 
parifh, was the fole motive, which we can difcover, 
‘to this zeal, which both of them pretended to have 
for public juftioe. 

O vanity! bow little is thy force acknowledged, 
or thy operations difcerned ! How wantonly doit thou 
deceive mankind under different difguifes ! Some- 
times thou dolt wear the face of pity, fometimes of 
generofity ; nay thou haft the affurance even to put 
on thofe glorious ornaments which belong only to 
heroic virtue. Thou odious, deformed montter ! 


whom prielts have railed at, philofophers defpifed, 


and poets ridiculed: is there a wretch fo abandoned 
. to own thee for an acquaintance in public? yet 
how few will refufe to enjoy thee in private! nay, 
thou art the purfuit of moft men throuch their lives. 
The greateft villainies are daily pradtifed to pleafe 
thee: nor is the meanelt thief below, or the gr eatelt 
hero above thy notice. “Thy embraces are otten the 
tole aim and fole reward of the private robbery, and 
the plundered province. It is to pamper up thee, 
thou hartot, that we attempt to withdraw from others 
what we do not want, or to withold from them what 
they do. Alt our paffions are thy flaves. Avarice 
itfelf is often no more than thy handmaid, and even 
juit thy p! ay: The bully fear, like a coward, flies 
| before 
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before thee, and joy and grief: hide their heads in thy 
prefence. ‘ | 

1 know thou wilt think, that whil J abufe thea, | 
I court thee; and that thy love hath infpired me to 
write this farcaftical panegyric on thee: but thou art 
deceived, I value thee not of a farthing; nor will it 
give me any pain, if thou fhouldtt prevail on the 
reader to cenfure this digrefflion as arrant nonfenfez 
for know to thy confufion, that I have introduced 
thee for no other purpofe than to lengthen out a fhort 
chapter ; and fo | return to my Inftory. 


C H A P- XVI. 
The efcape of the thief. Mr Adams's difappointment. 


The arrival of two very extraordinary perfonages, and 
the introduction of parfon Adams to parfon Barnabas. 


ARNABAS and the furgeon being returned, 

as we have faid, to the inn, in order to convey 
the thief before the juftice, were greatly concerned to 
find a {mall accident had happened, which fomewhat 
difconcerted them; and this was no other than the © 
thiet’s efcape, who had modeftly withdrawn himfelf 
by night, declining all oftentatton, and not chufing, 
in imitation of fome great men, to diftinguith him-— 
felf at the expence of being pointed at. 

When the company had retired the evening be- 
fore, the thief was detained in a room where the con= | 
ftable, and one of ‘the young fellows who took him, 
were planted as his guard. About the fecond watch, 
a general complaint ot drowth was made both by the © 
prifoner and his keepers; among whom it was at laf 
agreed, that the conftable fhould remain on duty, © 
and the young fellow call up the tapfter; in which 
difpofition the latter apprehended not the feait danger, 
as the conitable was well armed, and coulil betides 
eafily fummon’‘him back to his affitance, if the pri- 
foner made the lJeaft attempt to gain his liberty. - 

The young fellow had not long left the room, be- 
fore it came into the conftable’s head, that the pri- 
foner might leap on him by furpfitc, and thereby pre- 
venting him of the ufe cf his weapons, mpc the 
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long ftaff in which he chiefly confided, might reduce 
the fuccefs of a ftruggle to an equal chance. He 
wifely therefore, to prevent this inconvenience, flipped 
out of the room himfelf, -and locked the door, wait- 
ing without with his ftaffin his hand, ready lifted to. 
fell the unhappy prifoner, if by ill fortune he fhould. 
attempt to break out. 

But human life, as hath been difcovered by fome 
great man or other, (for 1 would by no means be un- 
derftood to affect the honour of making any fuch dif- 
covery) very mnch refembles a game at Chefs: for ag 


. m the latter, whilea gamefter is too attentive to fecure 


himfelf very ftrongly on one fide the board, he is apt 
to leave an unguarded opening on the other; fo doth. 
it cften happen in hfe; and fo it did happen on this 
occation: for whilft the cautious conftable with. fuch. 
wonderful fagacity had poffeifed. himfelf of the door, 
he moft unhappily forgot the window. 

The thief, who plyed on the other fide, no fooner 
perceived this opening, than he began. to move that 
way; and finding the paflage eafy, he took with him. 
the young fellow’s hat; and without any ceremony,,. 
ftepped into the ftreet, and made the beft of his way. 


The young fellow returning with a double mug of 


ftrong beer, was a little furprifed to find the conftable. 
at the door; but much more fo, when, the door 
being opened, he perceived the prifoner had made his 
efcape, and which way. He threw down the beer, 
and without uttering any thing to the conftable, ex- 
cept a hearty curle or two, he nimbly leaped out at 


‘ the window, and went again in purfuit of his prey ;. 


being very unwilling to lofe the reward which he had 
aflured himfelf of. . 
_ The conftable hath not been difcharged of fufpicion. 
on this account: it hath been faid, that not being 
concerned in the taking the thief, he could not have. 
been entitled to any part of the reward, if he had. 
been convicted; that the thief had feveral guineas. 
in his pocket; that it was very unlikely he fhould: 
have been guilty of fuch an overfight; that’ his pre- 
tence for leaving the room was abfurd; that it was 
his conftant maxim, that a wife man. never refufed 
| money. 
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money on any conditions; that at every election he 
_ always had fold his vote to both parties, dc. 

But notwithftanding thefe and many other fuch 
allegations, I am fufficiently convinced of his inno- 
cence; having been pofitively affured of it, by thofe 
who received their informations from his own mouth x 
which, in the opinion of fome moderns, is the be 
and indeed only evidence. . 

All the family were now up, and with many other 
affembled in the kitchen, where Mr Tow-woufe was 
in fome tribulation; the furgeon having declared, 
that by law he was liable to be indiéted for the thief’s 
efcape, as it was out. of his houfe: he was a Jittle 
comforted however by Mr Barnabas’s opinion, that 
‘as the ef{cape was by night, the indiétment would not 
ly. , : 
Mrs Tow-woufe delivered herfelf in the. following 
words: * Sure never was fuch a fool as my hufband ! 
‘ would any other perfon living have left a man in 
‘ the cuftody of fuch a drunken drowfy blockhead as 
* Tom Suckbribe !? (which was the conftable’s name :) 
« and if he could ‘be indiéted without any harm to 
‘ his wife and children, I fhould be glad of it? 
(Then the bell rung in Jofeph’s room.) ‘ Why, Betty, 
' © John, Chamberlain, where the devil are you all? 
* Have you no ears, or no confcience, not to tend 
the fick better ?—See what the gentleman wants ; 
why don’t you go yourfelf, Mr Tow-woufe? but 
any one may die for you; you have,no more feel- 
ing than adeal-board. If a man lived a fortnight 
in your houfe without {pending a penny, you would 
never put him in mind of it. See whether he 
drinks tea or coffee for breakfaft.? * Yes, my dear,’ 
cried Tow-woufe. She then aiked the Do@or and 
Mr Barnabas what morning draught they chofe, 
who anfwered, they had a pot of cyder-and at the fire; 
which we will leave them merry over, and return to 
Jofeph. | | 

He had rofe pretty early this morning: but tho, 
his wounds were far from threatening any’ stay 
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he was fo fore with the bruifes, that it was impo 
for him to think of undertaking a.journey yet ;.Mr 
cof ~ Adams 
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Adams therefore, whofe ftock was vifibly decreafed 
with the expences of {upper and breakfalt, and which 
could not furvive that day’s fcoring, began to confider 
how it was poflible to recruit it., At laf he cry’d, 
* He had luckily hit on a fure method; and though 
‘ it would oblige him to return himfelf home toge- 
¢ ther with Jofeph, it mattered not much.’ He then 
fent for Tow-woule, dnd taking him into another 
room, told him, * He wanted to borrow three guineas, 
§ for which he would put ample fecurity into his 
* hands.’ Tow-woufe, who expected a watch, or 
ring, or fomething of double the value, an{wered, 
‘ He believed he could furnifh him.» Upon which 
Adams, pointing to his faddle-bag, told him witha 
face and voice full of folemnity, * that there were in 
that bag no lefs than nine volumes of manufcript 


ling was worth twelve pence, and that he would de- 
pofite one of the volumes in his hands gby way of 
pledge ; not doubting but that he would. have the 
honelty to return it on his repayment of the money: 
for otherwife he mutt be a very great lofer, feeing 
that every volume would at leaft bring him ten 
pounds, as he had been informed by a neighbour- 
ing clergyman in the country: for,’ faid he, ‘ as to 
my own part, having never yet dealt in printing; 
I do not pretend to afcertain the exact value of fuch 
things? 
Tow-woufe, who was a little furprifed at the 
pawn, faid (and not without fome truth) ‘ that he 
‘ was no judge ef the price of fuch kind of goods: 
© and as for money, he really was very fhort.2 Adams 
an{wered, * Certainly he would not fcruple to lend 
« him three guineas on what was undoubtedly worth 
* at leaft ten.” The landlord replied, ‘ he did not 
‘ believe he had fo much money in the houfe, and 
“ befides he was to make up.a fum. He was very 
‘ confident the books were of much higher value, and. 
¢ heartily forry it did not fuit him.? He then cried 
out, * Coming, Sir!’ though nobody called; and ran. 
down ftairs without any fear of breaking his neck. 
Poor Adams was extremely dejected, at this difape 
| pointment, 
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fermons, as well worth a hundred pound asa fhile 
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pointment, nor knew he what further fRtratagem to 
try. He immediately applied to his pipe, his conitane 
friend and comfort in his afflictions ; and leaning over 
the rails he devoted himfelf to meditation, aflzited by 
the infpiring fumes of tobacco. : 7 
He had on a night-cap drawn over his wig, and a 
‘fhort great coat, which half covered his caifock; a 
drefs which, added to fomething comical enough in 
his countenance, compofed a figure likely to attract 
the eyes of thofe who were not over-given to obferva- ~ 
" tion. . 
- Whilft he was finoaking his pipe in this pofure, 
a coach and fix, with a numerous attendance, drove 
into the ian. There alighted from the coacha young 
fellow and a brace of pointers, after which another - 
young fellow leapt from'the box, and fhook the for- 
mer by the hand; and both, together with. the dogs, 
were inftantly conducted by Mr Tow-woufe into an 
apartment; whither as they paffed, they entertained 
themfelves with the followiag fhort facetious dia- 
1 logue. | : 
7 ‘ You are a pretty fellow for a coachman, Jack!’ 
! fays he from the coach, * you had almoft overturned 
us juft now.’ ‘ Pox take you,’ fays the coachman, 
if I had only broke your neck, it would have been 
faving fomebody elfe the trouble: but I fhould have 
been forry for the pointers.?’ * Why, you fon of a 
b—,’ anfwered the other, ‘ if no body fhould fhoot. 
better than you, the pointers would be ef no ule.’ 
D—n me,’ fays the coachman, ‘ 1 wiJl fhoot with 
* you, five guineas a fhot” * You be hanged,’ fays | 
the other, © for five guineas you fhall fhoot at my 
*a—.’. * Done,’ fays.the coachman, ¢ |’Il pepper 
. © you better than ever you was pepper’d by Jenny 
« Bouncer.’ ‘ Pepper your grandmother,’ fays the 
} | other, * bere’s Tow-woufe will let you fhoot at him 
f 
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* for a thillimg a-time? ‘ I know his Honour better,’ 
cries Tow-woule, © 1 never faw.a furer {hoot at a pare - 
‘ tridge. Every man wiffes now and then; butif [ 
_ * could fhoot half as well as his Honour, I would de. 
* fire nocbetter livelihood than I could’ get by my. 
; * gun.’ * Poxon you,’ faid the coachman, ‘ you de- 
A . ‘ molifh 
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‘ molifh more game now than your head’s worth. 
‘ There’s a bitch, Tow-woule, by G—, the never 
‘ blinked * a bird in her life.’ ¢ 1 have a puppy not 
‘ a year old fhall hunt with her for a hundred,’ cries 
the other gentleman. ‘ Done,’ fays the coachman, 
* but you wiil be poxed before you make the bet. If 
* you have a mind for a bet,’ cries the coachman, 
‘ I will match my {potted dog with your white bitch 
© for a hundred, play or pay.’ * Done,’ fays the 
other, ‘ and I'll run Baldface againft Slouch with 
‘ you for another.’ ‘ No,’ cries he from the box, 
‘but Vil venture Mifs Jenny againft Baldface or 
-© Hannibal either. * Goto the devil, cries he from 
_the coach, * I will make every bett your own way, 
© to be fure! I will match Hannibal with Slouch for 
* a thoufand, if you dare, and I fay done firft.’ 

They were now arrived, and the ‘reader will be _ 
very contented to leave them, and repair to the kit- | 
chen, where Barnabas, the furgeon, and an excifeman 
were fmoaking their pipes over fome cyder-and, and 
where the fervants. who attended the two noble gen- 
tlemen we have juft feen alight, were now arrived. 

‘ Tom, cries one of the footmen, ‘ there’s Parfon 
‘ Adams {moaking his pipe in the gallery.? * Yes,’ 
fays Tom ¢ | pulled off my hat to him, and the Par- 
* fon {poke to me.’ 

‘ Is the gentleman a clergyman then?? fays Bar- 
nabas, (for his caflock had been tied up when he firlt 
arrived.) * Yes, Sir,? anfwered the footman, ‘ and 
* one there be but few like.’ ‘ Aye,’ faid Barnabas, 
‘ if i had known it fooner, I fhould have defired his 
‘ company; | fhould always thew a proper refpect 
‘ for the eloth: but what fay you, Doétor, thall we 
‘ adjourn into « room, and invite him to take part of 
‘ a bow] of punch?’ 

This propofal was immediately agreed to, and exe- 
euted; and Parfon Adams accepting the invitation, 
much civility paifed between the two clergymen, who 
both deelance the great honour they had for the cloth. — 


* To blink is a term ufed to fignify the-dog’s pafling by a 
bird without pointing at it. 
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They had not been long together, before they entered 


mto a difcourfe on {mall tithes, which continued a full 
hour, without the door or excifeman’s having one 
opportunity to offer a word. 

It was then propofed to begin a general converfa- 
tion, and the excifeman opened on foreign affairs: 
but a word unluckily dropping from one of them in- 
troduced a differtation on the hardfhips fuffered by 
the inferior clergy ; which, after ad long duration, con- 
cluded with bringing the nine volumes of fermons on 
the carpet. 7 

Barnabas. greatly difcouraged poor Adams; he 
faid, The age was fo wicked, that nobody read fer- . 
mons: ‘ Would you think it, Mr Adams,’ faid he, 
* I once intended to print a volume of fermons my- 
¢ felf, and they had the approbation of two or three’ 
* bifhops; but what do you think a bookfeller offered, 
‘me?’ ‘ Twelve guineas perhaps,’- cried Adams. 
*« Not twelve pence, I affure you,’ anfwered Barna- 
bas; ‘ nay, the dog refufed wie a Concerdance in ex- 
change.—At laft I offered to give him the printing 
them, for the fake of dedicating them to that very 
gentleman who juft now drove his own coach into 
the inn; and I! affure you he had the impudence to 
refufe my offer: by which means I loft a good li- 
ving, that was afterwards given away in exchange 
for a pointer, to one who—but I will not fay any 
thing againf{ the cloth. So-you may guefs, Mr 
Adams, what you are to expect; for if fermons 
would have gone down, J believe—I will not be 
vain: but to be concife with you, three bifhops faid, 
they were the beft that ever were writ: but indeed 
there are a pretty moderate number printed already, 
and not all fold yet.’—* Pray, Sir,’ faid Adams, 
what do you think the numbers may amount to?’ 
Sir,’ anfwered Barnabas, ‘ a bookfeller told me, he 
believed five thoufand yolumes at Ieaft.’ ‘ Five thou- 
fand !’ quoth the furgeon, * what can they be writ 
upon? [ remember when I was a boy, I ufed to 
read one Tillotfon’s fermons; and I am fure, if a 
man practifed half fo much as isin one of thofe fer- 
mons, he will go to heaven.” ¢ Doctor,’ cried Bar- 
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nabas, ‘ you have a profane way of talking, for which 
‘7. mult reprove you. A man can never have his 
‘ duty too frequently inculcated into him.-.And as 
* for Tillotfon, to be fure he was a good writer, and 
* faid things very well; but comparifons are odious ; 
* another man may write as well as he—I believe 
«there are fome of my ifermons,’—and then he ap- 
plied the candle to the pipe.—‘ And I believe there 
“* are fome of my difcourfes,’ cries Adams, 6 which 
the bifhops would not think totally unworthy of 
being printed and I have been informed, I might 
procure a very large fum (indeed an immenfe one) 
on them.’ ‘ I doubt that;’ anfwered Barnabas: 
however, if you defire to make fome money of 
them, perhaps you may fell them by advertifing 
the mannfcript-fermons of a clergyman lately de- 
ceafed, all. warranted originals, and never printed. 
And now I think of it, I fhould be ebliged to you, 
if there be ever a foaeral one among them, to lend 
itme: for { am this very day to preach a funeral 
‘ fermon; for which I have not penned a line, tho’ 
‘I am to have a double price.” Adams anfwered, 

He had but one, which he feared would not jerve 
his purpofe, being facred to the memory of a magi- 
ftrate, who had exerted himfelf very fingularly in 
the prefervation of the morality of-his neighbours, 
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infomuch that he had neither alehoufe, nor lewd wo- ~ 


man: in the parifh where he lived —* No,’ replied 
Barnabas, ‘ that will not do quite fo well; for the 
‘ deceafed upon whofe virtues 1 am to harangue, was 

a little too rouch addicted to liquor, and publicly 
kept.a miltrefs.—I believe | muft take a common 
fermon, and truft to my memory to introduce fome- 
thing handfome on him.’-——* To your invention ra- 
ther,’ faid the Door, * your memory will be apter 
to put you out: for no man living remembers any 
thing gcod of him? 

With fuch kind of fpiritual difcourfe, they emp- 
tied the bowl of punch, paid their reckoning, and 
feparated ; Adams and the doctor went up to Jofeph, 
Parfon Barnabas departed to celebrate the aforefatd 
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- deceafed, and the excifeman defcended into the cellar 
to gauge the veflels. 

Jofeph was now ready to fit down to a loin of 
mutton, and waited for Mr Adams, when he and the 
doétor came in. The doctor having felt his pulfe, 
and examined his wounds, declared him much bet- 
ter, which he imputed to that fanative foporiferous. 
draught; a medicine, whofe virtues, he faid, were 
never to be fufficiently extolled. And great indeed 
they mutt be, if Jofeph was fo much indebted to rhem 
_ as- the doctor imagined; fince nothing more than 
thofe effluvia, which efeaped the cork, could have 
contributed to his reccovery: for the medicine had 
{tood untouched in the window ever fince tts arrival. 

Jofcph -paffed that day, and the three following, 
with his friend Adams; in which nothing fo remark- | 
able happened as the fwift progrefs of his recovery. 
As he had an excellent habit of body, his wounds 
were now almoft healed; and his bruifes gave him fo 
little uneatinefs, that he prefled Mr Adams to let 
him depart, told him he fhould never be able to return 
fufficient thanks for all his favours; but begged that 
he might no longer delay bis journey to London. 

Adams, notwithitanding the ‘ignorance, as he con- 
ceived itr, of Mr Tow-woufe, and the envy (for fuch 
he thought it) of Mr Barnabas, had great expecta- 
tions from his fermons: feeing therefore Joicph in fo 
good a way, he told him he would agree to his fetting 
out the next morning in the ftage-coach; that he be- 
lieved he fhould have fufficient, after the reckoning 
paid, to procure him one day’s conveyance in it, and 
‘afterwards he would be able to fet on on foot, or 
might be favoured with a lift in fome neighbour’s 
waggon, efpecially as there was then to be a fair in 
the town whither the coach would carry him, to 
which numbers from his parith reforted.—And as to 
himfelf, he agreed to proceed to the great city. | 

They were now walking in the inn-yard, when a 
fat, fair, fhort perfon rode in, and alighting from his 
horfe, went directly up to Barnabas, who was fmoak-” 
ing his pipe ona bench. The parfon and the ftranger 
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fhook one another very lovingly by. the hand, and 


‘went into a room together. 


The evening now coming on, Jofeph retired to his 
chamber, whither the good Adams.accompanied him ; 
and took this opportunity to expatiate on the great 
mercies Gop had lately fhewn him, of which be 
ought not only to have the deepelt inward fenfe,, but 
Iikewile to exprefs outward thankfulnefs for them. 
They therefore fell both on their knees, and fpent a 
confiderable time in prayer and thankfgiving. , 

They had juft finithed, when Betty came in, and 


‘told Mr Adams, Mr Barnabas defired to {peak to 


him on fome bufinefs of confequence below ftairs. 
Jofeph defired, if it was likely to detain him Jong, he 


— would let him know it, that he might go to bed, which 


Adams promifed, and in that cafe they wifhed one 
another a good night. 


CH A P. XVII. 


4 pleafant difcourfe between the tevo parfons and the book= 
feller, which'was broke off by an unlucky accident hap- 
pening in the inn, which produced a dialogue between 
drs Tow-woufe and her maid, of no gentle kind. 


S foon as Adams came into the room, Mr Bar- 

. nabas introduced him to the ftranger, who was, 

he told him, a bookfeller, and would be as likely to 

deal with him for his fermens as any man whatever. 

Adams, faluting the ftranger, anfwered Barnabas, that 

he was very much obliged to him; that nothing could 

be more convenient; for he had no other bufinefs to 

the great city, and was heartily defirous of returning 

with the young man who was juft recovered of his 

misfortune. Hethen fnapt his fingers, (as was ufual 

with him), and took two or three turns about the room 

in an ec{tafy.—And to induce the bookfeller to be as 

expeditious as poffible, as likewife to offer him a bet- 
_ter price for his commodity, he affared him their 
meeting was extremely lucky to himfelf; for that he 

had the moft prefling occafion for money at that time, 

his own being almoflt fpent, and having a friend thea 


. in the fame inn who was jufl recovered from fome 


wounds 
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svounds he had received from robbers, and was ina 
moft indigent condition : ‘So that nothing,’ fays he, 
* could be fo opportune, f6r the fupplying both our 
* neceflities,as my making an immediate bargain with 
‘ you.’ 

As foon as he had feated himfelf, the ftranger be- 
gan in thefe words; ‘ Sir, 1 do not care ablolutely 
* to deny engaging in what my friend Mr Barnabas 
* recomniends: but fermons are mere drugs. ‘The 
* trade is fo valtly ftocked with them, that really un-— 
* Jefs they come out with the name of Whitefield or | 
* Wefley, or fome other fuch great man, as a bifhop, 
* or thoie fort of people, I don’t care to touch, un- 
* lefs now it was a fermon preached on the 3oth of. 
¢ January, or we could fay in the ttle page, publithed 
« at the earnelt requeft of the congregation, or the 
* inhabitants : but truly tor a dry piece of fermons, ~ 
* | had rather be exculed ; efpecially, as my hands are 
* fo full at prefent. However, Sir, as Mr Barnabas 
¢ mentioned them to me, I will, if_you pleafe, take the 
¢ manuicript with me to town, and fend you my opi- 
£ nion of it in a very fhort time.’ 
© O,’ faid Adams, ‘ if you defire it, I will readtwo 
or three difcourfes as a ipecimen.’? This Barnabas, 
who loved fermons no better than a grocer doth figs, 
immediately objected to, and advifed Adams to let 
the bookfeller nave his fermons; telling him, if he 
gave him a direction, he might be certain of a fpeedy 
anfwer: adding, he need nct fcruple trufting them 
in his poffzfion. -* No,’ faid the bookleller, * it it was 
* a play that had been acted twenty nights together, 
© [ believe it would be fafe.’ 

Adams did not at all relifh the laft expreffion ; he 
faid, he was forry to hear fermons compared to plays. 
* Not by me, | ailure you,’ cry’d the bookieller, * tho’ 
‘ I don’t know whether the licenfing a& may not 
* fhortly bring them to the fame footing :° but I have 
‘ formerly known a hundred guineas given for a 
‘ play—.? ‘ More fhame for those who gave it,’ 
cry’d Barnabas. * Why fo?’ faid the bookfeller, * for 
* they fot hundreds by it.’ .* But is there no differs 
* ence between conveying good or ill ia@ructions to 
- Ho3 © mans 
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mankind?’ faid Adams; * would not an honeft 
mind rather Iofe money by the one, than gain it by 
the other :? © If you can find any fuch, | will noe 


-be their hindrance,’ anfwered the bookifeller ; * but 


I think thofe petfons who get by preaching fermons, 
are the propereit to jofe by printing them ; for my 
part, the copy that fells beft, will be always the 
beit copy in my opinion; I am no enemy to fer-. 
mons but becaufe they don’t fell: for J would as 
foon print one of Whitefield’s as any farce what- 
ever.’ | 

‘ Whoever prints fuch heterodox ftuff onght to 
be hanged,’ fays Barnabas. ‘ Sir,’ faidhe, turning 


‘to Adams, ‘ this fellow’s writings (1 know not whe- 


ther you have feen them) are levelled at the clergy. 
He would reduce us to the example of the primitive 
ages, forfooth ! and would infinuate to the people 
that a clergyman ought to be always preaching and 
praying. He pretends to underftand the fcripture 
literally, and would make mankind believe, that 
the poverty and low eltate which was recommended 
to the church in its infancy, and was only tempo- 


Tary doctrine adapted to her under perfecution, was 


to be preferved in her flourifhing and eltablifhed 
fiate. Sir, the principles of Toland, Wooliton, 
and all the free-thinkers, are not calculated to do 
half themifchief, as thofe profefled by this fellow and 
his followers.’ . 

* Sir,’ an{wered Adams, ‘ if Mr Whitefield had 
carried this doctrine no farther than you mention, [ 
fhould have remained, as [ once was, his well-wifher. 
lam myfelf as great an enemy to the luxury and 
{plendor of the clergy as he can be. 1 do not, more 
than he, by the flourifhing eftate of the church, 
underfland the palaces, equipages, drefs, furniture, 
rich dainties, and vait fortunes of her minifters. 
Surely thofe things, which favour fo ftrongly of this 
world, become not the fervants of one who pro- 
felled his kingdom was not of it. But when he’be- 


_gan to call nonfenfe and enthufiafm to his aid, and 


fet up the deteftable doctrine of faith againit good 
works, I was his friend mo longer ; for durely, that 
,  . © dottrine 
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¢ doétrine was coined in hell, and one would think 
‘ none bat the devil himfelf could have the confidence 
‘ to preach it. For can any thing be more deroga- 
* tory to the honour of God, than for men to ima- 
© gine that the all-wife Being will hereafter fay to the 
~ € good and virtuous, § Notwithftanding the purity 
* of thy life, notwithftanding that con{tant rule cof 
“ virtue and goodnefs in which you walked upon 
‘‘ earth, fill as thou didft not believe every thing in 
‘* the true orthodox manner, thy want of faith thall 
‘“‘ condemn thee?’ Or,'on the other fide, can any 
* doctrine have a more pernicious influence on fociety, 
_ © than a perfuafion, that it will be a good plea for the - 
* villain at the laft day; § Lorn, it is true, I never 
‘© obeyed one of thy commands; yet punifh me not, 
* for L believe them all?’ ‘ ‘§ fuppofe, Sir,’ faid the 
bookfeller, ‘ your fermons are of a different kind ! 
‘ Ay, Sir,’ faid Adams, ‘ the contrary, I thank Hea- 
ven, is inculcated in almoft every page, or I fhould 
belye my own opinion, which hath always been, that 
a virtuous and good Turk, or heathen, are more _ac- 
ceptable in the fight of their Creator, than a vicious 
and wicked Chriltian,-tho’ his faith was as perfectly 
orthodox as St Paul’s himfelf.’—-‘ 1 with you fuccels,’ 
fays the bookfeller, ‘ but muft beg to be excufed, as 
my hands are fo very full at prefent; and indeed [ 
am afraid, you will find a backwarduefs in the trade, 
to engage in a book which the clergy would be cer- 
tain to cry down.’ . ‘ Gop forbid,’ fays Adams, 
any books fhould be propagated which the clergy 
would cry down: but if you mean by the clergy, 
fome few. defigning factious men, who have it .at 
‘ heart to eftablith fome favourite fchemes at the price 
of the liberty of mankind, and the very effence of 
religion, itis not in the power of fuch perfons to 
decry any book they pleafe; witnefs that excellent 
book called, § A plain account of the nature and 
end of the Sacrament ;’ a book written (if I may 
venture on the expreffion) with the pen of an angel, 
and calculated to reftore the true ufe of Chriftianity, 
and of that facred inftitution: for what could tend’ 
wocre to the noble purpofes of .religion, than fre- 
| © quent 
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quent chearful meetings among the members of 2 
jociety, in which they fhould, in the prefence of one 
another, and in the fervice of the Supreme Being, 
make promifes of being good, friendly, and bene- 
volent to each other? Now this excellent book was 
attacked by a party, but unfuccefsfully.’ At thefe 
words Barnabas fell a ringing with all the violence. 
imaginable; upon which a fervant attending, he bid 
him bring a bill: immediately: for that he was in 
company, for aught he knew, with the devil himfelf; 
und he expected to hear the Alcoran, the Leviathan, 
or Woolitton commended, if he ftaid a few minutes 
longer. Adams dctired, as he was fo much moved 
at his mentioning a book, which he did without aps — 
prehending any poflibility of offence, that he would 
be to kind to propole any objections he had to tt, 
which he would endeavour to anfwer. * I propoie 
‘ objections?’ faid Barnabas, ‘ I never read a fyl- 
“ Jable in any fuch wicked book; I never faw it in 
* my life, I aifure you.’ Adams was going to an- 
-{wer, when a molt hideous uproar began in the inn, 
Mrs Tow- woule, Mr Tow-woufe, and Betty, all lift- 
ing up their voices together: but Mrs Tow-woufe’s 
voice, like a bafe viol in a concert, was clearly and 
dillinétly diftinguifhed among the reft, and was heard 
to articulate the following founds,—* O you damn’d 
villain, is this the ae to all the care I have 
taken of your family? this the reward of my vires 
tue? Is this the manner 1. which you behave to 
one who brought you a fortune, and preferred you 
to fo many matches, all your betters? To abufe 
my bed, my own bed, with my own fervant: but 
[ilLmaul the flut, Vil tear her nafty eyes out; was 
ever fuch a pititul dog, to take up with {uch a mean 
trollop? If fhe had been a gentlewoman like my- 
‘felf, it had been fome excufe; but a beggarly faucy 
dirty fervant maid.— Get you out of my houle, you 
whore. To which fhe added another name, which 
-we do not care to ftain our paper with. It was a 
‘monofyllable heginniag with a b—, and indeed was 
the fame, as if fhe had pronounced the words, She- 
‘Dog. Which term we thall, to avoid offence, -ufe 
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on this occafion, though, indeed, both the miftrefs 
and maid uttered the abovementioned b—, a word 
extremely difgultful to females of the lower fort. 
Betty bad borne all hitherto with patience, and had 
uttered only lamentations: but the Jaft appellation 
ftung her to the quick. ‘ I am a woman as well as 
* yourfelf,? fhe roared out, ¢ and no fhe-dog; and if: 
‘ |] have been a little naughty, I am not the firft: if [ 
* have been no better than I fhould be,’ cries the fob- 
ing, * that’s no reafon you fhould call me out of my 
“ name; my be-betters are wo--rfe than me.’ * Huzzy, 
* huzzy,’ fays Mrs Tow-woufe, * have you the im- 
‘ pudence to anfwer me? Did | not catch you, yeu 
‘ faucy—’ and then again repeated the terrible word 
fo cdious to’ female ears.. © 1 can’t bear that name,’ 
anfwered Betty: ‘ if I have been wicked, I am to 


‘ anfwer for it myfelf in the other world; but ] have 


‘ done nothing that’s. unnatural; and 1 will go out 
* of your houte this moment: for I will never be cal- 
‘led She-Dog by any miltrefs in England.” Mrs 
Tow-woufe then armed herfelf with the {pit; but was 
prevented from executing any dreadful purpofe by 
Mr Adams, who confined her arms with the firength 
of a wrift which Hercules would not have been. 
afhamed of. Mr Tow-woule being caught, as our 
Jawyers exprefs it, with the manner, and having no 
defence to make, very prudently withdrew himfelf; 
and Betty committed herfelf to the protection of the 
_ hoftler, who, tho’ fhe could not conceive him pleafed 
with what had happened, was, an her opinion, tather 
a gentler beaft than her miftrefs. uk 

Mrs Tow-woufe, at the interceflion of Mr Adams, 
and finding the enemy vanifhed, began to ccmpofe 
herfelf, and at length recovered the ufual ferenity of 
her temper, in which we will leave her, to open to 
the reader the fteps which led to a cataftrophe com- 
mon enough, and comical enough too, perhaps in © 
modern hiftory, yet often fatal to the repofe and well- 
being of families, and the fubje& of many tragedies, 
both in life and on the ftage. . . 


CHAP. 


~ 
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The hiftory of Betty the chambermaid, and an account 


of what occaftoned the violent [cene in the preceeding : 
chapter. 


BR fi TTY, who was the occafion of all this hurry, 
SOD had fome good qualities. She had good-nature, 
generofity, and compathon; but untortunately her 
conitituuion was compoted of thofe warm ingredients, 
which, though the purity of caurts or nunneries might 
have happily controuled then, were by no means able 
to endure the ticklifh fituation of a chambermaid at 
an inn, who ts daily liable co the foltettations of lovers 
of all complexions, to the dangerous addreffes of fine 
gentleinen of the army, who fometimes are obliged to 
refide with them a whole year together; and above 
call, are expofed to the careffes of footmen, ftaze-coach- 
men, and drawers; all of whom employ the whole 
artillery of kiffing, flattering, bribing, and every other - ° 
‘ weapon which is to be foundin the whole armoury of _ ; 
Jove, again{t them. j 

Betty, who was but one-and twenty, had now lived 
‘ three years in this dangerous fituation, during which 
fhe had efcaped pretty well. An enfign of foot was : 
the firft perfon who made an wnpreflion on her heart; 
he did indeed raife a flame in her, which required the _ - 
care of a furgeon to cool. | : 

Whilft fhe burnt for him, feveral others burnt for . 
her. Officers of the army, young gentlemen travelling : 
the wefiern circuit, inoffenlive iquires, and fome of 
praver character were fet afire by her charms! , : 

At length, having perfectly recovered the effects of 
her firt unhappy paffion, the feemed to have vowed a 
ftate of perpetual chaltity. She was long deaf to all 
the fuiferings of her tovers, till one day, at a neigh- 
bouring fair, the rhetoric of John the ho&ler, with a 
new ftraw hat, and a pint of’ wine, made a fecond 
conqgueit over her. 

She did not, however, feel any of thefe flames on 
this occafion, which had been the confequence of her 
former amour; nor indeed thote other ill effects, 

: ~ which 
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which prudent young women very juftly apprehend 
from too abfolute indulgence to the prefling endear- 
ments of thetr lovers. This latter, perhaps, was a _ 
little owing to her not being entirely conftant to John, 
with whom fhe permitted Tom Whipwell the Rage- 
coachman, and now and then a ‘handiome young tra- 
veller, to thare her favours. 

Mr lTow-woufe had for fome time caft the languifh- 
ing eyes of affection on this young maiden. He had 


laid hold on every opportunity of faying tender things 


to her, fqueezing her by the hand, and fometimes kit- 


‘fing her lips: for as the violence of his paflion had 


confiderably abated to Mrs Tow-woule ; fo, like water, 
which is ftopt from its nfual current in one place, it 
naturally fought a vent in another. Mrs Tow-woufe. 
is thought to have perceived this abatement, and pro- 
bably it added very little to the natural fweetnefs of 
her temper; for though fhe was as true to her hufband 
as the dial to the fun, the was rather more defirous of 


- being fhone on, as being more capable of fecling his 


warmth. 

Ever fince Jofeph’s arrival, Betty had conceived an 
extraordinary liking to him, which dilcovered itfelf 
more and more, as he grew better and better; til 
that fatal evening when, as fhe was warming his ‘bed, 
her pailion grew to fuch a height, and fo perfectly 
mattered both her modetty and her reafon, that after 
many fruitlefs hints and fly infinuations, fhe at lat 
threw down the warming pan, and embracing him _ 
with great eagernefs, fwore he was the handiomeft 
creature fhe had ever feen. 

Jofeph in great confufion leapt from her, and told 
her, he was forry to fee a young woman cat off all 
regard to modefty: but fhe had gone too far to re- 
cede, and grew fo very indecent, that Jofeph was ob+ 
jiged, contrary to his inclination, to ufe fome violence 
to her, and taking her in his arms, he fhut her out of 
the room, and locked the door. 

How ought man to rejoice, that his chaftity is als 
ways in his own power; that if he hath fufficient 
firength of mind, he hath always a competent ftrength 

of 
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of body to defend himfelf, and cannot, likesa poor 
weak woman, be ravifhed again{t his will! 

Betty was in the moft violent agitation at this dif- 
appointment. Rage and lult pulled her heart, as with 
two ftrings, two different ways; one moment fhe 


. thought of {tabbing Jofeph, the next of taking him 


in her arms, and devouring him with kiffes; but the 
Jatter paffion was far more prevalent. Then fhe thought 
of revenging his refufal on herfelf: but whilft fhe was 
engazed in this meditation, happily Death prefented 
himfelf to her in fo many fhapes of drowning, hang- 
ing, poifoning, &c. that her diftra&ed mind could re- 
folve on none. In this perturbation of {pirit it acci- 
dentally occurred to her memory, that her mafter’s 
bed was not made; fhe therefore went diredtly to his 
room; where he happened at that time to be engaged 
at his bureau. As foon as fhe faw him, fhe attempted 
to retire, but he called her back, and taking her by 
the hand, fqueezed her fo tenderly, at the fame time 
whifpered fo many foft things into her ears, and then 
prefled her fo clofely with his kifles, that the vanquith- 
ed fatr-one, whofe paflions were already raifed, and 
which were not fo whimfically capricious that one man 
only could lay them, though, perhaps, fhe would have 
rather preferred that one: the vanquifhed fair-one 
quietly fubmitted, | fay, to her mafter’s will, who had . 
jut attained the accomplifhment of his blifs, when Mrs 
Tow-woufe unexpectedly entered the room, and caufed 
all that confufion which we have before feen, and 
which it is not neceilary at prefent to take any farther 
notice of : fince; without the affiftance of a fingle hint 
from us, every reader of any fpeculation, or experience, 
though not married himfelf, may eafily conjecture, 
that it concluded with the difcharge of Betty, the fub- 
miffion of Mr Tow-woufe, with fome things to be per- 
formed on his fide by way of gratitude for his wife's 
goodnefs in being reconciled to him, with many hearty ~ 
promifes never to offend any more in the like manner; - 
and laftly, his quietly and contentedly bearing to be 


reminded of his tranfgreffions, asa kind of penance, 


once or twice a-day, during the refidue of his life. 
2 , BOOK 


¢ 
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of divifionsin authors. 


trades, from the higheit to the loweft, from that | 

of prime-miniftring te this of authoring, which 
are feldom difcevered, unlefs to members of the fame 
calling. Among thofe ufed by us gentlemen of the 
datter occupation, I take this of dividing our works 
into books and chapters to be none of the leaft confi- 
derable. Now, for want of being truly acquainted 
with this fecret, common readers imagine, that by this 
art of dividing, we mean only to fwell our works to # 
much larger bulk than they would otherwife be ex- 
tended to. Thefe feveral places therefore in our pa- 
per, which are filled with our books and chapters, are 


"tects, are certain myfteries or fecrets in all 


underftood as fo much buckram, ftays, and flay-tape, -- 


in a tailor’s bill, ferving only to make up the {um to- 
tal, commonly found at the bottom of our firlt page, 
and of his laft. | 

But in reality the cafe is otherwife; and in this, 
as well as all-other inftances, we confult the advan- 
tage of our reader, not our own; and indeed many 
notable ufes arife to him from this method: for, firft, ~ 
thofe little fpaces between our chapters may be looked 
upon as an inn or refting-place, where he may ftop 
and take a giafs, or any other refrefhment, as it 
pleafes him. Nay, our fine readers will, perhaps, be 
fcarce able to travel farther than through one of them 
inaday. As to thofe vacant pages which are placed 
between our books,- they are to be regarded as thofe 
ftages, where, in long journeys; the traveller ftays fome 
time to repofe himfelf, and confider of what he hath. 
feen in the parts he hath already palfed through; a 
confideration which I take the liberty to recommend « 
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Jittle to the reader: for, however fwift his capacity 
may be, ‘I would not advife him to travel thro’ thefe 
pages too faft: for if he doth, he may probably mifs 
. the feeing fome curious produdtions of nature, which 
will be obferved by the flower and more accurate. rea- 
der. A volume without any fuch places of reft re- 
Jembles the opening of wilds or feas, which tires the 
eye and fatigues the fpirit when entered upon. 
Secondly, what are the contents prefixed to every 

ehapter, but fo many infcriptions over the gates of, 
inns (to continue che fame metaphor) informing the 


reader what entertainment he is to expect, which, if 


he likes not, he may travel on to the next: for, in 
biography, as we are not tied down to an exact con- 


catenation equally with other hiftorians; fo a chapter | 
_ ortwo (for infance this I am now writing) may be ” 


often patled over without any injury to the whole. 
-tind in thefe infcriptions I have been as faithful as 
pollible, not imitating the celebrated Montaigne, who 
promifes you one thing and gives you another; nor 
tome title-page authors, who promife a great deal and 
produce nothing at all. 

There are, befides thefe more obvious benefits, 
feveral others which our readers enjoy from this art 
- of dividing ; though perhaps moft of them too myf- 
terious to be prefently underitood by any who are not 
initiated into the fcience of authoring. To mention 
therefore but one which is moft obvious, it prevents 
dpoiling the beauty of a book by turning down its, 
Jeaves, a method otherwife neceflary to thofe readers, 
who (though they read with great improvement and 


'. advantage) are apt, when they return to their ftudy, 
after half an hour’s abfence, to forget where they left 


Off, 

Thefe divifions have the fanétion of great anti- 
-quity. Homer not only divided his great work into 
twenty-four books, (in compliment perhaps to the 
twenty-four letters, to which he had very particular 
obligations) but, according to the. opinion of fome 
‘very fagacious critics, hawked them all feparately, de- 
diverting only one book at atime, (probably by fub- 

| | " {cription.) 
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{cription.) He. was the firft inventor of the art which’ 
hath fo long lain dormant, of publifhing by numbers; : 
an art now brought to fuch perfedtion, that even dic- 
tionaries are divided and exhibited piece-meal to the 
public; nay, one bookfeller hath (to encourage learn-: 
ing, and eafe the public) contrived to give them a dic- 
tionary in this divided manner, for only fifteen fhil- 
lings more than it would have colt entire. 
Virgil hath given us his poem in twelve books, 
an argument of his modefty ;. for by that doubtlefs he 
would infinuate, that he pretends to no more than half 
the merit of the Greek: for the fame reafon, 
our Milton went originally no farther than ten; 
till being puffed by the praife of his friends, he 
put himfelf on the? fame footing with the Roman 
oet. 
. I fhall not however enter fo deep into this matter 
as fome very learned critics have done, who have with | 
infinite labour and acute difcernment difcovered what 
books are proper for embellifhment, and what re- © 
quire fimplicity only, particularly with regard to fimi-- 
lies, which I think are now generally agreed to be- 
come any book but the firlt. me 
1 will difmifs this chapter with the: following ob-- 
fervation : that it becomes an author generally to di-_ 
vide a book, as it does a butcher to joint his meats 
for fuch affiftance is of great help to. both the reader 
and the carver. And now having indulged mytelf 
alittle, I will endeavour to indulge the curidfity of 
may reader, who is no doubt impatient to know what 
he will find in the fub/equent chapters of this book. 


C H A P. OL 
A furprifing. inftance of Mr Adams's fhort memory, 


with the unfortunate confequences which it brought 


on Fofeph. 


R Adams and Jofeph were now ready to de- 

part different ways, when an accident deter- 
mined the former to return with his friend, which’ 
Tow-woule, Barnabas, and the bookfeller, had not 
Ia been, 
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been able todo. This accident was, that thofe fer- 
tnons, which the parfon was travelling to Londen 
to publifh, were, O my good reader, left behind ; 
what he had miitaken for’ them in the faddle-bags be- 
ing no other than three fhirts, a pair of fhoes, and 
fome other necefluries, which Mrs Adams, who 
‘thought her hufband would want thirts*more than 
fermons on his journey, had carefully provided 
him. 

This difcovery was now luckily owing to the 
prefence of Jofeph at the opening the faddle-bags ; 
who having heard his friend fay, he carried with him 
nine volumes of fermons, and not being of that fe@ 
of phifofophers, who can reduce all the matter of the 
world into a nut-fhell, feeing there was no room for 


them in the bags, where the parfon had faid they. 


were depofited, had the curiofity to cry out, * Blefs 
* me, Sir, where are your fermons ?? The parfon an- 
fwered, © There, there, child, there they are, under 
_ © my fhirts.” Now it happened that he had taken 
forth his laft fhirt, and the bags remained vifibly 


empty. * Sure, Sir,’ fays Joleph, ‘ there ts nothing: 


«in the bags. Upon which Adam» ftarting, and 
teftifying fome furprife, cried, * Hey! fie, fie upon 
* its; they are not here fure snoeg ar Ay, they are 
* cert: nly left behind.’ 
Jofeph was greatly concerned at the uneafinefs 
which he apprehended his friend muft feel from this 
difappointment: he begged him to purfue his jour- 


* mney, and promifed he would himfelf return with the | 
‘books to him, with the -utmoft expedition. ‘ No, | 


‘.thank you, child,’ anfwered Adams, ‘ it fhall not 
be fo. What would it avail me to tarry in the 
great city, unlefs { had my difcourfes with me, 
which are, ut ita dicam, the Tole caufe, the aitia mo- 
notate of my perigrination. No, child, as this ac- 
cident hath happened, I am refolved to return back 
to my cure, together with you: which indeed my 
inclination fyfficiently leads me to. This difap- 
pointment may perhaps be intended for my good.” 
He concluded with a verfe out of ‘Theocritus, which 
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fignifies no more than, that fometimes it rains, and 
fometimes the fun fhines. ; 

Jofeph bowed with obedience and thankfulnefs 
for the inclination which the parfon.exprefled of re- 
turning with him; and now the bill was called for, 
which, on examination, amounted witbin a (thilling-to_ . 
the jum Mr Adams had in his pocket. Perhaps the 
réader may wonder how he was able to produce a fuffi- 
cient fum for fo many days ; that he may not be fur-: 
prifed therefore, it cannot be unneceflary to acquaine. 
him, that he had borrowed a guinea of a fervant bee 
longing to the coach and fix, who had been formerly 
one of his parifhioners, and whofe maiter, the owner 
of the coach, then lived within three miles of him ;. 
for {o good was the credit of Mr Adams, that even Mr 
Peter the lady Booby’s tteward would have lent him a 
guinea with very little fecurity. : 

Mr Adams difcharged the bill, and they were both 


' fetting out, having agreed to ride and tie; a method: 


of travelling much uled by perfons who have but. 
one horfe between them, and is thus performed. 
The two travellers fet out together, one on horfe- 


_ back, the other on foot: now, as it generally hap-. 


pens that he on horfeback outgoes him on font, the- 
cuftom is, that when: he arrives at the diftance agreed: . 
on, he is to difmount, tie tHe horfe to fome gate, 
tree, poft, or other.thing, and then proceed on foot ;- 
when the other comes up to the horfe, he unties him, 
mounts and gallops on, ’tll having paffed by his fel- 
low-traveller, he likewife arrives at the place of ty- 
ing. And this is that method of travelling fo much 
in ufe among our prudent anceftors, who knew that 
horfes had mouths as well as legs, and that they could 
not ufe the latter, without being at the expence of 
fuffering the beaits theinielves to ufe the former. This 
was the method in wie in thofe days, when, inftead of 
a coach and fix, a member of parliament’s lady ufed 
to mount a pillion behind her hufband ; and a grave. 
ferjeant at law condefcended to amble to Weltminiter, 
on an eafy pad, with his clerk kicking his Becls behind - 


him. 
13 | Adams 
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‘Adams was now gone fome minutes, having infift- 
edon Jofeph’s beginning the journey on horfeback, 
aand Jofeph had his foot in the ftirrup, when the hoft- 
Jer prefented him a bill for the horfe’s board durin 
his refidence at the inn Jofeph faid Mr Adams had 
paid all; but this matter being referred to Mr Tow- 
woufe, was by him decided in favour of the hoftler, 
and indeed with truth and juftice : for this was a frefh 
. inftance of that fhortnefs of memory, which did not 
arife from want of parts, but that continual. hurry in 
which parfon Adams was always involved. 

Jofeph was now reduced to a dilemma which - 
extremely puzzled him. The fum due for horfe- 
meat was twelve fhillings, (for Adams, who had bor- 
rowed the beaft of his clerk, had ordered him to be 
fed as well as they could feed him), and the cafh 
in his pocket amounted to fixpence, (fur Adams 
had divided the laft fhilling with him.) Now though 
there have been fome ingenious perfons who have’ 
contrived to pay twelve fhillings with fixpence, Jo- 
feph was not one of them. He had never contracted 
a debt in his life, and was confequently the lefs rea- 
dy at an expedient to extricate himfelf. ‘Tow-woufe 
was willing to give him credit till next time, to 
which Mrs Tow-woufe would probably have con- 
fented (for fuch was “Jofeph’s beauty, that it had 
made fome imprefflion even on that piece of flint 
which that good woman wore in her bofom by way 
of heart.) Jofeph would have found therefore, very 
likely, the paflage free, had he not, when~ he ho- 
neltly difcovered the, nakednefs of his pockets, pull- 
ed out that little piece of guld which we have men- 
tioned before. This caufed Mrs Tow-weule’s eyes 
‘to water; fhe told Jofeph fhe did mt conceive a ~ 
man could want money whilft he had gold in his 
_ pocket. Jofeph anfwered, he had fuch a value for 
that little piece of gold, that he would not part with 
it for a hundred times the riches'which the greateft 
efquire in the county was worth. *£ A pretty way 
' © indeed,’ faid Mrs Tow-woufe, * to run in debt, 
¢ and then refufe to part with your money, becaufe 
* you have a value for it. I mever knew any Bee 
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‘ of gold ef more value than as many fhillings as it’ 


‘ would change for.” ‘ Not to preferve my lite from 
‘ ftarving, nor to redeem it from a robber, would 
‘] part with this dear piece, anfwered Jofeph. 
¢ What,’ fays Mrs Tow-woule, ‘ 1 fuppofe it was 
‘ given you. by fome vile trollop, fome mils or other ; 
‘ if ic had begn the prefent of a virtuous woman, you 
¢ would not fave had fuch a value for it. My huf- 
‘ band ts a fool if he parts with the horfe without 
‘ being paid for him.’ ‘ No, no, | can’t part with 
¢ the horfe indeed till J have the money,’ cried Tow- 
woufe. A refolution highly commended by a lawyer 
then in the yard, who declared Mr ‘Tow-woule might: 


juftify the detainer. | : . « . 
As we eannot therefore at prefent get Mr Jofeph 


out of the inn, we fhall leave him in it, and carry our 
reader on after parfon Adams, who, his mind’ being 
perfectly at eafe, fell into a contemplation on a paflage: 
ia Aefchylus, which entertained him for three miles’ 
together, without fuifering him once to reflect on his 
fellow-traveller. | 

At length, fare fpun out ‘his thread, and being 
now at the fummit of a hill, he caft his eyes backwards, 


and wondered that he could not fee any fign of Jofeph.. 


As he left him ready to mount the horfe, he could not 
apprehend any mifchiet had happened, neither could 
he fufpe& he had miffed his way, it being fo broad 
and plain: the only reafon which prefented itfelf 


'. to him, was, that he had met with an acquaintance 


~~ 


who had prevailed with him to delay fome time in dif- 
courfe. . ; oss 

_ He therefore refolved to proceed flowly forwards, 
not doubting but that he fhould be fhortly overtaken, 


and foon came to a large water, which filling the: 
whole road, he faw no method of pafling unlefs by 


wading through, which he accordingly did up to his 


middle ; but was-no fooner got tothe other fide, than. 


_he perceived, if he had looked over the hedge, he 


would‘have found a foot-path capable of conducting 
him without wetting his thoes, 


His furprife at Jofeph’s not coming up grew now 
very troublefome: he began to-fcar. he knew not . 
| | _ what; 


\ 
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what; and as he determined to move no farther, and, 
if he did not fhortly overtake him, to return back, he: 
wilhed to find a houfe of public entertainment, where: 
he might dry his clothes and refreth himielf with a: 


pint: but feeing no fuch, (tor no, other reafon than . 


becaule he did not calt his eyes a hundred yards for-- 
wards), he fat himielt down on a ftile, and pulled out 
his 7Lichylus, ° 

A fellow paffing prefe fently by, Adams afked him, if 
he could dire& him to an-ale-houfe. The fellow, 
who had-juft left it; and perceived the houfe and 
fign to be within fight, thinking he hud jeered him, 
and being of a morofe temper, bade him follow his-- 


. nofe and be d—n’d. Adams told him he was a faucy 


jackanapes ; upon which the fellow turned about 
angrily : but perceiving Adams clench his filt, he. 
thought proper to go on without taking any farther. 


~ notice. 


A horfeman following immediately after, and being. 


afked the fame queftion, anfweréd, ‘ Friend, there is, 


‘one within a ftone’s throw; I believe you may fee it 
* before you.’ Adams, lifting up his eyes, cried, * [ 

‘ proteft and fo there is;’ and, thanking his informer,. 
proceeded directly to it. 


\ 
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The opinion of two lawyers concerning the fume gentles 


man, with Mr Adams's enquiry into the nega of 
«bis hoff. 


E had juft entered the houfe, had called for his. 

pint, and feated himielf, when two horfemen 
came to the door, and faftening their horfes te the- 
rails, alighted. They faid there was a violent fhower 
of rain. coming on, which they intended to weather 
there, and went into a little room by themfelves, not 
perceiving Mr Adams. 

One of thefe immediately afked the other, if he had 
feen a more comica] adventure a great while? Upon 
which the other faid, * he doubted whether, by law,. 
« the landlord could jultify detaining the horfe for his 
‘ corn and hay.’ But the former aniwered, ‘ Une 
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* doubtedly he can; itis an adjudged cafe, and I have 
* known tt tried.’ 

Adams, who though he was, as the reader may fuf- 
pect, a little inelined to forgetfulnefs, never wanted 
more than a hint to remind him, .over- hearing their 
difcourie, immediately fuggefted to himfelf that this 
was his own horfe, fad that he had forgot to pay for 
him, which, upon enquiry, he was certified of by the 
eae who added, that the horfe was Itkely to 

ave more reft than food unlefs he was paid for. 

The poor parfon refolved to return prefently to the 
inn, though he knew no more than Jofeph, how to 
procure his horfe his liberty ; he was however prevailed 
on to (tay under cover, till the thower, which was now 
very violent, was over. 

The three travellers then fat down ogehers over a 
mug of good beer; when Adains, who had obferved a 
gentleamian’s houfe as he pafled along the road, enquired 
to whom it belonged: one of the horfemen had no 
fooner mentioned the owner's name, than the ‘other 
began to revile him in the molt opprobrious terms. 
The Englifh language fearce affords a {ingle reproach- 
ful word, which he did not vent on this occafton. He: 
charged him likewife with many particular facts. He 
faid, ‘ he no more regarded a field of wheat when he 
was hunting, than he did the highway; that he had 
injured feveral poor farmers by trampling their corn 
under his horfe’s heels: and if any of them begged 
him with the utmott fubmiffion to refrain, his horfe- 
whip was a]ways ready to do them jultice.’ He faid, 
that he was the greate(t tyrant to the neighbours in 
every other inftance, and would not fuffer a farmer 
to keep a gun, though he might juftify it by law; 
and in his own family fo cruel a matter, that he never 
kept a fervant a twelvemonth. In his capacity asa 
juftice,’ continued he, * he behaves fo partially, that. 
he commits or acquits juft as he is in the humour, 
without any regard to truth or evidence: the devil 
may carry any one before him for me; I would ra- 
ther be tried before fome judges than be a profecutor 
before him: if 1 bad an cftate in the ga aca 
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* T would fell ic for half the value, rather than live 


. © near him,’ 

* Adams thook his head, and faid, ¢ he was s forry 
‘ fuch men were {uffered to proceed with impunity, 
‘ and that riches could fet any mah above law.’ The 
reviler a little after retiring mto the yard, the gentle- 
man who had firlt mentioned his name to Adams, 
began to aflure him, § that his companion ‘was a pres 
judiced perfcn. ‘ Itts true,’ fays he, * perhaps, that 
‘ he may have fometimes purfued his game over a 
‘field of. corn, but he hath always made the party 
ample fatisfaGdion; that fo far from tyrannizing 
over ‘his neighbours, or taking away their guns, he 
himfelt knew feveral farmers not qualified, who nat. 
only kept guns, but killed game with them. That 
‘he was the bet of mafters to his fervants, and feveral 
of them had grown old in his fervice. That he was 
the belt jutiice of peace in the kingdom, and to his 
certain knowledge, had decided many difficult points. 
which were referred to him, with the greateft equity, 
and the higheit wifdom. And he verily believed, 
-feveral perfons would give a year’s purchafe more 
‘for an ettate near him, than under the wings of any 
‘ other great man.’ He had juft finifhed his encomium, 
when his companion returned, and acquainted him the 
ftofm was over. Upon which, they prefently mount- 
ed their horfes, and departed. 

- Adams, who was in the-utmoft anxiety at thofe 
different characters of the fame perfon, afked his holt 
if; he knew the gentleman: for he began to imagine 
they had by miltake been fpeaking of two feveral 
gentlemen. ‘ No, no, mafter!’ anfwered the hoft, 
a fhrewd cunning fellow, ‘ I know the gentleman 
‘ very well of whom they have been fpeaking, as 
I do the gentlemen who fpoke of him. As for 
riding over other men’s corn, to my knowledge he 
bath not been on horfeback thefe two years. I 
never heard he did any injury of that kind; and 
-as to, making reparation, be is not fo free of his 
Money as that comes to neither. Nor did I ever 


‘,hear of his taking away any man’s gun; nay, I 
: ‘ know 
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* know feveral that have pung in their houfes: but as 
for killing game with them, no man is ftriéter ; and 
‘ { believe he would ruin anyone who did. You heard: 


in the world, and the other that he is the bett : but 
for my own part, I know all his fervants, and never 
heard from any of them that he was either one or 
the other. - > © Aye! aye!’ faid Adams, ‘ and 
how doth he behave as a jultice, pray?’ * Faith, 
friend,’ anfwered the holt, ‘1 queition whether he 
is in the commiffion : the only caufe I have heard he 
hath decided a great while, was one between thofe 
very two perfons who jaft went out of this houfe ; 
and I am fure he determined that juitly, for | heard 
the whole matter. ‘ Which did he decide it in fa- 
vour of?’ quoth Adams. ‘ I think I need not an- 
fwer that queition,’ cried the hoft, ‘ after the differ- 
‘ ent characters you have heard of him. It is not my 
* bufinefs to contradict gentlemen, while they are 
‘ drinking in my houfe; but I knew neither of them 
* fpoke a fyllable of truth.’ ‘ God forbid!’ faid 
Adams, * that men fhould arrive at fuch a pitch of 
‘ wickednefs. to belye the character of their neigh- 
* bour from a little private affection, or, what is in-?* 
‘ finitely worfe, a private fpite. I rather believe we 
‘ have miftaken them, and they mean two other per- 
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‘ fons; for there are many houfes on the road.’ ‘ Why, | 


‘ prithee, friend,’ cries the hoft, * doft thou pretend 
‘never to have told a lie in thy life?’ * Never a ma- 
‘ Jicious one, am certain,’ anfwered Adams; ‘nor with 
‘ a defign to injure the reputation of any man living.’ 

‘ Pugh ! malicious, no, no,’ replied the hoft ; ‘-not 
‘ malicious, with a defign to hang a man, or brin 
‘ him into trouble : but. furely- out of love to one’s felt, 
‘one mutt fpeak better of a friend than un enemy.’ 
* Out of love to yourfelf! you fhould confine yourtelf 
* to truth,’ fays Adams, ‘ for by doing otherwife, you 
‘injure the nobleft part of yourfelf, your immortal 
‘foul. I can hardly believe any man fuch an ideot to 
* rifque the lofs of that by any trifling gain, and the 
* greateft gain in this world is but dirt in comparifon 
; * OF 


one of the gentlemen fay, he was the worlt matter . 
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« of what thall be revealed hereafter.’ Upon which the 


hoit taking up che cup, with a finile, drank a health. 


to Hereatter ; adding, he was for fomething preient. 
© Why,’ fays Adams very gravely, ‘do not you be- 


¢ lieve another world?’ To which the holt anfwered, 


© Yes, he wasno atheiit.’ * And you believe you have 
© an immortal foul?’ cries Adams. He anfwered, 
* God torbid he fhouid not.’ * And heaven and hell ?? 


faid the parfon. ‘he hoit then bid him ‘ not to pro-_ 


‘ fane ; for thofe were things not to be mentioned nor 
* thoughtofbutin church.’ Adams atked him, ‘ why 
* he went to church, if what he learned there had no 
* influence on his conduct in life ?? * I go to church,’ 
anfwered the holt, ‘ to fay my prayers and behave 
‘ godly.” * And doft thou then,’ cried Adams, ‘ bes 
lieve what thou heareft at church?’ * Molt part of 
it, mafter,’ returned the hoft. * And doft thou not 
then tremble,’ cries Adams, ‘ at the thought of eter- 
nal punifhment:’ ‘ As for that, Malter,? faid he, * I 
never once thought about it; but what fignifies talk- 
‘ ing about matters fo far off ? the mug is out, fhalk 
* } draw another ?? 

Whilit he was going for that purpofe, a ftage- 
coach drove up to the door. The coachman comin 
into the houfe, was aiked by the miftrefs, * what Be 
* fengers he had in his coach:’ * a parcel of fquinny- 
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* gut b——s, (fayshe) Lhavea good mind to over-turn. 


‘them; you won't prevail upon them to drink any 
‘ thing, I aflure you.? Adams afked him if he had noe 
feen a young man on horfeback on the road, (defcrib- 
ing Jofeph.) ‘Aye,’ faid the coachman, ‘a gentlewoman 
‘in my coach that is his acquaintance redeemed him 
‘ and his horfe ; he would have been here before this 
* time, had not the ftorm driven him to fhelter.’ ‘ God 
* blefs her,’ faid Adams, in a rapture ; nor eould he 
delay walking out to fatisty himfelf who this chart- 
table woman was; but what was his furprife, when 
he faw his old acquaintance Madam Slipflop ? Her’s 
indeed was not fo great, becaufe fhe had been in- 
formed by Jofeph, that he was on the road. Very 
sivil were the falutations on both fides; and Mrs 

2 | Slipflop 
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Slipflop rebuked the hoftefs for denying the gentle: 

man to be there when the afked for him. But indeed 
the poor woman had not erred defignedly ; for Mrs — 
Slipflop afked for a clergyman; and fhe had unhap- 


‘pily miftaken Adams for a perfon travelling to a 


neighbouring fair with the thimble and button, or 
fome other fuch operation: for he marched in a 
{winging & great, but fhort, white coat with black but- 
tons, a fhort wig, and a hat, which fo far from having 
a black hatband, had nothing black about it. 

Jofeph was now come up, and Mrs Slipflop would 
have had him quit his horfe to the parfon, and come 
himielf into the coach: but he abfolutely refufed, 
faying, he thanked Heaven he was well eaough re- 
covered to be very able to ride ; and added, he hoped 
he knew his duty better than to ride in a coach, while 
Mr Adams was on horfeback. : 

Mrs Slipflop would have perfifted longer, had 
not a lady in the coach put a fhort end to the difpute, . 
by refufing to fuffer a fellow in a livery to’ ride in the 
fame coach with herfelf: fo it was at length agreed 
that Adams fhould fiil the vacant -place in the coach, 
aad Jofeph thould proceed on Rorfehack. 

They had not proceeded far before Mrs Slipflop, 


oe herfelf to the parfon, fpoke thus: ‘ There 


hath been a fttrange alteration in our family, Mr _ 
Adams, fince Sir -Thomas’s death’ * A ftrange 
alteration indeed !’ fays Adams, ‘as I gather from 
fome hints which have dropped from Jofeph. 
Aye,’ fays he, * [ could never haye believed it, 
but the longer one lives in the world, the more one 
fees.’ * So Jofeph hath given you hints.’—* But of 
what nature will always remain a perfe& fecret 
with me,’ cries the parfon; ‘ he forced me to pro- 
mife before he would communicate any thing. [I 
am indeed concerned to find her ladyfhip behave in 
fo unbeconing a mannef.. I. always thought her 
in the main a good lady, and fhould never have | 
fulpe&ed her of thoughts fo unworthy a Chriftian, 
and with a young lad her own fervant.’ *¢ Thefe 
things are no fecrets to me, I affure you,’ cries 
Slipflop ; * and I believe they will be none any where 
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* fhortly : for ever fince the boy’s departure, fhe hath 


* behaved more Jike a mad-woman than any thing 


* elfe © Truly I am heartily concerned,’ fays A~ 
dams, ‘for fhe was a good fort of a lady; indeed 
« I have often wifhed fhe had attended a little more 
* conftantly at the fervice, but fhe hath done a great 
« deal of good in the parifh.? * O Mr Adams!’ fays 
Slipflop, ‘ people that don’t fee all, often know no- 
* thing. Many things have been given away in our 


brag : but indeed I can’t avoid faying, if fhe had 
kept the keys herfelf, the poor would, have wanted 
“many a-cordial which | have Jet them have. As for 
my late mafter, he was as worthy a man as ever 
lived, and would have done infinite good if he 


Heavens rcft his foul ! I am confident he is there, 
and enjoys a quiet life, which fome folks would not 
allow Him here.’ Adams anfwered, he had never 
heard this before, and was miftaken, if fhe herfelf, 
(for he remembered fhe ufed to: commend her miftrefs 
and blame her mafter,) had not formerly been of an- 
other opinion. ‘ I don’t know,’ replied fhe, ‘ what I 
¢ might once think, but now I am confidous matters 


& 


~* areas I tell you; the world will fhortly fee who 


« hath been deceived : for my part 1 fay nothing, but 
« that it is wonderfome how fome people can carry aH 
«things with a grave face. | 


Thos Mr Adams and {he difcourfed, till they came — * 


oppofite to a great houfe which ftood ‘at fome di» 
ftance from the road; a Jady in the coach f{pying tt, 
cried, Yonder lives the unfortunate Leonora, if one 
can juftly call a woman unfortunate whom we muft 
own at the fame time guilty, and the author of her 
own calamity. This was abundantly fufficient to 
awaken the curiofity.of Mr Adams, as indeed it did 
that of the.whole company, who jointly folicited the 
Jady to acquaint them with Leonora’s hiftory, fince It 
feemed, by what fhe had faid,-to contain fomething 
remarkable. Ld | 

: - ; The 


family, I do affure you, without her knowledge. I . 
have heard you fay in the pulpit, we ought not to — 


_had not been controlled: but he loved a quiet life, - 
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The Lady, who was perfectly well bred, did not 
Fequire many intreaties, end having only wifhed their 
entertainment might make amends for the company’s 
attention, fhe began in the following manner, ~ | 


C H AP. IV. . ae 
The hiftory of Leonora: or, the unfortunate silt. 


EONORA was the daughter of a gentlemam 

of fortune ; fhe was tall and well ‘fhaped, with 
a {prightlinefs in her countenance which often attracts 
beyond more regular features jomed with an infipid 
ar: nor is this. kind of beauty lefs-apt te deceive than 
allure; the good humour which it indicates being 
often miftaken for good-natufe, and the vivacity for 
true underitanding. : 


- Leonora, who was now at the age of eighteen, — 


lived with an aunt of her’s ina town in the north of 
England. She was an extreme lover of guiety; and 
very carely miffed a ball, or any other public aflembly; 
where fhe had frequent opportunities of fatisfying a 


greedy appetite of vanity with the preference which 


was given her by the men to almoit every other wo- 
man prefent. : | 

Among many young fellows who were particular 
in their gallantries towards her, Horatio foon diitin- 


guilhed himielf in her eyes beyond all his competitors ; 


fhe danced with more than ordinary gaiety when he 
happened to be her partner; neither the fairnefs of 
the evening, nor the mufic of the nightingale, could 
Jengthen her walk like his: company. She affected 
no longer to underftaud the civilttes. of others; whilit 
fhe inclined fo attentive an ear to’ every compliment 


of Horatio, that fhe often fmiled even when it was too. 


delicate for her comprehenfion. 


‘ Pray, Madam,’ fays Adams, * who ‘was this | 


* Squire Horatio ?? | 

‘Horatio, fays the Lady, was a young gentleman of 
a good family, bred to the law, and had been fome 
few years called to the degree of a Barrilter. [is 


_ face and perfon were fuch as the generality allowed, 


handfome: but he had a dignity in his air very rarely 
K 2 
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to be feen. His temper was of the faturnine com.- 
plexton, but without the leaft taint of morofenefs. 
He had wit and humour, with an inclination to {a: 
tire, which he indulged rather too much. : 

This gentleman, who had contraéted the moft vio- 
Jent paflion tor Leonora, was the laft perfon who per- 
ceived the probability of its fuccefs. ‘The whole town 
had made the match for him, before he himfelf had 
_ drawn a confidence from her a¢tions fufficient to men- 
tion his paffion to her: for it was his opinion, (and 
perhaps he was there in the right), that it is highly 
impolitic to talk ferioufly of love to a woman before 
you have made fuch a progrefs in her affeftions, that 
ihe herfelf expects and defires to hear it. 


But whatever diffidence the fears of a Jover may 


create, which are apt to magnify every favour con- 
ferred on a rival, and to fee the little advances towards 
themfelves through the other end of the perfpective ; 
it was impoflible that Horatio’s paflion fhould fo blind 


_ his difcernment, as to prevent his conceiving hopes 


from the behaviour of Leonora, whofe fondnefs for 
him was now as vifible.to an indifferent perfon in 
their company, as his for her. 

© T never knew any of thefe forward fluts come to 
“ good,’ fays the Lady, who refuled Jofeph’s entrance 


into the coach, ‘ nor fhall I wonder at any thing fhe : 


* doth in the fequel.’ | 

The Lady proceeded in her ftory thus: It was im 
the midft of a gay converfation in the walks one even- 
ing, when Horatio whifpered Leonora, that he was 
defirous to take a turn or two with her in private; 
for that he had fomething to communicate to her of 
great confequence. ‘ Are you fure it is of confe- 
‘ quence?’ faid fhe fmiling—* I hope,’ anfwered he, 
© you will think fo too, fince the whole future happi- 
‘ nefs of my life muft depend on the event.’ 

Leonora, who very much fufpected what was. co- 
ming, would have deferred it till another time: but 
Horatio, who had more than half conquered the diffi- 
culty of fpeaking, by the firft motion, was fo very 
importunate, that fhe at laft yielded, and ee 
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the reft of the company, they turned afide into an une 
frequented walk. 

They had retired far out of the fight of the com- 
pany, both maintaining a RtriG& filence. At lait Ho- 
ratio made a full ftop, and taking Leonora, who 
ftood pate and trembling, gently by the hand, he 
fetched a deep figh, and then looking on her eyes 
with all the tendernefs imaginable, he cried out in a 
faltering accent; ‘O Leonora! is it neceflary for me 
* to declare to you on what the future happinefs of 
* my life mult be founded! Mult I fay, there is fomer 
« thing belonging to you which is a bar to my hap- 

*- pinefs, and which unlefs you will part with, 1 mult 
*. be miferable:? § What can that’be:’ replied Leo- 
nora.—‘* No wonder,’ faitd he, * you are furprifed 
* that I fhould make an objection to any thing which 
* is yours ; yet fure you may gneis, fince it is the only: 
‘one which the riches of the world, if they were 
~mine, fhovid purchafe of me—Oh it is that which 
“you muft part with, to beltow all the reft! Can: 
Leonora, or rather will fhe, doubt longer ! --— 
Let me then whifper it in her ears— lt ¥ your name,. 
Madam. It is by parting with that,’ by your con- 
defcenfion to be fot ever mine, which muit at once 
prevent me from being the molt miferable, and will 
render me the happielt of mankind.’ 

Leonora, covered with. bluthes, and with as an:- 
gry a look as the could poffibly put on, told him,. 
*- that had the fufpected what his declaration would 
* have been, he fhould nat have decoyed her: fronyr 
¢ her company; that he had fo furprifed and trighted 
‘her, that fhe begged him to’convey her hack as’ 

« quick as poflible, which he trembling very neac 
as much as hertelf, ‘did. 

‘ More fool- he,’ cried Skpflop, ¢ it is-a fign he: 
«knew very littl of our fe@’ * Truly, Macom,” 
faid Adams,.*-i think you are in the right, I fhould 
‘have. infilted té know a ag of her mind, when FE 
‘- had carried matters fo far”? But Mrs Grave-airs de-- 
fired the lady to omit all fuch fuliome tuff in her 


‘ 
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- Well, then,- Madam, to be as concife as pofhble, 
faid the lady, many weeks had not paffed after this 
Jnterview, before Horatio and Leonora were what 
they call on a good footing together. All ceremonies 
except the laft were now over ;. the writings were now 
drawn, and every thing was in the utmoft forward- 
nefs preparative to the putting Horatio in poffellion 


of all his wifhes. I will, if you pleafe, repeat you 


a letter from each of them which I have got by heart, 
and which will give you no {mall idea of their paffion 
~ en both fides. 

Mrs Grave-airs obje&ed to hearing thefe letters : 
but being put to the vote, it was carried again{i her 
‘by all the reft in the coach; parfon Adams contend- 
ing for it with the utmoft vehemence. 


HORATIO to LEONORA, 


ie OW vain, molt adorable creature, is the 
«| 24 purfuit of pleafure in the. abience of an ob- 
«* jet to which the mind is entirely devoted, unlefs 
« ic have fome relation to that obje&t! 1 was laft 
«« night condemned to the fociety of men of wit and 
«* Jearning, which, however agreeable it might have 
*¢ formerly been to me,-now only gave me a. fuipie 
“ cion that they imputed my ab(ence in converiation 
** to the true caufe. For which reafon, when your 
“¢ engagements forbid me the extatic happineis of 


* feeing you, 1 am always defirous to be alone;, 


«“ Gnce my fentiments tor Leonora are fo delicate, 
*‘ that I cannot bear the apprehenfion of another’s 
* prying into thofe dehghtful endearments with 
« which the warm imagination of a lover will fome- 
times indulge him, and which I[ fufpec my eyes 
*« then betray. ‘Fo fear this difcovery of our thoughts, 


* may perhaps appear too ridiculous a niceiy to- 
“* minds not fufceptible of all the tendernefles of this. 


«¢ delicate paffion. And furely we fhall fulped there 


‘¢© are few fuch, when we confider that it requires 


‘© every human virtue, to exert itfelf in its fuil ex- 
¢ tent. Since the beloved, whofe happineis it ulti- 
* mately refpects, may give us charming opportu- 
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‘ nities of being brave in her defence, generous to 
« her wants, compaflionate to her affliGions, grate- 
« fulto ner kindnefs; and, in the fame manner, of 
“ exercifing every other virtue, which he who. would 
not do to any degree, and that with the utmoft 
“rapture, can never deferve the name of a lover, 
“ [It istherefore with a.view to the delieate modelty 
* of your mind that! cultivate it fo purely in my 
“ own; anditis that which will fufficiently fuggelt to 
« you the uneafine(s [ bear from thofe liberties, which 
“ men, to whom the world allows politenefs, will 
“ {ometimes allow themfelves on thele occaftons. ; 

« Can i tell you with what eagernefs | expect the 
“ arrival of that blefled day, when { fhall experience’ 
“ the falichood of a common affertion, that the greatelt 
‘© human happineis confifts in hope? A doétriné 
“ which no perfon had ever ftronger reafon to be- 
“ lieve than myfelf at prefent, fince rione ever talted 
“fuch blifs as fires my bofom with the thoughts 
“ of fpending my future days with fuch a cou:pa- 
“ nion, and that every action of my life will have 
“ the glorious fatisfaction of conducing to your hap- 
© pinefs.” | 


LEONORA to HORATIO*. 


| T BE refinement of your mind has been fo 
s ‘evidently proved by every word and action 
ever fince 1 had firft the pleafure of knowing you, 
that I thought it impoffible my good opinion of 
Horatio could have been heightened to any addi- 
tional proof of merit. This very thought was my 

“ amufement when I received your laft letter, which 
- “ when I opened, [ confefs 1 was furprifed to find 
the delicate fentiments expreffled there, fo far ex- 
ceeded what I thought could come even from you, 
(although ! know all the generous principles human 
nature is capable of, are centered in your breatt) 
‘* that words cannot paint what I feel on the reflec- 
*‘ tion, that my happinefs fhall be the ultimate end 
of all your ations. 
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. * Oh Horatio! what'a life muft that be, where 
‘¢ the meaneft domeltic cares are {weetened by the 
‘¢ pleafing confideration, that. the man.on earth who 
* belt deferves, and to whom you are molt inclined’ 
© to give your affections, is to reap either profit or 
‘*. pleafure from al] you do! in fuch a cafe toils mult 


“ be turned into diverfions, and nothing but the un-. 


«6 avoidable inconveniencies of life can. make us ree. 
© member that we are mortal. —- : 

«‘ If the folitary turn of your thoughts, and the 
“* defire of keeping them undifcoverved, makes even 
** the converfation of men of wit and learning tedious: 
«* to you, what anxious hours mutt. 1 fpend who am 
“ condemned by cuftom.to the converfation.of wo-. 
«* men,. whofe natural curiofity leads them to pry in- 
** to all my thoughts, and whofe envy can never {fuf- 


_ . © fer Horatio’s heart to be poifefled by any.one with- 


“* out forcing them into malicious defigns.againft the: 
** perfon who is fo happy as to poffefs it! but, in- 
“| deed, if ever envy can poflibly have any excufe,' 
*¢ or even alleviation, it is: in this cafe, where the- 
*€ good is fo.great, that it mult be equally natural to 
** allto wifh it for themfelves, nor am 1 afhamed to- 
** own it; and to your merit, Horatio, I am obliged, 
“‘ that prevents my being in that molt uneafy of all 
*s the fituations IT can figure in my imagination, of* 
** being led by inclination to love the perfon whom. 
“ my own judginent forces me to condemn.” ~ 


‘Matters. were in fo great forwardnefs between this. 
fond couple, that the day was fixed for their marriage, 
and was now wwithin a fortnight, when. the feflions. 

’ chanced to be held for that county in a town about. 

“twenty miles. diftance from that which is the fcene of. 
our ftory. It feems it is ufual for the young genile- 

men of.the bar to repair to thefe feffions, not fo much. 
for the fake of profit, as to fhew their parts, and learn, 
the law of the jultices of peace: for which purpofe 
one of the wilelt afd gravelt of all the jultices is ap- 
pointed fpeaker or chairman, as they modeftly call ir,. 
and he reads them a lecture, and initructs them in the. 
true knowledge of the law. 

ee | | * You: 
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€ You are here guilty ef a little miftake,’ fays A- 
dams, ‘ which, if you pleafe, I will correé&; I have. 
“ attended at one of thefe quarter-effions, ‘where [ 
* obferved the counfel taught the jultices, inftead of 
* learning any thing of them.’ 

It is not very material, faid the Jady. Hither re- 
paired Horatio, who as he hoped by his profeflion to 
advance his fcstune, which was not at prefent very 
large, for the fake of his dear Leonora, he refolved to 
{pare no pains, nor lofe any opportunity of i improving 
or advancing himfelf in it. 

The fame afternoon in which he left the town, as 
Leonora ftood at her window, a coach and fix pafled - 
by: which fhe declared to be the compleatett, gen- 
teeleft, prettieft equipage fhe ever faw; adding t':e'% 
remarkable words. § OQ fam in love with that equi- 
© page!’ which, tho’ her friend Florella at that ume 
did not greatly regard, fhe hath fince remembered. 

In the evening an affembly was held, which Leo-. 
nora honoured with her company: but intended to 
pay her dear Horatio the compliment of refufing to 
dance in his abfence. 

O why have not women as good refolution to main~ 
tain their vows, as they have often good inchnations 
ao-making them! 

The gentleman who owned the coach and fix came 
to the afferably. His clothes were as remarkably fine 
as his equipage could be. He foon attracted the eyes 
of the company; all] the fmarts, all the ilk wailtcoats 
with filver and gold edgings,. were eclipfed i in dn initant. 

‘ Madan,’ faid Adams, * if it be not impertinent, [ 
“fhould be glad to know how this gentleman was 
dreffed ?” 

Sir, anfwered the lady, [ have been told he had 
on a cut-velvet coat of cinnamon colour, lined with 
a pink fattin, embroidered al] over with gold; his 
wailtcoat, which was cloth of filver, was embroidered 
with gotd hkewife. I cannot be particular as to the 
reft of his drefs: but it was all in the French fathion; 
for Bellarmine (that was his name) was jut arrived, 
from Paris, 

This 
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This fine figure did not more entirely engage the 
eyes of every lady in the aflembly, than Leonora dic 
his. He had fcarce beheld her, but he ftood motion- 
' Jefs and fixed as a ftatue, or at leaft would have done 
fo, if good breeding had permitted him. However, 
he carried it fo far, before he had power to correct 
himfelf, that every person id the room eafily difco- 
— vered where his admiration was fettled. The other 
Jadies bégan to fingle out their former partners, all 
perceiving who would be Bellarmine’s choice; which 
they however endeavoured, by all poflible means, to- 
prevent: many of them faying to Leonora, * O 
‘ Madam, I fuppofe we fhan’t have the pleafure of 


‘ feeing you dance to-night;’ and then crying out, — 


in Bellarmine’s hearing, * O Leonora will not dance, 
‘ I afflure you; her partner is not here.’ One mali-. 
cioufly attempted tu prevent her, by. fending a dif- 
agreeable fellow to afk her, that fo the might be ob- 
liged either to dance with him, or fit down: but this 
fclheme proved abortive. 2 
Leonora faw herfelf admired by the fine Rranger,. 
and envied by every woman prefent. Her little heart 
began to flutter within her, and her head was agitated 
with a convulfive motion; fhe feemed as if fhe would 


fpeak to feveral of her acquaintance,-but had nothing: 
to fay; for as fhe would not mention her prefent tri- _ 


umph, fo fhe could not difengage her thoughts one. 
‘moment from the contemplation of it: fhe had never 
tafted any thing like this happinefs. -She had before 
known what it was to torment a fingle woman; but 


to be hated and fecretly curfed by a whole afiembly, — 


was a joy referved for this bleiled moment. As -this 
val profufion of ecitacy had confounded her under- 
Randing. fo there was nothing fo foolith as her beha- 
viour ; the played a thoufand childifh tricks, diftorted 
her perfon into feveral {hapes, and her face into feve- 
ral laughs, without any reafon. In a word, her car- 
riage was as abfurd as he defires, which were, to af- 


fect an infenfibility of the ftranger’s admiration, and — 


at the fame time a triumph, from that admiration, 
ever every woman in the room, 
. : In. 
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In this temper of mind. Bellarmine’ having eR~ 


‘quired who the was, advanced to her, and with a 


low bow begged the honour of dancing with her, 
which fhe with as low a curt’fy immediately granted, 
She-danced with him all mght, and enjoyed perhaps 
the higheit pleafure that fhe was capable of feeling. 
At thefe words, Adams fetched a deep groan, 
which frightened the ladies, who told him, ‘ they hoped 
* he was not ill.’ He anfwered, * he groaned only 


© for the folly of Leonora.” 


Leonora retired (continued the Jady) about fix in | 
the morning, but not to reft. She tumbled and toiled 
in her bed, with very fhort intervals of fleep, and 
thofe entirely filled with dreams of the equipage and 
fine clothes fhe had feen, and 'the balls, operas, and 
ridottos, which had been the fubje@ of their conver- 
fation. 

In the afternoon, Bellarmine, in the dear coach 
ead fix, came to waiton her. He was indeed charm- 
ed with her perfon, and was, on enquiry, fo well 
pleafed with the circumftances of her tather, (for he 
himfelf, notwithftanding all his finery, was not quite 
fo, rich as Crefus or an Attalus.) * Attalus,’ fays 
Mr Adams: ‘ but pray-how came you acquainted with 
< thefe names?’ The lady {miled at the queition, and 
proceeded -—— He was fo pleafed, I fay, that he refol- 
ved to make his addrefles to her directly. He did- 
fo accordingly, and that with fo much warmth and 


‘brifknefs, that he quickly bafled her weak repulfes, 


and obliged the lady to refer him to her father, who 
fhe knew, would quickly declare in favour of a coach 
and fix. . : 

Thus, what Horatio had by fighs and tears, love- 
and tendernels, been fo long obtaining, the French- 
Englith Bellarmine with gaiety and gallantry poileiled 
himielf of in an inftant. In other words, what mo-- 
detty had employed a full. year in raifing, impudence 
-demolifhed In twenty-four hours. 

Here Adams groaned a fecond time: but the la 
dies, who began to {moke him, took no notice. 

From the opening of the affembly till the end of 
Bellarmine's vilit, Leongra had-fcarce once none 
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of Horatio: but he now began, though an unwel- 
come guelt, to enter into her mind. She wifhed the 
had feen the charming Bellarmine and his charming 
equipage, before matters had gone fo far ‘-Yet why 
(fay> the) fhould | with to have feen him before ; or 
what fignifies it that | have feen him now? Is not 
Horatio my lover? almoft my huiband? is he not 
as handfome, nay handfomer, than Bellarmine ? 
Aye, but Bellarmine is the gentecler and the finer 
man; yes, that he mult be allowed. Yes, yes, he 
is that. certainly But did not I no fonger ago than 
yefterday love Horatio more than all the world? 
Aye, but yelterday I hid not feen Bellarmine. But 
doth not Huratio doat on me, and may hé not in 
detpair break his heart, if I abandon him? Well, 
and hath not Bellarmine a heart to break too? Yes. 
Bot: { promifed Horatio firt; but that was poor 
Bellarmine’s misfortune; if I had feen hin firit, 
1 thould-certainly have preferred him Did not the 


fembiy, when every She was laying out for him ? 
When was it in Horatio’s power to give me fuch an 
inftance of affection? Can he give me an equipage, 
or any of thofe things whith Bellarmine will make 
me miftrefs of ? {ow vait is the difference between 
being the wife of a poor counfellor, and the wife 
of one of Bellarmine’s fortune! If { marry Horas 
tio, | fhall triumph over no more than one rival? 
but by marrying Kellarmine, [ fhall be the envy of 
all my acquaintance. What happinefs'!—But can 
I fuffer Horatio to die? for he hath fwern he can» 
not furvive my lois: but perhaps he may not die; 
if he fhould, can 1 prevent it? Muft I facritice my- 
felf to him? befides, Bellarmine may be as. mifer- 
able for me too.’ She was thus arguing with her+ 
felf when fome young ladies called her, to the walks, 
and a little relieved her anxiety for the prefent. . 
The next morning Bellarmine breakfafted with her 
4n prefence of her aunt, whom he fufficiently informs 
ed of his paffion for Leonora. He was no fooner with- 
drawn, than the old lady began to advife her niece 
on this occafion~—-~* You fee, child,’ fays fhe, ! ys 
P§ : © fore 
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d.ar creature prefer me to every woman in the af- _ 
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¢ fortune hath thrown in your way: and I hope you 
¢ will not withftand your own preferment.’ Leonora 
fighing, ‘ begged her not to mention any fuch thing, 
* when fhe knew her engagements to Horatio.’ ‘En-. 
‘ gagetnents toa fig,’ cry’d the aunt; ‘* you fhould 
* thank Heaven on your knees, that you have it yet 
* in your power to break them. Will any woman 
* hefitate a moment, whether fhe fhall ride in a coach, 
« or walk on foot all the days of her lite ?—But Bel- 
‘ larmine drives fix, and Horatio not even a pair.’ 
* Yes, but, Madam, what will the world fay:’ an- 
{wered Leonora; ‘ will not they condemn me?’ * The 
“ world is always on the fide of prudence,’ cries the 
aunt, ‘ and would furely condemn you, if you facrificed . 
* your intereft to any motive whatever. O, | know 
the world very well ; and you fhow your ignorance, . 
my dear, by your objection. . O” my confcience ! 
the world is wifer. I have lived longer in it than 
you, and I affure you there is not any thing worth 
our regard befides money; nor did | ever know any 
one perfon who matried from other contiderations, 
who did ‘not afterwards heartily repent it. Befides, 
if we examine the two men, can you prefer a {neak- 
ing fellow who hath been bred at the univerfity, 
to a fine gentleman juft come from his travels?— 
All the world muft allow Bellarmine to be a fine 
gentleman, pofitively a fine alge and a hand- 
fome man.’—* Perhaps, Madam, I thould not doubt, 
if I knew how to be handfomely off with the 
other. ‘ O leave that to me,’ fays the aunt. 
You .know your father hath not dae: acquainted 
with the affair. Indeed, for my part, I thought it 
might do well enough, not dreaming of fuch an of- 
fer: but (’ll difengage you; leave me to give the 
fellow an anfwer. I warrant you thall have no far- 
ther trouble.’ 

Leonora was at length fatisfied with her aunt’s rea- 
foning ; and Bellarmine fupping with her that even- 
ing, it was agreed he fhould the next morning go to 
her father and propofe the match, which the confent- 
ed fhould be confummated at his return. 
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The aunt retired foon after fupper, and the lovers 
being left together, Bellarmine began in the follow- 
ing manner; * Yes, Madam, this coat J affure you 
* was made at Paris, and I defy the belt Englith tai- 
* lor even to imitate it. There is not one of them 
* can cut, Madam, they can’t cut. If you obferve 
how this fkirt is turned, and this fleeve, a clumfy. 
Englifh rafcal can nothing like it.—Pray how do 
you like my liveries?’ Leonora anfwered, ‘ fhe 
thought them very pretty.’ * AJl French,’ fays he, 
I afflure you, except the great coats; [ never truft 
any thing more than a great coat to an Englifhman; 
you know one muft encourage our own people what 
one can, efpecially as, before I had fa place, I was 
in the country intereft, he, he, he! but for myfelf,. 
I would fee the dirty ifland at the bottom of the 
fea, rather than wear’a fingle rag of Englifh work 
about me; and Iam fure, after you have made one 
tour to Paris, you will be of the fame opinion with 
regard to your own clothes. You can’t conceive 
what an addition a French drefs would be to your 
beauty; I pofitively affure you, at the firft opera I 
faw fince I came over, I miftook the Englifh ladies . 
for chambermaids, he, he, he !’ is 
With fuch fort of polite difcourfe did the gay Bel- | 
Jarmine entertain his beloved Leonora, when the door 
opened all on a fudden, and Horatio entered the room, 
Here ’tis impoffible to exprefs the furprife of Leo- 
nora. 

‘ Poor woman,’ fays Mrs Slipflop, *‘ whata ter- 
¢ rible quaudary fhe muft be in!’ * Not at all,’ fays 
Mifs Grave-airs, * fuch fluts.can never be confound- 
*« ed.” « She muft have then more than Corinthian 
* affurance,’ faid Adams; ‘ aye, more than Lais her- 
© felf.’ , 

A long -filence, continned the lady, prevailed 
in the whole company. If the familiar entrance of 
‘Horatio ftruck the greateft aftonifhment into Bel- 
Jarmine, the unexpected prefence of Beliarmine no 
leis furprifed Horatio. At length Leonora, collect- 
ing all the fpiyit fhe was mifirefs. of, addreffed herfelf 

to the latter, and pretended to wander at the ae 
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of fo late a vifit. ‘ I fhould, indeed,’ anfwered he, 
-€ have made fome apology for diiturbing you at this 
© hour, had not my finding yox,in company affured 
¢ me I did not break in upon your repofe.’ Bellar- 
mine rofe from his chair, traverfed the room in 2 
minuet ftep, and humm’d an opera tune, while Ho- 


- ratio, advancing to Leonora, afked her in a whifper, if 


that gentleman was not a relation of hers; to which 
fhe anfwered with a fmile, or rather {neer, ‘ No, he 
‘ is no relation of mine yet;’ adding, ‘ the could not 
© suefs the meaning of his queftion.’ Horatio told her 
foftly, ‘ it did not arife from jealoufy.’: * Jealoufy !’ 
* Taffure you, it would be very ftrange in a com- 
€ mon acquaintance to give himfelf any of thofe airs.” 
Thefe words a little furprized Horatio; but before he 
had time to anfwer, Bellarmine danced up to thé 
fady, and told her, ‘ he feared he interrupted fomé 
* bufinefs between her and the gentleman.’ ‘* 1 can 
* have no bufinefs,’ faid fhe, ‘ with the gentleman, 
« nor any other, which need be any fecret to you. | 
© You'll pardon me,’ faid Horatio, * if I defire _ 

to know who this gentleman is, who is to be en- 
trufted with all our fecrets.? * You'll know foon 
enough,’ cries Leonora; * but I can’t guefs what 
fecrets can ever pafs between us of fach mighty 
confequence.’ * No, Madam!’ cries Horatio, ‘ ’m 
{ure you would not have me underftand you in ear- 
neft.’ © Fis indifferent to me,’ fays the, ‘how you 
paderftand me; but [ think fo unfeafonable a vifit 
ts dificult to be underftood at all, at lealt when 
people find one engaged; though onc’s fervants do 
not deny one, one may expect a well-bred perfon 
fhould foon take the hint” * Madam,’ faid Horatio, 
Idid not imagine any engagement with a ftranger, 
as it feems this gentleman is, would have made my 
vifit impertinent, or that any fuch ceremonies were 
to be preferved between perfons in our fituation.’. 
Sure you are in a dream,’ faid fhe, ‘ or would per- 
fuade me that [amin one. I know no pretenfions 
a common acquaintance can have to lay afide the 
-ceremonies of good-breeding.’ -* Sure,’ faid - he, 
iam in a dream; for it is impoffible [ fhould be 
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* really efteemed a common acquaintance by. Leo- 


‘ nora, after what has pafled between us!’ ‘ Paffed 
‘ between us! Do you intend to affront me hefore 
‘ this gentleman:’ ‘ D—n me, affront the lady,’ 
fays Bellarmine, cocking his hat, and ftrutting up to 
Horatio, ‘ Does any man dare affront this lady be- 
* fore me, d—n me?’ ¢ Harkee, Sir,’ fays Horatio, 
‘ I would advife you to lay afide that fierce air; for 
‘Tam mightily deceived, if this lady has not a vio- 
f lent defire to get your worfhip a good drubbing.’ 
* Sir, faid Bellarmine, ‘ I have the honour to be her 
‘ protector, and d—n me if I underftand your mean- 
‘ing. © Sic,’ anfwered Horatio, * the is rather your 
* protectrefs: but give yourfelf no more airs, for you 
‘ fee lam prepared for you,’ (fhaking his whip at 
‘ him.) ‘Oh! Sercviteur tres humble,’ fays Bellarmine, 
© jes vous entend parfuitinent bien” At which time the 
aunt, who had heard of Horatio’s vifit, entered the 
room, and foon fatisSed all his doubts. She cone 
vinced him that he was never more awake in his 
life, and that nothing more extraordinary had hap- 
pered in his three days abfence, than a {mall alterae 
tion in the atfections of Leonora; who now burft into 
tears, and wondered what reafon fhe had given him 
to ufe her in fo barbarous a manner. Horatio defired 
Bellarmine to withdraw with him: but the ladies pre» 
vented it, by Iaying violent hands on the latter; upon 
which, the former took his leave without any great 
.ceremony, and departed, leaving the lady with his 
rival to confult for his fafety, which Leonora feared 
her indifcretion might have endangered : but the aunt 
comforted her with affurances, that Horatio would 
not venture his perfon againft fo accomplifhed a cava 
lier as Bellarmine; and that being a lawyer, he would 
feck revenge in his own way, and the moft they had 
to apprehend from him was an ation. 

They at length therefore agreed to permit Bellar- 
mine to retire to his lodgings, having firft fettled all 
matters relating to the journey which he was to un- 
dertake in the morning, and their preparations for the 
quptials at his return, 

But 
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But alas, as\ wife men have obferved, the feat of 
valour is not in the countenance; and many a grave 
and plain man, will, on a jutt provocation, betaké 
himfelf to that mifchievous metal, cold iron; while’ 
men of a fiercer brow, and fometimes with that em- 
blem of courage, a cockade, will more prudently de- — 
cline it. 

Leonora was waked in the morning, from a vi- 
fionary coach and fix, with the difmal account, that 
Bellarmine was run through the body by Horatio; 
that he lay languithing at an inn, and the furgeons 
had declared the wound mortal. She immediately 
leaped out of the bed, danced about the room ina 


- frantic manner, tore her hair, and beat her breatt in 


all the agonies of defpair : in which fad condition her 
aunt, who likewife arofe at the news, found her. 
The good old lady applied her utmolt art to comfort 
her niece. She told her, ‘ while there was life there 
was hope; but that if he fhould die, her affliction 
would be of no fervice to Bellarmine; and would 
only expofe herfelf, which might probably keep her 
fome time without any future offer ; .that as matters 
had happened her wifeft way would be to think 
no more of Bellarmine, but to endeavour to regain 
© the affections of Horatio.’ ‘ Speak not to me,’ 
cried the difconfolate Leonora; ‘ is it not owing to. 
£ me, that poor Bellarmine has loft his life? have not 
* thefe curfed charms,’ (at which words fhe looked fted- 
faftly in the glafs) « been the ruin of the moft charming 
*« man of thisage Can I .ever bear to contemplate 
« my own face again?’ (with her eyes {till fixed on 
the glafs? « AmI not the murderefs of the fineft gen- 
< tleman? No other woman in the town could have 
¢ made any impreffion on him.’ ‘ Never think of 
« things paft,’ cries the aunt,’ think of regaining 
‘ the affe@ions of. Horatio... ‘ What reafon,’ faid 
the niece, ‘ have I to hope he would forgive me? 
* No, I have loft him as well as the other, and it was | 
‘ your wicked advice which was the occafion of all; 
« you feduced me, contrary to my inclinations, to 
¢ abandon poor Horatio,’ at which words fhe_burft 
| Be ae into 
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into tears; ‘ yOu prevailed upon me, whether I wotld 
or no, to give up my affections for him; had it-noe 
been for you, Bellarmine never would-have entered 
into my thoughts; had not his addrefles been back- 
ed by your perfuafions, they never would have made 
any impreffion on me; I fhould have defied all the 
fortune and equipage in the world; but it was you, 
it was you, who got the better of my youth and 
fimplicity, and forced me to lofe my dear Horatio 
‘forever’ — . : 

The aunt was almoft borne down with this torrent 
of words; fhe however rallied all the ftrength the 
could, and drawing her mouth up in a purfe, began: 
{ am not furprifed, niece, at this ingratitude. 
Thofe who advife young women for their intereft, 
muft always expect fuch a return: I am convinced 
my brother will thank me for breaking off your 
match with Horatio at any rate,’ ‘ That maynot 
be in your power yet,’ anfwered Leonora ; ‘ tho? 
it is very ungrateful in you to defire or attempt it, 
after the prefents you have received from him.? 
(For indeed true it is, that many prefents, and fome 
pretty valuable ones, had pafled from Horatio to the 
old lady: but as true it is, that Bellarmine, when he 
breakfafted with her and her niece, had complimented 
her with a brilliant from his finger, of much greater 
value than all fhe had touched of the other.) . 

The aunt’s gall was on float to reply, when a fer- 
vant brought a Jetter into the room; which Leonora, 
-hearing it came from Bellarmine, with great eager- 
_ nefs opened, and read as follows : 
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«¢ Moft divine creature, 


i T HE wound which | fear you have heard I re- 
f ceived from my rival, is not like to be fo 
** fatal as thofe fhot into my heart, which have been 
*¢ fired from your eyes, tout-brilliant. Thofe are the 
** only cannons. by which I am to fall: for my fur- 
<¢ geon gives me hopes of being foen able to attend 
“© your Ruelle; till when, unlefs you would do me 
“* an honour which I have icarce the sardiefe. to 
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«¢ think of, your abfence will be the greatelt anguifh 
s¢ can be felt by, 


4© Madam, | 
“© Avec toute le refpec?é in the world, 


* Your moft obedient, mcft abfolute 
‘© Devoté, 
« BELLARMINE.” 


As foon as Leonora perceived fuch hopes of Bellar- 
mine’s recovery,.and that the goflip Fame had, ac- 
cording to cultom, fo enlarged his danger, fhe pre- 
fently abandoned all further thoughts of Horatio, and 
was foon reconciled to her aunt, who received her 
again into favour, with a more Chriftian forgivenefs 
than we generally meet with. Indeed, it is pofflible, 
fhe might be a little alarmed at the hints which her 
niece had given her concerning the prefents. She 
might apprehend fuch rumours, fhould they get 
abroad, might injure a reputation, which, by tre- 
quenting church twice a-day, and preferving the ut- 
moft rigour and ftriénefs in her countenance and 
behaviour for many years, fhe had eftablifhed. 

Leonora’s paflion returned now -for Bellarmine 
with greater force after its {mall relaxation than ever. 
She propofed to her aunt to make him a vifit in his 
confinement, which the old lady, with great and 
commendable prudence, advifed her to decline: ‘* For,’ 
fays fhe, ‘ fhould any accident intervene to prevent 
* your intended match, too forward a behaviour 
¢ with this lover may injure you in the eyes of others. : 
* Every woman, till fhe is married, ought to confider 
* of and provide againft the pofflibility of the affair’s 
‘ breaking off.’ Leonora faid, fhe thould be indif- 
ferent to whatever might happen in fuch a cafe; for 
fhe had now fo abfolutely placed her affections on 
this dear man, (fo fhe called him) that, if it was her 
misfortune to lofe him, fhe fhould forever abandon 
all theughts of mankind. She therefore refolved to 
vifit him, notwithftanding all the prudent advice of 
her aunt to the contrary, and that very afternoon exe- 
cuted her refolution. | 

The 
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The Lady was proceeding in her ftory, when the 
coach drove into the inn where the company were 
to dine, forely to the diffatisfacion of Mr Adams, 
whofe ears were the moft hungry part about him; he 
being, as the reader may perhaps guefs, of an infa- 
tiable curiofity, and heartily defirous of hearing the 
end ot this amour, though he‘ profefled he could 
es with fuccefs to a lady of fo inconftant a difpo- 

tion. 


C H A P. V:. ‘ 


A dreadful quarrel which happened at the inn where 
' the company dined; with its bloody confequences to 
Mr Adams. | 


| A S foon as the paflengers had alighted from the 
coach, Mr Adams, as was his cuftom, made di- 
rectly to the kitchen, where he found Jofeph fitting 
by the fire, and the hofteis anointing his leg: for the 
horfe, which Mr Adams had borrowed of his clerk, 
had fo violent a propenfity to kneeling, that one 
would have thought it had,been his trade as well as 
his malter’s ; nor would he always give any notice of 
fuch his intenvon: he.was often found on his knees, 
when the rider Jeaft expected it. This foible, how- 
ever, was of no great inconvenience to the parfon, who 
was accuitomed to it, and as his legs almoft touched 
the ground when he beftrode the beaft, had but a little 
‘way to fall, and threw himfelf forward on fuch oc- 
cafions with fo much dexterity, that he never received 
any milchief; the horfe and he frequently rolling - 
many paces diftance, and afterwards both getting up 
and meeting as good friends as ever. 

Poor Jofeph, who had not been ufed to fuch kind 
of cattle, though an excellent horfeman, did not fo 
happily difengage himfelf; but falling with his leg 
‘under the bealt, received a violent contufion, to which 
the good woman was, as we have faid, applying a 
_ ‘warm hand, with fome camphorated fpirits, juft at the 
‘time when the parfon entered the kitchen. 

He had fcarce exprefled his concern for Jofeph’s 
misfortune, before the hoft likewife entered. He was 
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by no means of Mr Tow-woufe’s gentle difpofition, 
and was indeed perfect matter of his houfe, and every 
thing in it but his guelts. - : 

This furly fellow, who always proportioned his re- 
{pe& to the appearance of a traveller, from Gop: blefs | 
your honour, down to plain Coming prefently, obfer- 
ving his wife on her knees to a footman, cried out, — 
without confidering his circumftances, ‘ What a pox - 
* is the woman about? Why don’t you mind the com- 
© pany in the coach? Go and afk them what they will 
‘ have for dinner?” ‘ My dear,’ fays fhe, ‘ you know 
¢ they can have nothing but what is at the fire, which 
« will be ready prefently; and really the poor young 
‘. man’s leg is very much bruiled.’ At which words 
fhe fell to chaffing more violently than before: the 
bell then happening to ring, he damned his wife, and 
bid her go in to the company, and not ftand rubbing 
there all day: for he did not believe the young fel- 
Jow’s leg was fo bad as he pretended; and if it was, 
avithin twenty miles he would find a furgeon to cut it 
off. Upon thefe words, Adams fetched two ftrides 
acrofs. the room; and {napping his fingers over his 
head, muttered aloud, ‘ He would excommunicate 


_£ fuch a wretch for a farthing; for he betieved the 


* devil had more humanity.’ Thefe words occafioned 
a dialogue between Adams and the hoft, in which there 
were two or three fharp replies, till Jofeph bade the 
Jatter know how to behave himfelf to his betters. At 
‘which the hoft (having firft ftrictly furveyed Adams) 
fcornfully repeating the word betters, flew into a 
rage, and telling Jofeph he-was as able to walk out of 
his houfe as he had been to walk into it, offered to Jay 
violent hands on him; which Adams perceiving, dealt 


_him fo found a compliment over his face with his filt, 


that the blood immediately gufhed out of his nofe ia 
a ftream. The hoft being unwilling to be outdone in 
courtefy, efpecially by a perfon of Adams’s figure, re- 
turned the favour with fo much gratitude, that the 
parion’s noftrils began to look a little redder than 
ufual. Upon which he again affailed his antagonift, 
and with another ftroke laid him fprawling on the 
vor. 
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The hoftefs, who was a better wife than fo furly a 
hufband deferved, feeing her hufband all bloody and 
_ ftretched along, haftened prefently to his affiftance, or 
rather. to revenge the blow, which, to all appearance,~ 
was the laft he would ever receive; when, lo! a pan 
full of hog’s blood, which unluckily {tood en the 
dreffer, prefented itfelf fir to he® hands. She feized 
it in her fury, and without any reflection difcharged 
it into the parfon’s face, and with fo good an aim, that 
‘much the greater part firft faluted his countenance, 
and trickled thence in fo large a current down to his 
beard, and over his garments, that a more horrible 
{pectacle was hardly to be feen, or even imagmed. All 
which was perceived by Mrs Slipflop, who entered the 
kitchen at that inftant. This good gentlewoman, not 
being of a temper fo extremely cool and patient as 
perhaps was required to afk many queftions on this 
occafion, flew with great impetuofity at the holteis’s 
cap, which, together with fome of her hair, fhe pluek- 
ed from her head tn a moment, giving her at the fame 
time feveral hearty cuffs in the face,. which, by fre- 
quent praétrce on the inferior fervants, fhe had learn 
ed an excellent knack of delivering with a good grace. 
Poor Jofeph could hardly rife from his chair; the 
parfon was employed in wiping the blood from his 
eyes, which had entirely blinded him, and the land- 
lord was but juft beginning to ftir, whilft Mrs Slipflop, 
holding down the landlady’s face with her left hand, 
made fo dextrous an ufe of her right, that the poor 
woman began to roar in a key which alarmed all the 
‘company in the inn. 

There happened to be in the inn at this time, befides 
the ladies who arrived m the ftage-coach, the two 
gentlemen who were prefent at Mr Tow-woufe’s when 
Jofeph was detained for his horfe’s meat, and whom 
‘we have before-mentioned to have ftopped at the ale~ 
houfe with Adams. There was likewife a gentleman 
juft returned from his travels to Italy; all whom the 
‘ horrid outcry of murder prefeatly brought into the 
kitchen, where the feveral combatants were found tn 
the poftures already defcribed. 
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It was now no difficulty to put an end to the fray, 
the conquerors being fatisfied with the vengeance they 
had taken, and the conquered having no appetite to 
renew the fight. The principal figure, and which en- 
gaged the eyes of all, was Adams, who was all over 
covered with blood, which the whole company con- 
cluded to be his own; and confequently imagined him 
no longer for this world. But the hoft, who had now re- 
covered from his blow, and was rifen from the ground, 
foon delivered them from this apprehenfion, by damning | 
his wife for wafting the hog's puddings, and telling 
her, all would have been very well, if fhe had not in- 
sermeddled like a b— as fhe was; adding, he was very 
glad the gentlewoman had paid her, though not half 
avhat fhe had deferved. The poor woman. had indeed 
fared much the worft, having, befides the unmerciful 
cuffs received, Joft a quantity of hair, which. Mrs Slip- - 
flop in triumph held in her left hand. -2 
The traveller, addreffing himfelf to Mrs Grave-airs, 
defired“ber not to be frightened; for there had been 
only a little boxing, which he faid, to their di/gracia, 
the Englith were accuffomata to: adding, it muit be 
however a fight fomewhat ftrange to him, who was 
juft come from: Italy, the Italiatis not being addicted to 
the cuffardo, but baffonza, fays he. He then went up 
to Adams, and telling him he looked like the gholt of 
Othello, bid him not thake his goary locks at him, for 
he could not fay he did it. Adams very innocently 
anfwered, * Sir, | am far from accufing you.’ He 
then returned to the lady, and cried, ‘ | find-the bloody 
* gentleman is uno infipido del nullo fenfo. Dammata 
* dime, if I have feen fuch a /pedtacule in my way 
* from Viterbo.’ r 

One of the gentlemen having learned from the hoft 
the occafion of this buftle, and being affured by him | 
that Adams had ftruck the fir blow, whifpered in his 
ear, he’d warrant he would recover. ‘ Recover, 
‘, matter,’ faid the hoft, fmiling; * Yes, yes, 1 am not, 
§ afraid of dying with a blow or two neither, T am not 
§ fuch a chicken as that.’ ¢ Pugh!’ faid the gentle- 
man, ‘ [ mean you will recover damages in that action 
* which undoubtedly you intend to bring, as foon as 
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* a writ can be returned from London; for yeu look 


* Jike a man of too much fpirit and courage to fuffer — 


* any one to beat you without bringing your action 
* againft him: he mult bea {candalous fellow indeed, 
* who would put upa lanes whillt the law is open 
* to revenge it; befides, he hath drawn blood from 
* you, and fpoiled your coat; and the jury will give 
* damages for that too. An excellent new coat upon 
* my word, and now not worth a fhilling !’ 

‘ I don’t care,’ continued he, ‘ to intermeddle tn 
© thefe cafes; but you have a right to my evidences 
and if [am fworn I muft fpeak the truth. I faw 
you fprawling on the floor, and the blood gufbing 
from your noftrils, You may take your own opi- 
nion; but was I in your circumftances, every drop 
of my blood fhould convey an ounce of gold into 
my pocket; remember [| don’t advife you to go to 
law ; but if your jury were Chrilftians, they mult 
give {winging damages, That’s all.’ ‘ Mafter,’ 
cried the hoft, feratching his head, ‘ I have no fto- 
4 mach to law, I thank you. I have feen enough 
* of that in the parifh, where two of my neighbours 
* have been at law about a houfe, till they have 
“ both lawed themfelves into a gaol.? At which 
words he turned about, and began to enquire again 
after his hog’s puddings; nor would: it probably 
have been a fufficient excafe for his wile, that fhe 
fpilt them in his defence, had not fome awe of the 
€ompany, efpecially of the Italian traveller, who was 
a perfon of great dignity, with-held his rage. Whift 
one of the above-mentioned gentlemen was employed, 
as we have feen him, on the behalf of the land- 
Jord, the other was no Jefs hearty on the fide of Mt 
Adams, whom he advifed to bring his aétion im- 
mediately. He faid, the aflault of the wife wasin law 
the aflault of the hufband; for they were but one 
perfon; and he was liable to pay damages, which 
he faid muft be confiderable, where fo bloody a dif- 
pofition appeared. Adams anfwered, tf it was true 
that they were but one perfon, he had affaulted the 
wife; for he was forry to own he had -ftruck the huf- 
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cries the gentleman; ‘ for it could not poflibly ap- 
‘ pear to the court: for here was no evidence pre- 
© fent but the lame man in the chair, whom I fup- 

* pofe to be your friend, and would confequently fay 
. nothing but what made for you.’ ‘* How, Sir,’ fays 
eadams, ‘do you take ‘me for a villain, who would 

‘ profecute revenge in cold blood, and ufe unjuftifiable 
¢ means to obrain it? If you knew me ahd my order, 
* I fhould think you affronted both.’ At the word- 
order, the gentleman ftared, (for he was too bloody 
to be of any modern order of knights), and turning 
haitily about, saa ‘ Every man koew. his own buli- 
© nels.’ 

Matters being now compofed, the company retired 
to their feveral apartments, the two gentlemen con- 
gratulating each other on the fuccefs of their good 
offices, in procuring a perfec reconciliation between 
the contending parties; and the traveller went to his 
repaift, crying, asthe italian poet fays, 

‘ Je voi very well, gue tuta e pace, 
* So fend up dinner, good Bonitace.’ 

The coachman began now to grow importunaté 
with his pailenzers, whofe entrance tnto the. coach was 
retarded by Mifs Grave-airs infilting, againit the re« 
monitrance of all the reft, that tne would not admit a 
footman into the coach; for poor Jofeph was -too 
lame to mount a horfe. A young lady, who was, 
as it feems, an Earl’s grand-daughter, begged it with 
almolt tears in her eyes. Mr Adams prayed, and 
Mrs Slipflop fcolded,- but all to no purpofe. She 
faid, {Re would not demean herielf to ride with a 
footman: that there were waggons on the- road : 
that if the matter of the coach detired it, fhe would 
. pay for two places: but would fuffer no fuch fel- 
low to come in. ‘ Madam,’ fays Slipflop, * | am 
* {ure no one can refnfe another ‘coming into a ‘tuge- 
* coach.’ ‘ J don’t know, Madam,’ fays the Lady, 
* 1 am not much ufed to {tage-coaches, I feldom tra-_ 
* vel in them” ¢ That may be, Madam,’ replied . 
Slipflop, * very good people do, and fome’ peopte’s 
‘ betters, for aught I know.’ Miis Grave-airs faid, 
Some folks might fometimes give their tongues a 
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liberty, to fome people that were their betters, 
which did not become them; for her part, fhe was 
not ufed to converfe with fervants.- Slipflop re 
turned, Some people kept no fervants to converfe 
with: for her part, fhe thanked Heaven fhe lived 
4n a family where there were a great many; and 
had more under her own command, than any paultry 
Jittle gentlewoman in the kingdom. Mifs Grave-airs 
cried, She believed her miftrefs would not encourage 
fuch faucinefé to +her betters. ‘ My betters,’ fays 
Slipflop, ‘ who.is my betters, pray ” « I am your bet- 
* ters,’ anfwered Mifs Grave-airs, ¢ and 1’ll acquairit 
* your Miftrefs’—At which Mrs Sfhpflop laughed 
aloud, and told her, Her lady was one-of the great 
gentry, and fuch little paultry gentlewomen, as fome 
folks who travelled in ftage-coaches, would not eafily 
come at her. ’ 

This dmart dialogue between fome people and 
fome folks, was going on at the coach door, when a 
folemn perfon riding into the inn, and feeing Mifs 


_Grave-airs, immediately accofted her with, ‘ Dear 
' © child, how do you?’ She prefently anfwered, ‘O! — 


6 
‘ papa, I am glad you have overtaken me.’ ‘ So ana 
‘ |,’ anfwered he: * for one of our coaches is juft at 


« hand: and there being room for you in it, you - 


‘ fhall go no farther in the ftage, unlefs you defire 


<“it’ © How can you imagine [ fhould defire it?’ | 


fays fhe; fo bidding Slipflop ride with her fellow, 
if the pleafed, the took her father by the hand, 
who was ju(t alighted, and walked with him into a 
zoom. . | 
Adams inftantly afked the coachman in a whifper, 
if he knew who the génileman was? The coach- 
man anfwered, he was now a gentleman, and kept 
his horfe and man: ‘ but times .are altered, matter,’ 
faid he: * | remember when he was no better bora 
‘ than myfelf.’ « Ay! ay !? fays Adams. ‘ My father 
* drove the fquire’s coach,’ anfwered he, ‘ when that 
« very man rode poftilion: but he is now his fteward, 
‘ and a great gentleman.’ Adams then {napped his 
fingers, and cried, He thought fhe was fome fuch 
trollop. , : 


- 


Adams 
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Adams made halite to acquaint: Mrs Slipflop with — 
this good: news, as he imagined it; but it found a re- 
ception. different from what he expected. The pru-’ 
dent gentlewoman, who de{pifed the anger of Milfs 
Grave-airs, whilit fhe conceived her the daughter of 
a gentleman of fmall fertune, now fhe heard her al- 
liance with the upper fervants of a great family in _ 
her neighbourhood, began to fear her intereft with 
her miitrefs. She wifhed fhe had not carried the dif- 
pute fo far, and began to think of endeavouring to 
reconcile herfelf to the- young lady betore fhe lefc 
thé inn; when fuckily the feene at Londou, which 
the reader can fcarce have forgotten, prefented itfelf 
to her mind;. and. comforted her with fuch: atfurance, 
that fhe no Jonger apprehended any enemy with her 
miftre{s. | ; | 

Every thing being: now adjulted,. the. company en~ 
tered the coach, which was juft on its departure, 
when one lady recollected fhe had left her fan, a fe- 
cond her gtoves,. a.third a fnuff-box, and a fourth a ~ 


— {melling-boitle behind. her; to find all, which occay 


fioned tome delay, and much. {wearing, to. the coach- 
man. ; 

As foon asthe coach had left the inn,, the women: 
all together fell to the character of Mifs Grave-airs,. 
whom one of them declared fhe had. fufpected‘to be 
{ome low creature, from the beginning of their jour- 
ney.;. and: another affirmed, had not even. the looks 
ef a gentlewoman: a third: warranted fhe was no 
better than the fhould be; and turning to the lady: 
whu had related the ftory in the coach, faid, © Did 
« you ever hear, Madam, any thing fo pradifh:as her 
¢ remarks? Well, deliver me from the cenforiou({ne/s 
* of fuch a prude.’ The fourth added;.* O Madam: 
* all thefe creatures.are cenforious: but for my part, 
« I wonder where the wretch was bred; indeed. I-mait 
© own 1 have feldom converfed with:thefe mea kind 
“of people; fo that it may appear ftranger to me; 
‘- but to 'refufe.the general defire of a whole company 
‘ had fomething in it fo aitonifhing, that, for my: 
*- part, | own.I fhould hardly believe it, if my own 
S- ears, had: not been witnefles.to it.’ * Yes, and fo 
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handfome a young fellow,’ cries Slipflop: ¢ the wo- 
man muft have no compulfion in her, I believe the 
is more of a Turk than a Chriftian; I am certain, 
if fhe had.any Chriftian woman’s blood in her veins, 
the fight of fuch a young fellow mult have!warm’d 
it. Indeed there are fome wretched, miferable old 
objects, that turn one’s ftomach; | fhould not won- 
der if fhe had refufed fuch a one; I am as nice as 
herfelf, and fhould have cared no more than her- 
felf for the company of ftinkimg old fellows: but 
hold up thy head, Jofeph, thou art none of thofe; 
‘ and fhe who hath not compuilion for thee is a My- 
‘ hummetman, and I will maintain it.? This cons 
verfation made Jofeph uneaty, as well as the ladies; 
who, perceiving the fpirits which Mrs Slipflop was 
‘in, (for indeed fhe was not a cup too low), began to 
fear the confequence; one of them therefore defired 
the Lady to conclude the ftory—* Ay, Madam,’ faid 
Slipflop, * 1 beg your Ladythip to give us that ftory 
‘ you commenfated in the morning;” which requeft 
that well-bred woman immediately complied with. 


CH A’ RP. VI 
Conclufton of the unfortunate silt. 


: EON ORA having once brake thro’ the bounds 
ip which cuftom and modefty impofe on her fex; 
_ foon gave an unbridled indulgence to her paffion. 
Her vilits to Bellarmine. were more conftant, as well 
as longer, than his furgeon’s; in a word, fhe became 
abfolutely his nurfe, made his water gruel, admint- 
fired him his medicines, and, notwithitanding the 
prudent advice of her aunt to the contrary, almoft en- 
trely refided in her wounded lover’s apartment. 
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‘The ladies of the town began to take her conduct — 


under. confideration; it was the chief topic of dif 
courie at their tea-tables, and was very feverely cen- 
fured by the molt part; efpecially by Lindamira, a 
lady whofe difcreet and ftarch carriage, together with 
a conitant attendance at church three times a-day, 
had utterly defeated many malicious attacks on her 


_, ©wn reputation: for fuch was the envy that Linda- ~ 


mira’s 
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tmira’s virtue had attracted, that, notwith{tanding her 
own ftrié behaviour, and ftri@ enquiry into the lives 
of others, fhe had not been able to efcape being the 
mark of fome arrows herfelf, which however did her 
no injury; a bleffing, perhaps, owed by her to the. 
clergy, who were her chief male companions, and. 
with two or three of whom {fhe had been barbaroufly. 
and unjuftly calumniated. 

‘ Not fo unjuftly neither, perhaps,’ fays: Slipflop;. 
‘for the clergy are men, as well as other folks.’ 


‘The extreme delicacy of Lindamira’s: virtue was- ~ 


eruelly hurt by thofe freedoms which Leonora allow- 
ed herfelf: fhe faid, It was-an affront to ler fex; tha& 
fhe did not imagine-it cunfiftent with any woman’s 
honour to fpeak to the creature, or to be feen in her 
company: andthat, for her- part, fhe fhould always. 


refufe to dance -at an aflembly with -her, for. fear of: — 


contamination-by taking her by the hand,. 


But to return to my ftory: as foon as Bellarmine: — 


was recovered, which was fomewhat within.a month: 
from his receiving the .waund, he fet out, according. 
to agreerment, for Leonora’s father’s, in order to pro-- 
pofe the match, and fettle all matters with. him touch-- 
ing fettlements, and the like. | ' 

A little before his arrival, the old gentleman had: 
received an information of the affair by the following: 


~ letter, which [ can repeat verbatim, and which, they: 


fay; was written neither by Leonora nor her aunt,. 
though it was in a woman’s hand. The letter was in: 
thefe words: : 


S-I Ry- | 
“ [AM forry to acquaint you, that your daughter™ 
« °™ Leonora hath a&ed one of the bafeft, as well as 
“ moft fimple parts with a young gentleman to whom . 
*« fhe had engaged hertelf, and whom fhe hath, (par- 


* don the word) jilted for another of infertor fortune, ¢ 


“-notwithftanding his fuperior figure. You may take- 
“- what meafures you pleafe on this occafion; I have 
“-performed what I thought my duty; as I have,. 


‘though unknown.to. you, a very great refpet for. — 


“-your family.” ° 
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The old gentleman did not give himfelf the trouble 
to anfwer this kind epiftle; nor did he take any no- 
tice of it after he had read it, tif] he faw Bellarmine, 


He was, to fay the trath, one of thofe fathers who — 


Jook on children as an unhappy confequence of their 
youthful pleafures; which as he would have been de 
lighted not to have had attended them, fo was he no 
leis pleafed with an opportunity to rid himfelf of the 
incumbrance. He pafled, in the world’s language, 
as an exceeding good father, being not only fo raé 
pacious as to rob and plunder all mankind to the at- 


moft of his power, but even to deny himfelf the cone. 


veniencies and almoft neceffaries of life; which his 
neighbours attributed to a defire of raifing immenfe 
fortunes for his children: but in fac it was not fo: 
he heaped up money for its own fake only, and 
Jooked on his children as his rivals, who were to en- 
joy his beloved miftrefs, when he was incapable of 
 poffefling her, and which he would have been much 


more charmed with the power of carrying along with 


him: nor. had his children any other fecurity of being 
his heirs, than that the law would conftitute them 
fuch without a will, and that he had not affection 
enough for any one living to take the trouble of writ- 
ing one. 

To this gentlemam came Bellarmine on the errand 
Ihave mentioned. His perfon, his equipage, his fa- 
mily, and his eftate, feemed ‘to the father to make 
him an advantageous match for his daughter; he 
therefore very readily accepted his propofals: but 
when Bellarmine imagined the principal affair con- 
cluded, and began to open the incidental matters 
of fortune, the old gentleman prefently changed 


his countenance, faying, He refolved never to marry — 


his daughter on a Smishfield match; that whoever 
had love for her to take her, would, when he died, 
find her fhare of his fortune in his -coffers: but 
he had feen fuch examples of undutifulnefs happen 
from the too early generofity of parents, that he 


had made a vow never to part with a fhilling whilf 


he lived, He commended the faying of aia 
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“He that fpareth the rod, fpoileth the child:" but 
added, he might have likewife aflérted, that he that 
fpareth the purfe faveth the child. He then ran 
into a difcourfe on the.extravagance of the youth of 
the age ; whence he launched into a diflertation on 
horfes, and came at length to commend thofe Bellar- 
mine drove. That fine gentleman, who,. at. another 
feafon, would have been well enough pleafed to dwell 
a little on that fubje@, was now-very eager to refume 
the circumftance of fortune. He faid, He had “a very 
high value for the yotng lady, and would receive 
her with lefs than he would-any other whatever ; 
but- that even his love to her made fome regard to 
worldly matters neceflary ; for it would be a moft 
diftracting fight for him to fee her, when he had 
the honour to be her hufband, in. lefs than a coach | 
and fix. The old gentleman anfwered, ‘ Four will 
‘ do, four will do;’ and then took a turn from horfes 


_ to extravagance, and from extravagance to horfes, . 


till he came round to the equipage again, whither 
he was no fooner arrived, than Bellarmine brought 
him back to the point; but all to no purpofe; he 


_tnade his efcape from that fubject in.a minute; till 


at laft the lover declared, that tm*the-prefent fitu- 
ation of his affairs, it was impoflible for him, though 


he loved Leonora more than tout le-monde, to marry 


her without any fortune. To which the father an- 
{wered, He was forry then his daughter muft tofe fo 
valuable a match ; that if he had an imclination, at. 
prefent it was not in his power to advance.a fhilling : 
that he had had great loffes, and been at great ex- 
pences on projects; which though he had great ex- 


_pectation from them, had yet produced him nothing 5 


that he did not know what might happen hereafter, 
as on the birth of a fon, or fuch accident; but he would 
make no promife, or enter into any article: for he 
would not break his vow for all the daughters in the 
world. a . 
- In thort, ladies, to keep you no longer in fufpemfe, 
Bellarmine having tried every argument and perfua- 
fion: which he could invent, and finding them ail in- © 
i : | effectual, 


.? 
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effectual, at length took his leave, but not in order to 
return to Leonora; he proceeded direély to -his. own 
feat, whence, after a few days ftay, he returned: to Pa- 
ris, to the great delight of the French, and the ho- 
nour of the Englifh nation. - 

But as foon as he arrived at his home, he prefently 
difpatched a meflenger with the following epiftle to 
Leonora. 


«© Adorable and Giese 
s Am forry to have the honour to tell” you I am 
¢s @ not the seureux perfon deftined. for. your divine 
‘* arms. Your papa hath told me fo with a fpolitefe. 
“ not often feen on this fide Paris. You may per- 
“ haps guefs his manner of refufing me-——— 44 mon. 
“ dieu! You will certainly believe me, Madam, in- 


“© capable myfelf of delivering this trifle meflage, . 


‘© which | intend to try the French air to cure the 
sf Se oe of—A jamais! Ceur! Ange !—Au. 
** diable ! 
‘* I hope we fhall fee you at Paris, till when the wind 


«© that blows from thence will be the warmelt dans le.. 


“ monde: for it will confilt almoft entirely of my fighs. 
" Aaieg, ma pringefe! Ab P amour! 


‘« BELLARMINE.” > 
T fhall not attempt, ladies, to defcribe Leonara’s- 


_ condition when fhe received this letter. It is a pice. 


- ture of horror, which I fhould. have -had as little - 


pleafure in drawing, as you in beholding. She im< 


mediately left the place, where the was the fubjet of- 


conver{fation and ridicule, and retired to that houfe L- 


fhewed you when I began the ftory; where fhe hath: 
ever fince led a difconfolate life, and deferves perhaps . 
pity for her misfortunes, more than our cenfure for 
-  @ behaviour to which the artifices of her aunt verp 
probably contributed, and to which very young wo- — 
mien are often rendered too- liable by. that blameable-- 


levity in the education of our fex. 


« If 1 was inclined to pity her,’ faid a young ladyi IT. 


the coach; ‘it would be for the lofs of Horatio; tom 


« I cannot difcern any misfortune in her mifling, fuch @ 


« hufband as Bellarmine.’ 
. Why,. 


If your papa obliges you to a marriage, . 


jlalindinens,. Ok 
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¢ Why, I muft own,’ fays Slipflop, ‘ the gentleman - 
© was a little falfe-hearted : but howfumever it was 
‘ hard to have two lovers, and get never a hpfband at- 
¢ all. But.pray, Madam, what became of our Oura/ho? 
+ He remains, faid the lady, ftill unmarried, and 
hath applied himfelf fo ftri@ly to his bufinefs, that 
he hath raifed, | hear, a very confiderable fortune 
_ And what is remarkable, they fay, he never hears the 
name of Leonora without a figh. nor hath ever ute 

tered one fyHable to charge her with her ill condu@ 
towards him. : 


eC H A P. VIL 


A very foort*chapter, in which parfon Adams went a 
great way. 


HE lady having finifhed her ftory, received 

| the thanks of the company; and now Jofeph, 
putting his head out of the coach, cried out, ‘ Never 
‘ believe me, if yonder be not our parfon. Adams 
* walking along without his horfe.? * On my word, 
* and fohe is,’ fays Slipflop;.‘ and as fure as twopence; 
‘ he hath left him behind at the inn.’ Indeed, true it 
is, the parfon had exhibited a frefh inftance of his abs 
fence of mind: for he was fo pleafed with having got 
Jofeph into the coach, that he never once thought of 
the beaft in the fable ; and finding his legs as nimble as 
he defired, he fallied out brandiihing a crab-({tick, and 
had kept on before the coach, mending and flackenin 
his pace occafionally, fo that he had never been a 
more or lefs than a quarter of a mile diftant from it. 

Mrs Slipflop defired the coachman to overtake him, 
which he attempted, but in vain: for the fafter he 
drove, the falter ran the parfon, often crying out, 
« Ay, ay, catch me if you can?’ till at length the . 
¢oachman {wore he would as foon attempt to drive af- 
ter a grey-hound ; and giving the parfon two or three 
hearty curfes, he cried, ‘ Softly, foftly, boys,’ to his 
horfes, which the civil beafts immediately obeyed. 

But we will be more courteous to our reader than 
he was to Mrs Slipflop; and leaving the coach.and 
its 
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its company to purfue their journey, we will carry 
our reader on after parfon Adams, who itretched for 
wards without once looking behind him ; till having 
left the coach full three miles in his rear, he came to 
a place, where, by keeping the extremelt tra@ to 
the right, it was juft barely. poflidle for a human crea» 
ture to mifs his way. This tract however did. he 
keep, as indeed he had a wonderful! capacity. at thefe 
kinds of bare poffibilities ; and travelling in it about 
three miles over the plain, he arrived at the fuminit 
of a hill, whence, looking a great way backwards, and 
perceiving no coach in fight, he fat him(elf down on 
the turf, and pulling eur his Aichylus, determined to 
wait here for its arrival, 

He had not fat long here, before a-gun going off 
very near, a little {tartled him ; he looked up, and 
faw a gentleman within a hundred paces Faeing up a. 
partridge, which he had juft fhot. 

Adams {tood up; and prefented a figtire to the gen. 
tleman which would have moved laughter in many :. 
for his caffock had juft again fallen down below his 
great coat, that is to fay, it reached his knees ; 
whereas, the fkirts of his great coat defcended ng. 
Jower than. half way down his thighs: but the gens. 
tleman's mirth gave way to his furpriie, at beholding. 
fuch a perfonage in fuch.a place, 

. Adams advancing to the gentleman, told hin he 
hoped he had good {port ; to which the other anfwer- 
ed, * Very litle.’ * I fee, Sir,’ fays Adams, ‘ you have 
'* fmote one partridge ;’ to which the fportfman made 
‘no reply, but proceeded to charge his piece. 

Whilt the gun was charging, Adams remained 
in filence, which he at laft broke by. obferving, that 
yt was a delightfulevening. The gentleman, who had 
at firft fight conceived. a very diitafteful opinion of 
the parfon, began, on perceiving. a book in his hand; 
and fmoaking likewife the information of- the caffock, 
to change his thoughts, and made a {mall advance to 
converfation. on his fide, by faying, ‘ Sir, 1 fuppofe hele 
‘ are not of thefe parts ?’ 

Adams immediately told him, No: that he was a 
traveller, and invited by the beauty of the acts 

an 
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and the place to repofea little, and amufe himfelf with 
reading. ‘ | may as weil repole mytelf too,’ faid the 
fportiman; ‘ for | have heen out this whole after- 
‘moon, and the devil a bird have I feen till I came 
¢ ‘hither. 

_ © Perhaps then the game is not very plenty here~ 
'¢ abouts,’ cries Adams. ‘ No, Sir,’ faid the gentle» 
man; ‘the foldiers who are quartered in the neigh- 
* bourhood, have killed it all? * It is very probable,’ 
cries Adams ;’ * for fhooting is their profetfion.’ 
* Aye, fhooting the game,’ an{wered the other, ‘ but 
_ © T don’t fee-they are fo forward to fhoot our enemies. 
* [ don’t like that affair of Carthagena ; if I had been 
© there, I believe I fhould have done other guefs things, 
* d—n me; what's a man’s dife when his country de- 
* mands it? a man who won't facrifice his life for his 
* country,. deferves to be hanged, d—n me.’ Which 
words he fpoke with fo violent a gefture, fe loud a 
voice, fo {trong an accent, and ‘to fierce a countenance, 
that he might have frightened -a ‘captain ‘of trained 
ands at the head of. his-company; but Mr Adams 


‘was not greatly fubjeét to fear: he told him intrepidly, — 


‘that he very much approved his virtue, but difliked his 
4Awearing, and begged him not to addié& himfelt to fo 


rbad a cuftom, without which, he faid, he might fight . | 
‘as bravely-as Achilles did. Indeed he was charmed ° 


with this difcourfe; te told the gentleman, He would 
willingly have gone many miles to have met a man of 


his generous way of thinking ; that if he pleafed to fit _ 


-down, he fhould be greatly delighted to commune with 
chim: for though he was a clergyman, he would him- 
Aelf be ready, if thereto-called, to lay down his life for 
is country. 

The gentleman fat-down, and Adams by him; and 


then the latter began, as in the following chapter, a _ 


difcourfe which we have placed’ by itfelf, as it is not 


‘only the moft curious in this; but perhaps in any other 


book... 


vad CHAP 
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C H AP. VIII 


A notable differtation by Mr Abraham Adams; where 
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that gentleman appears in a political light. 


DO affure you, Sir,’ fays he, taking the gentle- 

man by the hand. * I am heartily glad to meet’ 
with aman of your kidney : for though: I am a poor 
parfon, I will be bold to fay, Iam an honeft man, 
and would not do an ill thing to be made a bifhop: 
nay, though it hath not fallen in my way to offer fo 
noble a facrifice, 1 have not been without opportuni- 
ties of fuffering for the fake of my confcience, I 
thank Heaven tor them; for I. have had relations, 
theugh I fay it, who made fome figure in the world; 
particularly a nephew, who was a fhopkeeper, and 
an alderman of a corporation. He was a good lad, 
and was under my care when a boy, and I believe 
would do what I bade him to his dying day. In-— 
deed it looks like extreme vanity in me, to affect be- 
ing a man of fuch confequence, as to haye fo great 
an intereft in an alderman; but others have thought 
fo too, as manifeitly appeared by the rector, whofe 
curate I formerly was, fending for me on the ap- 
proach of an election, and telling me, if I expected 
to continue in his cure, that | muft bring my ne- 
phew to vote for one Colonel Courtly, a gentleman 
whom | had never heard tidings of till that inftant. 
I told the rector, | had no power over my nephew’s 
vote, (God forgive me for fuch prevarication !) that 
I fuppofed he would give it according to his con- 
fcience ; that I would by no means enceavour to’ 
iaflnenee him to give it otherwife. He told me, It 
was in vain to equivocate: that he knew I had al- 
ready {poke to him in favour of Eiquire Fickle my 
neighbour ; and indeed it was true [had: for it was 
at a feafon when the church was in danger, and 
when all good men expected they knew not what 


. would happen to us all. 1 then anfwered boldly, If 


he thought ‘ had given my promife, he affronced 
me, in propofing any breach of it. Not to be too 
pees J perievered, and fo did my nepicw in the 

© BKiguire’s 
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Efquire’s intereft, who was chofe chiefly through his 
means; and {fo [ loft my curacy. Weil, Sir, but do 
you think the Squire ever mentioned a word of the 
church? Ne verbum quidem, ut ita aicam; within 
two years he got a place, and hath ever fince lived . 
in London; where | have been informed, (but God 
forbid I fhould believe that) that he never fo much 
as goeth to church. I remained, ‘Sir, a contiderable 
time without any cure, and lived a full month on 
one funeral fermon, which i preached on the indif- 
pofition of a clergyman; but this by the bye. At 
laft, when Mr Fickle got his place, Colonel Court- 
ley ftood again; and who fhould make intereft for 
him, but Mr Fickle himfelf? that very identical 
Mr Fickle, who had formerly told me, the Colonel 
was an enemy both to the church and ftate, had the 
confidence ‘to folicit my nephew for him; and the 
Colonel himfelf offered me to make me chaplain to 
his regiment, which I refufed in favour of Sir Oli- 
ver Hearty, who told us he would facrifice every 
thing to his country; and I believe he would, ex- 
cept his hunting, which he ftuck fo clofe to, that 
in five years together he went but twice up to parlia- 
ment; and one of thefe times, [ have been told, 
never was within fight of the houfe. However, 
he was a worthy man, and the beft friend I ever - 
had: for by his intereft with a bifhop, he got me 
replaced into my curacy, and gave me eight pounds 
out of his own pocket to buy me a gown and caf- 
fock, and furnifh my houte. He had our intereft 
while he lived, which was not many years. On 


‘his death I had frefh applications: made to me; for 


all the world knew the intereft [ had with my good 
nephew, who now was a leading man in the cor- 
poration: and Sir Thomas Booby buying the eftate 
which had been Sir Oliver’s, propofed himfelf a - 
candidate. He was then a young gentleman juft 
come from his travels: and it did me good to hear © 
him difcourfe on affairs, which, for my part, I 
knew nothing of. If I had been matter of a thou- 


‘fand votes, he fhould have had them all. I en- 


gaged my nephew in his intereft; and he was ele@- 
V e) L. Vi. ; N . : ed 
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~ £ ed, and a very fine parliament man he was. They 
* tell me he made fpeeches of an hour Jong; and [ 
* have been told very fine ones: but he could never 
« perfuade the parliament to be of his opinion.— Nor 
‘ omnia pofumus omnes. He promifed. me a living, 
‘ poor man; and I believe I fhould have had it, but 
‘ an accident happened: which -was, that my Lady 
‘ had promifed it before, unknown to him. ‘This 
* indeed | never heard till afterwards; for my ne- 
« phew, who dicd about a month before the incum- 
* bent, always told me I might be affured of ir. 
~* Since that time, Sir Thomas, poor man, had al- 
* ways fo much bufinefs, that be never could find let- 
* {ure to fee me. I believe it was partly my Lady’s 
‘ fault too, who did not think my drefs good enough 
* for the gentry at her table. However, 1 muft do 


* him the juftice to fay, he never was ungrateful: - 


« and 1 have always found his kitchen, and his cel- 
‘ lar too, open to me; many a time after fervice on 
* Sunday, for I preach at four churches, have I re- 
‘ cruited my fpirits with a glafs of his ale. Since 
© my nephew’s death, the corporation is in other 
« hands; and I am not a man of that conféquence I 
¢ was formerly. I have now no Jonger any talents 
-€.to lay out in the fervice of my country; and to 
* whom nothing is given, of him can nothing be re- 
* quired. However, on all proper feafons, fuch as the 
* approach of an election, I throw a fuitable dafh or 
“ two into my fermons; which I have the pleafure 
© to hear is not difagreeable to Sir Thomas, and the 
© other honeft gentlemen my neighbours, who have 
* all promifed me thefe five. years, to procure an 
.“ ordination for a fon of mine, who is now near 
© thirty, hath an infinite ftock of learning, and is, [ 
- © thank Heaven, of an unexceptionable life: though, 
s as he was never at an univerfity, the bifhop refufes 


4 


€ to ordain him, Too much care cannot indeed be - 


‘ taken in admitting any to the facred office; the’ I 
* hope he will never a&t fo as to be a difgrace to any 
* order; but will ferve his God and his country to 
* the utmoft of his power, as 1 have endeavoured to 
§ do before him; nay, and will. Jay down his life 

| ‘ when- 
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¢ whenever called to that purpofe. I am fure I have 
‘ educated him in thofe principles; fo that I have 
‘ acquitted my duty, and fhall have nothing to an- 
‘ {wer for on that account; but I do not diftrutt him: 
‘ for he is a good boy; and, if Providence fhould 
¢ throw it in his way to be of as much confequence 
‘in a public light, ds his father once was, I can 
‘ anfwer for him, he will ufe his talents as honeftly- 
‘ as I have done.’ 3 : 


CHAP. Ix. 


In which the gentleman defcants on bravery and beroice 
virtue, till an unlucky accident puts an end to the - 


difcourfe. 


ue gentleman highly commended Mc Adams 
for his good refolutions, and told him, He. 
hoped his fon would tread in his fteps; adding, 
that if he would not dite for his country, he would 
not be worthy to live init. ‘ I’d make no more of 
come a man that would not die for his country, 
an—’ : 

‘ Sir,’ faid he, * I have difinherited a nephew who 
‘isin the army; becaufe he would not. exchange his 
* commifiion, and go to the Weft Indies. I believe 


“the rafcal is a coward, though he pretends to be in 
8 p 


‘ love forfooth. I would have ali fuch fellows hanged, 
‘ Sir; I would have them hanged.’ Adams aniwrer- 
ed, ‘ That would be too fevere: that men-did not 


( make themfelves; and if fear had tco mich afecnd-- 


‘ ance in the mind, the man was rather to be pitied 
* than abhorred; that reafon and time might teach 
‘him to fubdue it.’ He jaid, ‘ a man might be a 
‘coward at one time, and brave at another. Homer,’ 
fays he, ¢ who fo well underftood and copied nature, 
hath taught us this leflon; for Paris fights, and 
He@or runs away; nay, we have a mighty inltance 
of this in the hiltory of later ages, no longer ago 
than the 7osth year of Rome, when the great Pom- 
pey, who had won fo many battles, and been ho- 
* noured with fo many triumphs, and of whofe va- 
* lour feveral authors, efpecially Cicero and Patercu- 
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* lus have formed fach eulogiums; this very Pompey 
* left the battle of Pharfalia before he had Joft it, and 
* retreated to his tent, where he fat like the moit pu- 
* fillanimons rafcal in a fit of defpair, and yielded a 
* victory, which was to determine the empire of the 
© world, to Cefar. .J am not much travelled in the 
* hiftory of modern times, that ts to fay, thefe laft 
© thoufand years: but thofe who are, can, I make no 
* queftion, furnifh you with parallel inftances.’ He 
concluded therefore, that had he taken any fuch halty 
refolutions againft his nephew, he hoped he would 


confider better, and retract them. ‘The gentleman - 


an{wered with great warmth, and talked much of cou- 
rage and his country, till perceiving it grew late, he 
afked Adams, ‘ what place he intended for, that 
‘night?’ He told him, * he waited there for the 
* flage-coach.’ * The ftage-coach ! Sir,’ faid the gen- . 
tleman, ‘ they are all pait by long ago. You may 
* fee the laft yourfelf almoft three miles before us.’ 
‘ I proteft and fo they are,’ cries Adams, ‘ then I 
* mult make hafte and follow them.’ The gentle- 
man‘told him, he would hardly be able to over= 


take them; and that’ if he did. not know his way, — 


he would be in danger of lofing himfelf on the 
‘downs; for it would be prefently dark; and he 
- might, ramble about all night, dnd, perbaps, find 
himfelf farther from his journey’s end in the morn- 
ing than he.was now. He advifed him therefore to 
accompany him to his houfe, which was very little 
out of his way, afluring him, that he would find 
fome country-fellow in his parifh, who would con- 
duct him for fixpence to the city’ where he was go- 
ing.. Adams accepted thts propofal, and on they 
travelled, the gentleman renewing the difcourfe on 
courage, and the infamy of not being ready at all 
times to fucrifice our livesto our country. Night over- 
took them much about the fame time as they arrived 
near fome bufhes; whence, on a fudden, they heard 
the moft violent fhrieks imaginable in a female voice. 
Adams offered to fnatch the gun ont of his compa- 
nion’s hand. ‘ What are you doing ?’ faid he. 
‘ Doing! fays Adams, ‘ 1 am haftening to the af- 
7 ‘ fiitance 
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~ € Glance of the poor creature whom fome villains are 


‘ murdering.’ ‘* You are not mad enough, I hope,’ 
fays the gentleman, trembling: * Do you confider 
‘ this gun is only charged with fhof, and that the 
‘ robbers are molt probably furnifhed with piftols 
© Joaded with butlets? This is no bufinefs of ours; 
* jet us make as much haite as poflible out of the 
* way, or we may fall into their hands qurfelves.’ 
The fhrieks now increafing, Adams made no anfwer, 
but {napt his fingers, and brandilhing his crabftick, 
made direétly to the place whence the voice iflued; 
and the man of courage made as much expedition to- 
wards his own home, whither he efcaped in a very 
fhért time without once looking behind him: where 
we will leave him, to contemplate his own bravery, | 
and to cenfure the want of it in others; and return 
to the good Adams, who, on coming up to the place 
whence the noife proceeded, found a woman ftrug- 
gling with a man, who had thrown her on the ground, 
and had almoit overpowered her. The great abili- 
ties of M{r Adams were not neceflary to have formed 
a right judgment of this affair on the firft fight. He 
did not therefore want the entreaties of the poor 
wretch to adift her; but lifting up his crabitick, he 
immediately levelled a blow at that part of the ra- 
vilher’s head, where, according to the opinion of the 
ancients, the brains of fome perfons are depofited, 
and which he had undoubtedly let forth, had not 
Nature (who, as wife men have obferved, equips all 
creatures with what is moft expedient for them) taken 
a provident care (as fhe always doth with thofe fhe 
intends for encounters) to make this part of the head 
three times as thick as thofe-of- ordinary men, who 
are defigned to exercife talents which are vulgarly 
called rational, and for whom, as brains are neceflary, 
fhe is obliged to leave fome room for them in the ca- 
vity of the fkull: whereas, thofe ingredients being 
entirely ulelefs to perfons of the heroic calling, fhe 
hath an opportunity of thickening the bone, fo as 
to make it lefs fubje@ to any impreflion, or liable to 


be cracked or broken; and@ indeed, in fome who are 


predeftined to the command of armies and empires, 
N 3 fhe 
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fhe is fuppoied iometimes to make that part perfealy 
folid. . 

Asa game-cock, when engaged in amorous toying 
with a hen, if perchance he efpies another cock at 
hand, immediately quits his female, and oppbdfes him- 
felf to his rival; fo did the ravifher, on the informa- 
‘tion of the crabftick, immediatcly leap from the wo- 
man, and halten to affail the man. He had no wea- 
pons but what Nature had furnifhed him with. How- 
ever, he clenched his filt, and prefently darted it at 
that part of Adams’s breaft where the heart is lodged. 
Adams ttaggered at the violence of the blow, when 
throwing away: his ftaff, he likewife clenched that fift 
which we have before commemorated, and would have 
difcharged it full in the breaft of his antagoniit, had 
he not dextroufly caught it with his left hand, at 
the fame time darting his head, (which fome modern 
heroes of the lower clafs ufe, like the battering-ram 
of the Ancients, for a weapon of offence; another 
reafon to admire the cunningne({s of Nature, in com=- — 
pofiny it of thofe impenetrable materials), dafhing his _ 
head, I fay, into the ftomach of Adams, he .tum- 
bled him on his back, and not having any regard to 
the laws of heroifm, which would have rettrained 
him from any farther attack on his enemy till he was 
again on his legs, he threw himfelf upon him, and 
Jaying hold on the ground with his left hand, he with 
his right belaboured the body of Adams till he was 
weary, and indeed till he concluded (to ufe the lan- 
guage of fighting) that he had done his bufinefs: 
or in the language of poetry, that he had fent him 
to the fhades below; in plain Englith, that he was 
dead. 

But Adams, who was no chicken, and could bear 
a drubbing as well as any boxing champion in the 
univerfe, lay ftiH only to watch his opportunity ; and 
now perceiving his antagonift to pant with his labours, 
he exerted his utmolt force at once, and with fuch 
fuccefs, that he overturned him, and became his fu- 
perior; when fixing one of his knees in his breaft, 
he cried out in an exultin® voice, * It is my turn 
*‘ now; and after a few minutes conftant applica- 
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tion, he gave him fo dextrous a blow juft under his 
chin, that the fellow no longer retained any motion, 
and Adams began to fear he had ftruck him once 
too often; for he often afferted, He fhould be con- 
cerned to have the blood of even the wicked upon 

him. | 7 
Adams got up, and called aloud to the young wo~ 
man,—' Be of good cheer, damfel,’ faid he, ‘ you 
‘ are no longer in danger of your ravifher, who, I 
© am terribly afraid, lyes dead at my feet: but God 
* forgive me what I have done in defence of inno- 
‘ cence.’ The poor wretch, who had been fome time 
in recovering ftrength enough to rife, and had after- 
wards, during the engagement, ftood trembling, be- 
ing difabled by fear even from running away, hear- 
ing her champion was victorious, came up to him, 
but not without apprehenfions even of her deliverer ; 
which, however, fhe was foon relieved ‘from, by his 
courteous behaviour and gentle words. They were. 
both ftanding by the body, which lay motiontefs on 
the ground, and which Adams wifhed to fee ftir 
much more than the woman did, when he earneftly © 
begged her to tell him, by what misfortune the came, 
at fuch a time of night, into fo lonely a place? She 
acquainted him, She was travelling towards Lon- 
don, and had accidentally met with the perfon from 
whom he had delivered her, who told her he was 
likewife on his journey to the fame place, and would 
keep her company: an offer which, fufpecting no 
harm, fhe had acccpted: that he told her, they were 
ata {mall diftance from an inn where fhe might take 
up her lodging that evening, and he would fhew her 
a nearer way to it than by following the road. That 
if fhe had fufpeéted him, (which fhe did not, he fpoke 
fo kindly to her), being alone on thefe. downs in the 
dark, fhe had no human means to avoid him; that 
therefore fhe put her whole truft in Providence, and — 
walked on, expecting every moment to arrive at the 
inn; when, on a fudden, being come to thofe buthes, 
he defired her to ftop, and after fome rude kiffes, 
which fhe refilted, and fome entreaties, which fhe re-: 
jeGed, he laid violent hands on her, and was at- 
| tempting 
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tempting to execute his wicked. will, when, the thank- 
ed God, he timely came up, and prevented him. 
Adams encouraged her for faying fhe had put her 
whole truft in Providence, and told her, He doubted 
not but Providence had fent him to her deliverance, 
as a reward for that truft. He wilhed indeed, he had 
not deprived the wicked wretch of life, but Ged’s 
will be done: he faid, he hoped the goodnefs of 
his intention would excufe him in the next world, 
and he trufted in her evidence to acquit him in this. 
He was then filent, and began to confider with him- 
felf, whether it would be proper to make his efcape, 
or to deliver himfelf into the hands of juftice; which 
meditation ended as the reader. will fee in the next 
chapter. 


C H AP. X. 


Giving an account of the firange cataftrophe of the pree 
ceding adventure, which drew poor Adams into frefh 
calamities; and who the woman was who owed the 
prefervation of her chaftity to his victorious arm. 


HE filence of Adams, added to the darknefs of 

the night, and lonelinefs of the place, ftruck 
dreadful apprehenfions into the poor woman’s mind: 
fhe began to fear as great an enemy in her deliverer, 
as he had delivered her from, and as fhe had not 
light enough to difcover the age of Adams and the 
benevolence vilible in his countenance, fhe fulpected 
he had -ufed her as fome very honeft men have ufed 
their country ; and had refcued her out of the hands 
of one rifler, in order to rifle her himfelf. Such were 
the fufpicions fhe drew from his filence: but indeed, 
, they were ill-grounded. He ftood over his vanquifh- 
ed enemy, wilely weighing in his mind the objections 
which might be made to either of the two methods of 
proceeding mentioned in the laft chapter, his judg-— 
ment fometimes inclining to the one, and fometimes 
to the other; for both feemed to him fo equally ad- 
.vifeable, and fo equally dangerous, that probably he 
would have ended his days, at leaft two or three of 
: a them, 
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them, on that very fpot, before he had taken any re- 
folution: at length he lifted up his eyes, and fpied a 
light at a diftance, to which he inftantly addrefled 
-himfelf with Heus tu, Thaveller, heus tu! He prefently 


heard feveral voices, and perceived the light approach- | 


ing toward him. The perfons who attended the light 
began fome to laugh, others to fing, and others to 
- hallow, at which the woman teftificd fome fear, (for 
fhe had concealed her fufpicions of the Parfon-him- 
felf,) but Adams faid, * Be of good cheer, Damfel, 
* and repoie thy truft in the fame Providence which 
¢ hath hitherto protected thee, and never will forfake 
€ the innocent.’ Thefe pecple who now approached 
were no other, Reader, than a fet of young fellows, 
who came to thele bufhes in purfuit of a diverfion 
which they call Bird-batting. This, if thou‘art ig- 
_morant of it (as perhaps, if thou halt never travelled 
beyond Kenington, Iflington, Hackney, or the Bo- 
rough, thou may’it be) I will inform thee, is pers 
formed by holding a large clap-net before a lantern, 
and at the fame time beating the bufhes: for the 
birds, when they are diftt bed from their places of 
reft, or rooft, immediately make to the light, and fo 
are enticed within the net. Adams immeditely told 
them what happened, and defired them to hold the 
Jantern to the face of the man on the ground, for 
_ he feared he had finote him fatally. But, indeed, bis 
fears were frivolous; for the fellow, though he had 
been ftunned by the laft blow he received, had long 
fince recovered his fenfes, and finding. himfelf quit 
of Adams, had liiened attentively to the difcourfe 
between him and the young woman; for whole de- 
parture he had patiently waited, that he might like- 
wife withdraw him(eif, having no longer hopes of 
fucceeding in his cefires, which were moreover al- 
molt as well cooled-by Mr Adams, as they could have 
been by the young woman herfelf, had he obtained 


his utmolt with. ‘his fellow, who had a readintfs at - 
improving any accident, thought he might now play | 


a better part than that’of a dead man; and accord. 
ingly, the moment the candle was held to his face, 
he leaped up, and laying hold on Adams, cried out, 

, | ‘ No, 
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No, Villain, | am not dead, though you and your 
wicked whore might well think me fo, after the .bar- 
barous cruclties you have exercifed on me. Gentle- 
men,’ faid he, § you are Iickily come to the af- 
fiance of a poor traveller, who would otherwife 
have been robbed and murdered by this vile man 
and woman, who led me hither out of my way from 
the high-road, and both falling on me have uid 
* me as you fee.” Adams was going to an{wer, when 


Cr ee ee, ee ee ee ee Y 


one of the young fellows cried, § D—n them, let’s. 
_ © carry them both before the juftice.” The poor wo- 
man began to tremble, and Adams lifted up his voice, 


but in vain. Three or four of them laid hands on 
him, and one holding the lantern to his face, they 
all agreed, He had the moft villainous countenance 
they ever beheld; and an attorney's clerk who was in 
the company declared, He was fure he had remem- 


bered him at the bar. As to the woman, her hair was . 


difievelied in the Aruggle; and her nofe had bled, 
fo that they could not perceive whether fhe was hand- 
fome or ugly, but they faid her fright plainly difco- 
vered her guilt. And fearching her pockets, as they 
did thofe of Adams for money, which the feilow faid 
he had loft, they found in her pocket a purfe with 


- fome gold in it, which abundantly convinced them, 


efpecially as the fellow offered to fwear'to it. Mr 
Adams was found to have no more than one.half- 
penny about him. This, the clerk faid, was a great 
prefumption that he was an old offender, by cunning, 


' ly giving all the booty to the woman. To which all 


the reft readily aflented. 
This accident promifing them better fport than 


_ what they had propofed, they quitted their intention 


of catching birds, and unanimouily refolved to pro- 
ceed to the juftice with the offencers. Being inform- 
ed what a defperate fellow Adams was, they tied his 
hands behind him; and having ,hid their nets among 
the bufkes, and the lantern being carried before 
them, they placed the two prifoners in their front, 
and then began their march: Adams not only fub- 
mitting patiently to hisown fate, but comforting and 
encouraging his companion under her fufferings. 


Whilft 
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_ ‘Whilft they were on their way, the clerk inform- 


ed the reft, that this adventure would prove a very — 
beneficial one ; for that they would be all entitled to- 
their proportion of 801. for apprehending the rob- 
bers. This occafioned a contention concerning the 
parts which they had feverally borne in taking them; 
one infifting, he ought to have the greateit fhare, 
fur he had firft laid his. hands on Adams; another 
claiming a fupericr part, for having firft held the 


. lantern to the man’s face on the ground, by which, 


he faid, the whole was difcovered. The clerk 
claimed four fifths of the reward, for having prepofed 


_to fearch the prifoners; and likewife the carrying 


them before the jultice; he faid, indeed, in {tri& 
juftice, he ought to ,have the whole... Thefe claims, 
however, they at laft confented to refer to a future 
decilion, but feemed all to agree that the clerk was 
entitled to a moiety. They then debated what mo- 
ney fhould be allotted to the young fellow, who had 
been employed only in holding the nets. He very 
modettly faid, That he did not apprehend any large 


Proportion would faJl to his thare ; but hoped they 
_would allow him fomething: he defired them to 


confider, that they had affigned their nets to his 
care, which prevented him Reis being as forward 
as any in laying hold of the robbers, (for fo thefe . 
innocent people were called :) that if he had not oc- 


cupied the nets, fome other muft: concluding how- 


ever, that he fhould be content with the imalleft 
fhare imaginable, and {hould think that rather their 
bounty than his merit. But they were all unani- 


-Mous in excluding him. from any part whatever, the 


clerk particularly fwearing, if they gave him a fhil- 
ling, they might do what they pleafed with the ret: 
for he would not concern himfelf with the affair. 


This contention was fo hot, ang fo totally engaged 


the attention of all the parties, that a dextrous 
mimble thief, had he been in Mr Adams’s fituation, 
would have taken care to have given the jultice no 
trouble that evening. Indeed, it required not the 
art of a fhepherd to efcape, efpecially as the dark- 
nefs of the night would have fo much befriended him; 

but 
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but Adanrs trufted rather to his innocence than his 
heels, and without thinking of flizht, which was eafy, 
or refiftance (which was impoflible, as there were fix 
lufty young fellows, befides the villain himfelf, prefent) 
he walked with great refignation the way they thought 
proper to conduct him. 

Adams frequently vented himfelf m ejaculations 
during théir journey ; at Jat poor Jofeph Andrews. 
occurring to his mind, he could not refrain fighing 
forth his name,- which being heard by his companion 
in affliction, fhe cried, with. fome vehemence, ‘ Sure 
¢ I fhould know that voice ; you cannot certainly, 
¢ Sir, be Mr Abraham Adams?’ ‘Indeed, damfel,’ 
fays he, ‘ that is my name ; there is fomething alfo- 
‘ in your voice, which perfuades me { have heard it 
‘ before.’? ¢* La, Sir,’ fays fhe, ‘ don’t you remem- 
‘ ber poor Fanny? ‘* How, Fanny!’ anfwered 
Adams, ‘ indeed I very well remember you; what 
* can have brought you hither? ‘ I have told you, 
¢ Sir,’ replied fhe, ‘1 was travelling towards Lon- 
¢ don; but I thought you mentioned Jofepn Andrews, . 
* pray what is become of him?’ * | Jett him, Child, 
‘ this atternoon,’ faid Adams, ‘in the ftage-coach, 
* in his way towards our parifh, whither he is going 
* to feevyou.’ ‘* To fee me! La, Sir,’ anfwered 
Fanny, ‘ fure you jeer me; what fhould he be go- 
‘ing to fee me for?’ © Can you afk that? replied 
. Adams, ‘ | hope, Fanny, you are not inconftant; I 
¢ affure you he deferves much better of you? * La! 
Mr Adams,’ faid fhe, ‘ what is Mr Jofeph to me? 
Iam fure I never had any thing to fay to him, but 
as one fellow-fervant might to another.’ * I am 
-forry to hear this,’ faid Adams; ‘ a virtuous paffion 
for a young man, is what no woman need be atham- 
ed of. You either do not tell me truth, or you are 
falfe to aevery worthy man.’ Adams then told her 
what had happened at the inn, to which fhe liftened. 
very attentively ; and a figh often efcaped from her, 
notwithitanding her utmoft endeavours to the con- 
_trary-; nor could fhe. prevent herfelf from afking a 
thoufand queltions, which would have aflured any one 
but Adams, who never faw farther into people than 

2 they 
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they defired to let him, of the truth of a paffion fhe 
endeavoured tn conceal. Indeed, the fact was, that 
this poor girl having heard of Jofeph’s misfortune by 
fonte of the fervants belonging to the coach, which 
we have formerly meuntioned to have ftopt at the ina 
while the poor youth was confined to his bed, that 
inftant abandoned the cow fhe wae milking, and tak- 
ing with her a little bundle of cfoaths under her arm, 
and all the money fhe was worth in her ewn purfe, 
without confulting any one, immediately fet forward, 
in purfuit of one, whom, notwithftanding her fhynefs 
to the parfon, fhe Joved with inexpreflible violence, 
though with the pureft and mott delicate paflion. 
This thynefs therefore, as we truft it will recommend 
her chara&er to all our female readers, and not great- 
ly furprife fuch of our males as are well acquainted 
with the younger part of the other fex, we fhall not 
give ourfelves any trouble to vindicate. 


Cc H A P. XI, 


What happened to them while before the Fuftice. A chap- 
_ ter very full of learning. | . 


| HEIR fellow-travellers were fo‘engaged in the 
A hot difpute concerning the divifion o& the re- 
ward for apprehending thefe innocent people, that 
they attended very little to their difcourfe. They were, 
now arrived at the Juflice’s houfe, and had ient one 
of his fervants in to acquaint his worlhip, that they 
had taken two robbers, and brought them before him. 
The Jaftice, who was juft returned from a fox chafe, 
and had not yet finifhed his dinner, ordered them to 
tarry the prifoners into the ftable, whither they were 
attended by all the fervants in the houfe, and all the 
people in the neighbourhnod, who flocked together to 
fee them with as much curiofity as if there was fome- 
thing uncommon to be feen, or that a rogue did not 
look like other people. | 
The Juftice now being in the height of his mirth 
and his cups, bethonght himfelf of the: prifoners ; 
and telling his company he betieved they fhould have 
geod {port in their examination, he ordered them into 
Vou. VI. O his 
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his prefence. They had no fooner entered the room, 
than he began to revile them, faying, that robbe- 
rieson the highway were now grown: fo frequent, 
_ that people could not fleep fafely in their beds, 4nd 
ailured them they both fhould be made examples of 
at the enfuing aflizes. After he had gone on fome 
time in this manner, he was reminded by his clerk, 
that it would be proper to take the depofitions of 
the witneiles againit them: which he bid him do, 
and he would light his pipe in the mean time. Whilf 
the clerk was employed in writing down the depofi- 
tion of the fellow who pretended he had been robbed, 


the Juftice employed himfelf in cracking jefts-on poor _ 


Fanny, in which he was feconded by ail the company 
at table. One aiked, whether fhe was to be indicted 
for a highwayman ? Another whifpered in her 
ear, if fhe -had net provided herfelf a great belly, he 
was at her fervice. A.third faid, be warranted fhe was 
a relation of Turpin. To which one of the company, 
a great wit, fhaking his head, and then his fides, an- 
{wered, He believed the was nearerrelated to Turpis; 
at which there was an univerfal Jaugh. ‘They were 
proceeding thus with the poor girl, when fomebody 
fmoaking the caflock peéping forth from under the 
great cast of Adams, cried out, ‘ What have we here? 
“a parfon ?’ * How, firrah,’ fays the Juftice, ‘ do you 
* go robbing im the drefs of a clergyman ? let me tell 
* you, your habit will not entitle you to the benefit of 
* the clergy’ “* Yes,’ faid the witty fellow, ‘ he will 
« have one benefit of clergy, be will be exalted above 
* the heads-of the people ;’ at which there was a fee 
cond laugh. And now the witty fpark, feeing his jokes 
take, began to rife in fpirits; and turning to Adams, 
challenged him to cap veries, and provoking him by 
giving the firlt blow, he repeated, — 


Malle meum levibas cord’ eft vilebile telis. 


Wpon which Adams, with a look full of ineffable 
contempt,-told him, he deferved fcourging for his 
pronunciation. The witty fellow anfwered, * What 
* do you deferve, Doctor, fer not being able oo 

* {wer 
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* fwer the firft time? Why, Ill give- you one, you 


‘ Si licet, ut fulvum fpectatur in ignibus haurum. 


¢ What, can’t not with an M neither? thou art 
© a pretty fellow for a parfon—, Why didit not fteat 
* fome of the parion’s Latin as well as his gown?” An- 
other at the table then anfwered, ‘If he had, you would 
have been too hard for him; 1 remember you at 
the college a very devil at this fport; I have feen 
you catch a freth man: for nobody that knew you, 


things now,” cried the wit. * I believe 1 could have 
done pretty well formerly.—-Let’s fee, what did b 
end with \—an M again—ay 


¢ 
t 
‘ would engage with you.” ‘ | have forgot thofe 
6 
4 


© Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorums 


* I could have done: it once.’ ‘ Ah ! Evil betide 
* you, and fo you'can now,’ faid the other, ‘ nobody 
‘in this country will undertake you. Adams could 
hold.no Jonyer; * Friend,’ faid he, ‘ 1 have a boy 


"not above eight years old; who. would initruct-thee 
“that the lait verie rans thus: , 


“Ut funt divorum Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum. 


© Ti hold thee a guinea of that,’ faid ‘the wit, throwe 
Ing the money on the table. 


* And [ll go your 
‘ halves,’ cries the other. ‘ Done,’ anfwered Adams; 
but upon applying to his pocket, he was-forced to 
retract and own he had no money about him; which 
fet them all a laughing, and confirmed the triumph of 
his adverfary, which was not moderate, any more 
than the approbation he met with from the whole 
company, who told Adams, he muft go a little longer 


to {chool, before he attempted to attack that.gentle+ 


man in Latin. | 
The clerk having finifhed the depofitions, as welk 


"of the fellow himfelf, as of thofe who apprehended 


the prifoners, delivered them to the juftice; who ha- 
vg fworn the feveral witneffes, without reading a 
fyllable,- ordered-his clerk to make mittinus. 

: O2 . Adams 
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Adams then faid, * he hoped he fhould not be 


condemned unhgard.’ ‘ No, no,’ cries the Juliice, 
you will be afked what you have to fay for yourfelf, 
when you come on your trial: we are not trying 
you now; I fhall only commit you to goal; if you 
can prove your innocence at Size, you will be found 
Ignoramus, and no harm done. ‘ Is it no pu- 
nifhment, Sir, for an innocent man to ly feveral 
-months in goal:’ cries Adams: ‘ I beg you would 
at leaft hear me before you fign the mittimus.’ 
What fignifies all you can fay? fays the Juftice, ¢ is 
-it not here in black and white againit you? I muft 
tell you, you are a very impertinent fellow, to take 
up fo much of my time. So make hafte with his 
mittimus.’ . 5 


ee ae ee i ee) 


The clerk now acquainted the Juftice, that among _ 


other fufpicious things, as a penknife, &c. found in 
Adams’s pocket, they had difcovered a book written, 
as he apprehended, in cyphers: for no one could read 
a-word in it. * Ay,’ fays the Juftice, * the fellow 
‘ may be more than a common robber, he may be in 
‘a plot againit the government— Produce the. book.’ 
Upon which the poor manuicript of Afchylus, which 
Adams had tranicribed with his own hand, was 


brought forth; and the Juilice locking at it fhook his’ 


head, ‘and turning to the prifoner afked the meaning 
of thote Cyphers. § Cyphers !? anfwered Adams, ¢ it 
‘is a manuicript of Aichylus.? * Who? who ?? faid 
the Juitice. Adams repeated, * Avichylus.” © That 
‘is an outlandifh name,’ cried the clerk. * A ficti- 
* tious name rather, I believe,’-faid the Juftice. One 
of the company declared it looked very much like 
Greek, * Greek?’ faid the Juftice, ¢ why ’tts all 
‘ writing.’ © No,’ fays the other, ¢ I don’t pofitively 
‘ fay it’is fo; for itis a very long time fince | have 
‘ fecn any Greek: there’s one,’ fays he, turning t@ 
the parfon of the parith, who was prefent, ‘ will tell 
‘ usimmediately.” The parfon taking up the bock, 
and putting on his fpectacles and gravity together, 
nsuttered fome words to himfelf, and then pronounced 
aleud—* Ay, indeed, it is a Greek manufeript, a very 
* tine piece of antiquity. I make no doubt but it was 
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* ftolen from the fame clergyman from- whom the 
‘ rogue. took the caflock’ ‘’What did the rafcal 
¢ mean by his A:ichylus?? fays the Juflice. ‘* Pooh!” 
anfwered the Doctor, with a contemptuous grin, 
* do you think that fellew knows any thing ef this 
§ book? ANichylus! ho! ho! I fee now what it is— 
‘a manufcript of one of: the fathers. [ know @ 
nobleman who would give a great deal of money for 
fuch a piece of antiquity.x—Ay, ay, queition and 
anfwer. ‘The beginning is the catechiim in Greck, 
—Ay,; ay,—Pollaki toi—What’s your name?’ 
Ay, what’s your name?’ fays the Juttice to Adams, 
who anfwered, * It is A:fehylus, and [| will maintaus 
¢ it.’—* O itis!’ fays the Juitice, ‘ make Mr A‘ichy- 
* lus his mittimus. I will teach you to banter me 
° with a falfe name.’ 

One of the company. having looked ftedfafly at 


SY 


Adams,. afked him, If he did not know Lady Booby? | 


Upon which Adams,. prefently cailing bim to mind, 


-an{wered ina rapture, ©‘O Squire, are you there? EF 


© believe you will inform his Worthip | am innocent.” 


© IT can indeed fay,” replied the Squire, * that I am 


¢ very. much -furprifed to ice you in this fituatton ;” 
and then addrefling. himieif to the Jultiee, he-daid, 


* Sir, | aflure you, Mr Adams is a clergyman as he 


" appears, and a gentieman of a very good character. 
1 wifh you would enquire a jittle farther into this- 
affair:: for | am convinced of his innocence.” 
Nay,’ fays the Juitice, § if he-is a. gentleman, and: 
you are {ure he is mnocent, | don’t defire to com- 
mit him, not 1; | wil €ommit the woman by. her- 
felf, and take your bail for the gentleman; look. 
into the book, clerk, and fee how it ts :o take 
bail: eome—and make the mittimns for the wo- 
man as fait as yon can’: * Sir,” cries Adams, * £ 


faid the Squire, ‘there may be fome miftake; pray: 
¢ Jec us hear Mr Adams’s relation” ¢ With all my 
« heart,’ an{wered the Jultice, * and give the genile- 
* man a gilafs to wet his whiflle betore he begins. 
« 1 know how to behave myfelf to gentlemen as welk 
* as another. Nubody can fay | have committed a 
03. © gertiee 


‘allure you (he is as innocent as my{ilf.’ * Perhaps, 
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‘ gentleman, fince I have been in the commiffion ’ 
Adams then began the narrative, in which, the’ he 
was very prolix, he was uninterrupted, untefs by fee 
veral hums and ha’s of the Jfuitice, and his defire to 
repeit thefe parts which feemed to him molt material. 
Woh.s he had finithed, the Juitice, who, on what the 
Squire had faid, belteved every fyHable of his ftory 
on his bare aficusation, notwithitanding the depofi- 
, tions on oath to the contrary, begam to let Joofe fe- 
veral rogues and raicals again(t the witnefs, whom 
he ordered to ftand forth, but in vain: the faid wit- 
nejs, Jong fince, finding what turn matters were like 
to take, had priyily withdrawn, without ‘attending 
the iffue. The Juftice now flew into a violent paf- 
fion, and was hardly prevatled with not to commit thé 
innocent fellows, who had been impofed on as welt 
as himfelf. He fwore, They had belt find out the 
fellow who was guilty of perjury, and bring him be- 
fore him within two days, or he would bind them 
all over to their good behaviour. - They alt promifed 
to ufe their belt endeavours to that purpofe, and were 
difmiffed. Then the Juftice infiited, thar Mr Ad. ms 
fhould fit down and take aglafs with him; and the 
parfon of the parifh delivered hin back-the manu- 
fcript without faying a word; nor would Adams, 
who plainly difeerned his ignorance, expofe it. As. 
for Fanny, fhe was, at her own reqnelt, recommended 
to the care of a maid fervant of the houfe, who help- 
ed her to new-drefs, and clean herielf. 

The company in the parlour had not been long 
feated, before they were alarmed with a. herible up- 
roar fgom without, where the perfons who had appre- 
~hhended Adams and Fanny, had been regaling, ace. 
cording to the cultom of the hou'e, with the Juitice’s 
ftrong beer. Thefe were fallen together by the 
e:rs, and were cuffing each other without any mercy. 
The Juftice himfeif falhed out, and, with the dignity 
of his prefence, foon put an ‘end to the fray. On his 
return into the parlour, he reported, That the od- 
eafion of the quarrel was no other than a difpute, 
to whom, if Adams had been convicted, the greater 
fhare of the reward for eae him had be- 

longed. 
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Jonged. All the company laughed at this, except A; 
dams, who, taking his pipé from his mouth, fetched 
a deep groan, and faid, he was concerned to fee {fo 
litigious a temper in men: that he remembered a 
ftory fomething like it in one of the parifkes where 
his cure lay: ‘ There was,’ continued he, * a com- 
‘ petition between three young fellows for the place 
of the clerk, which I difpefed of to the beft of my 
abilities, according to merit: that is, 1 gave it to 
him who had the happieft knack at fetting a pfalm. 
The <lerk was no fooner eftablifhed in his place, 
than a contention began between the two dilap- 
pointed candidates concerning their exccllence, each. 
contending, on whom, had they two been the only 
competitors, my electich would have fallen. This_ 
difpute frequently diiturbed the congregation, and 
introduced ‘a difcord: into the pfalmody, till I .was 
forced to filence them both. - But. alas, the litigi- 
ous fpirit could not be itifled ; and being no longer 
able to vent itielf in finging, it now broke forth in— 
fighting. It produced many battles, (for they were 
very near a match ;) and, I believe, would have 
ended fatally, had not the death of the clerk given 
me an opportunity to promote one of them to his 
place; which prefently put an end to the difpute, 
and entirely reconciled the contending parties. 
Adams then proceeded to make fome philofophical ob- 
fervations on the folly of growing warm in difpotes, 
in which neither party is interefted. He then applied 
himtelf vigoroufly to {moaking; and a long filence - 
enfudd, which was at length broke by the Juftice; wha 
began to fing forth his own praifes, and to value him- 
felf exceedingly an his nice difcernment in the caufe | 
which had Jately been before him. He was quickly . 
mterrupted by Mr Adams, between whom and his 
Worthip a difpute now arofe, whether he ought not, 
m ftrictnefs of law, to have committed him, the faid 
Adams; in which the latter maintained he ought to 
have been committed, and the Juitice as vehemently 
held he ought not. This had mott probably produ- 
ced a quarrel, (for bota were very violent and pofi- 
ve in their opinions), had not Fanny accidentally 

| | heard, 
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heard, that a young fellow was going from the Ja- 
ftice’s houfe to the.very inn where the {tage- coach, in 
which Jofeph was, put up.. Upon this news, fhe ims 
mediately fent for the Parfon. out of the parlour. 
Adams, when he found her refolute to go, (though fhe 
would not own the reafon, but pretended fhe could” 
not bear to fee the faces of thofe who had fu/pected 
her of tuch a crime). was as fully determined to go 
with her; he accordingly took leave of the Juftice and 
| company, and fo ended” a.difpute in which the law 
feemed fhamefully to intend to feta. magiltrate and a 
divine together by. the ears. 


C H AR xn. 
J very delightful adventure, as well to the perfons com 


cerned, as to the good-natured reader. 


. DAMS, Fanny, and the guide fet out toge- 
ther, about.one in the morning, the moon being 
then juft rifen. They had not gone above a mile be- 
fore a moft violent ftorm of rain obliged them to take — 
fhelter in an inn, or rather ale. houle; where Adams. 
immediately procured himfelf a good fire, a toalt 
and ale, and a pipe, and began to imoke with great 
content, utterly forgetting every thing that had hap- 
ned, 

nee likewrfe fat down by the fire: but. was much 
more impatient at the itorm. She prefently engaged 
the eyes of the hoft, his wife, the maid of the houfe,. 
and the young fellow who was their guide; they all 
conceived they had never feen any thing halt fo 
handfome: and indeed, Reader, if thou art of an 
amorous hue, [ advife you to {kip over the next para- 
graph: which, to render our hiltory perfect, we are 
obliged to fet down, humbly hopi: ng, that we may 
efcape the fate of Pygmation: for if it {hould happen 
to us or to thee to be ftruck with this picture. we 
fhould be perhaps im as helplefs a condition as Nar- 
ciffus; and might fay to ourfelves, guod petis eff nuf~ 
quam. Or, if the fineft features in it thould ict Lady 
’s image: before our eyes, we fhould be till in as 
bad 


t 
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bad a fituation, and might fay to our defires, Celum © 
ipjum petimus flultitia. | 

Fanny was now in the nineteenth year of her age; 
fhe was tall and delicately fhaped ; but not one of thofe 
flender young women, who feem rather intended to 
hang up in the hall of an anatomift, than for any o- 
ther purpofe. On the contrary, fhe was fo plump, 
that fhe feemed burfting thro’ her tight ftays, efpecially 
in the part which confined her {welling breafts. Nor 
did her hips want the afliftance of a hoop to extend 
them. The exact fhape of her arms denoted the form 
of thofe limbs. which fhe concealed; and though they 
were a little reddened by her labour, yet, if her fleeve 
flipped above her elbow, or her handkerchief diicovered 
any part of her neck, a whitenefs appeared which the 
fineft lralian paint would be unable.to reach. Her > 
hair was of a chefnut brown, and Nature had been ex- 
tremely lavifh to her of it, which fhe had cut, and on © 
Sundays ufed to curl down her neck in the modern 
fafhion. Her forehead was high, her eyebrows arched, 
and rather full than otherwife. Her eyes black and | 
{parkling; her nofe juft inclining to the Roman; her 
lips red and moift, and her under lip, according to the 
opinion of the ladies, top pouting. Her teeth were 
white, but not exa@ly even, The fmall-pox had left 
one only mark on her chin, which was fo large, it | 
might have been miftaken for a dimple, had: not her 
Jeft cheek produced one fo near a heighbour to it, that 
the former ferved only for a foil to the latter. Her 
complexion was fair, a little injured by the fun, but. 
overfpread with fuch a bloom, that Qe fineft ladies 
would have exchanged all their white for it: add to 
thefe a countenance, in which, though fhewas ex- 
tremely bafhful, a fenfibility appeared almoft incre- 
dible; and a fweetnefs whenever fhe fmiled, beyond 
either imitation or defcription. To conclude all, the 


had a natural gentility, fuperior to the acquifition of 


art, and which furprifed all who beheld her. 

This lovely creature was fitting by the fire with A- 
dams, when her attention tvas fuddenly engaged by a 
voice from an inner room, which fung the following 


fong. 
: The 
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The SONG. 


Sy AY, Chloe, where muft the fwain fray, 
Who is by thy beauties undone, 
To wah their remembrance away, . 
To what diftant Lethe muft run? 
The wretch who is fentenc'd to die, 
- May efcape, and leave juftice behind 3 
From his country perhaps be may fly: 
But O can he fly from his mind! 


Oo rapture | unthonght of before, 
To be thus of Chioe popes 5 
Nor She, nor no tyrant’s hard power, 
Her image can tear from my breaft. 
But felt not Narciffus more joy? 
With his eyes he beheid his lou'd charms 3 
Yet what he beheld, the fond boy — 
_ More eagerly -wifb'd in his arms. 


Hos can it thy dear image be, 
. Which fills thus my bofom with woe? 
Can ought bear refemblance to thee, 

Which gricf and not soy can beftow ? 
This counterfeit [natch from my heart,- 

Ye Pow’rs, though with torment I ravey. 
Ths’ mortal will prove. the fell fmart,, 

L then fhall find reff in my grave. 


wth! fee the dear nymph oer the plain 
Come [miling and tripping along, 
A thoufand loves dance in her train; 
The Graces around her all throng. 
To meet her foft Zephyrus fies, 
And wafts all the fweets from the flow’ rs 3 
Ab, Rogue : ! whilft he kiffes ber eyes, 
More fweets from her breath he devours. 


“M foul, whiift I gaze, is on fire: 

But ber looks were fo tender and kind, 
My hope almoft reach’d my defire, 

And left lame Defpair far bebind. 
—-* Tranfported 


S 
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Tranfported-with madnefs I flew, 
And eagerly feiz d on my Hifs? | 

Her bofom but half lhe withdrew, — 
But balf fhe refus'd my fond kif. 


Advances like thefe made me bold ; 
I whifper'd ker, Love,—we're alone. 
The refi let immortals unfold, 
Np language can tell but their own. 
Ah! Chloe, expiring, I cry'd, 
_ How long I thy cruelty bore ? 
Ab! Strephon, fhe bluj:ing rep’y'd, 
Tou never was fo prefing before. 


Adams had been ruminating all this time on a pafs 
fage in A{chylus, without attending in the leaft to the 
voice, tho’? one of the molt melodious that ever was 
heard; when cafting his eyes on Fanny, he cried out, 
* Blefs us, you look extremely pale.’ ‘* Pale! Mr A- 


_ * dams,’ fays fhe, * O Jefus !’ and fell backward in her 


chair, Adams jumped up, flung his Atfchytus into 
the fire, and fell a rearing to the. people of the houfe 
for help. He foon fummoned every one into the . 
room, and the fongfter among the reft: but O reader, 
when this mightingale, who was no other than Jofeph 
Andrews himfelf, faw-his beloved Fanny in the fituae . 
tion we-have defcribed her, can{t thou .conceive the 


agitation of his mind? If thou canft not, wave that 


OS a 


meditation to behold his happinels, when clafping her . 
‘in his arms, he found life and blood returning into her 
cheeks ; when he faw her. open her beloved eyes, and 
heard her with the foftelt accent whifper, * Are you 
* jofeph Andrews?’ § Art thou my Fauny?’ be ans 
{wered eagerly, and pulling her to his heart, he ime 
printed numberlefs kifles on her lips, without confider- 
mg who were prefent. 
It prudes are offended at the lufcioufnefs of this 


' picture, they may take their eyes off from it, and fur- 


vey parfon Adams dancing about the room in a rap- 
ture of joy, Some philofophers may perhaps doubt, 
whether he was not the happieft of the three; for 
the goodnefs of his heart enjoyed the bleilings which 

: were 
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were exulting in the breafts of both the other two, « 


together with his own. But we fhall leave fuch dif- 
quifitions, as too deep for us, to thofe who are building 
fome favourite hypothefis, which they will refufe no 
metaphylical rubbith to ereét and {upport: for our 
part, we give it clearly.on the fide of Jofeph, whofe 
happinefs was not onlv greater than the parfon’s, but 
of longer duration: for as foon as the firft tumults of 
Adams’s rapture were over, he caft his eyes towards 
the fire, where Atichylus lay expiring : and immedi- 
ately refcued the poor remains, to wit, the fheep-fkin 
covering cf his dear friend, which was the work of his 
ewn hands, and had been his infeparable companion 
for upwards of thirty years. 


Fanny had no fooner perfectly recovered herfelf, 


than fhe began to reftrain the impetuofity of her tran- 
fports ; and reflecting on what fhe had done and fuf- 
fered in the prefence of fo many, fhe was immediately 
covered with confufion; and puthing Jofeph gently 
from her, fhe begged him to be quiet: nor would ad- 
mit of either kiis or embrace any longer. Then feeing 
Mrs Slipflop, fhe curt’fied, and offered to advance to 
her; but that high woman would not return her cur- 
Ges; but cafting her eyes another way, immediately 
withdrew into another room, muttering as fhe went, 
fhe wondered who the creature was. . 


C H AP. XII 


44 differtation concerning high people and low people, 
with Mrs Slipflop’s departure in no very good temper 
of mind, and the evil plight in which fhe ae Adams 


and his company. 


T will doubtlefs feem extremely odd to many read- 


ers, that Mrs Slipflop, who bad lived feveral years — 


in the fame houfe with Fanny, fhould in a fhort fe- 
paration utterly forget her. And indeed the truth 
is, that fhe remembered her very well. As we would 
not willingly therefore, that any thing fhould appear 
unnatural in this our hiltory, we will endeavour to 
explain the reafons of her conduct; nor do we doukt 
being able to fatisfy the ak curious reader, that 


1 _ Mrs 
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Mrs Slipflop did not in the leaft deviate’ from the 
common road in this behaviour ; and indeed, had fhe 
done otherwife, fhe muft have deicended below her- 
felf, and would have very juftly been liable to cen- 
fure. 


Be it known then, that the human fpecies aredi- -. 


vided into two forts of people, to wit, High people 


and Low people. As by high people, | would not be » 


underftood to mean perfons literally born hiyher in 
their dimenfions than the reft of the fpecies, nor me- — 
taphorically thofe of exalted character or abilities ; 
fo by low people I cannot be conftrued to intend the 
reverfe. High people figmfy no other than peopie of 
fathion, and: low people thofe of no fathion. Now 
this word fafbion Bath by long ufe loft its original 
meaning, from which at prefent it gives us a very dif- 
ferent idea: for 1 am deéeived, if by perfons of fa- 
fhion we do not generally include a conception of birth 
and accomplifhments fuperior to the herd of mankind ; 

whereas, in reality, nothing more was originally meant 
by a perfon of fafhion, than a perion- who drefled. 
kimfelf in the fafhion of the times; and the word 
really and truly fignifies no more at this day. Now 
the world being thus divided into people of fafhion, 
and people of no fafhion, a fierce contention arofe be- 
tween them; nor would thofe of one party, to avoid 
fufpicion, be feen publicly to fpeak to thofe of the 
ether, though they often held a very good corref{pon- 
dence in private. In this contention, it ts difficult to 
fay which party fucceeded: for whilit the people of 


fafhion feized feveral places to their own ule, fuch as 


courts, aflemblies, operas, balls, éc.; the people of 
no tafhion, befides one royal place, called his ma- 
jelty’s bear garden, have been in conftant pofleifion of 
all hops, fairs, revels, évc. Two places have been 
agreed to be divided between them, namely the church - 
and the play-houfe; where they fegregate thenvfelves 
from each other.ia a remarkable manner: for as the 
people of fafhion exalt themfelves at church over the 


_ heads of the people of no fafhion, fo in the play- 


houfe they abale themfelves in the fame degree under 
their feet. This diitinétion I have never met with 
~ Mor. VI. Pr any’ 
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any one able to account for: it is fufficient, that fo 


far from looking on each other as_ brethren in the’ 


Chriftian language, they feem fcarce to regard each 
_ other as of the fame fpecies. This the terms, 
“s range perfons, people one does not know, the 
“¢ creature, wretches, beafts, brutes,” and many other 
appcellations, evidently demonftrate; which Mrs Slip- 


flop having often heard her miitrefs ufe, thought the ' 


had alfo a right to ufe, in her turn: and, perhaps, fhe 
was not miftaken; for thefe two parties, elpecially 
thofe bordering nearly on each other, to wit, the 
Jowelt of the high and the bigheft of the low, often 
change their parties according to place and time; for 
thofe who are people of fathion in one place, are of- 
ten people of no fafhion in another. And with re- 
_ gard to time, it may not be unpleafant to furvey the 


picture of dependence like a kind of ladder: as for 


anftance ; early in the morning arifes the poftilion, or 


fome other boy, which great families, no more than - 


great fhips, are without, and falls to brufhing the 


clothes, and cleaning the thoes of John the footman, 


who being dreffed himiclf, applies his hand to the 
fame labours for Mr Second-hand, the fquire’s gentle- 
man; the genitJeman, in the hike manner, a little later 
in the day, attends the fquire; the {quire ts no fooner 
equipped, than he attends the levee of my lord ; 
which is no fooner over, than my lord himfelf is feen 
at the levce of the favourite; who, after the hour of 
homage is at an end, appears himfelf to pay homage 
to the levee of his fovereign. Nor is there, perhaps, 
im this whole ladder of dependance, any one ftep ata 
greater diftance from the other, than the firft from the 
fecond: fo that toa philofopher the queftion might 
only feem, whether you would chufe to be a great 
“man at fix in the morning, or at two in the aiter- 
noon. And yet there are fcarce two of thefe, wha 
do not think the leaft familiarity with the; perfons be- 
Jow them a condefcenfion, and, if they were to go 
one [tcp farther, a degradation. 

And now, reader, I hope thou wilt pardon this 
Jong digrefien, which feemed to me neceflary to vin- 
dicate the great character of Mrs Slipflop, from what 


low _ 
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Jow people, who have never feen high people, might 
think an abfurdity; but we who know them, muit 
have daily found very high perfons know us in one 
place and not in another, to-day, and not to-morrow ; 
all which it is difficult to account for, otherwife than . 
I have here endeavoured; and perhaps, if the gods, 
according to the opinion of fome, made men only to 
laugh at them, there is no part of our behaviour 
_ “which anfwers the end of our creation better than 
this. | 

But to return to our hiftory; Adams, who knew 
no more of this than the cat which fat on the table, 
imagining Mrs Slipflop’s memory had been much 
worle than it pally was, followed her into the next 
room crying out, ‘ Madam Slipflop, here is one of 
© your old acquaintance; do but fee what a fine wo- 
* man (he is grown fince the left Lady Booby’s fervice.” 
© I think I refle@ fomething of her,’ anfwered the 
with great dignity, * but I can't remmember all the in- 
* ferior fervants in our family.’ She then proceeded 
to fatisfy Adams’s curiofity, by telling him, -* when 
* fhe arrived at the inn, the found a chaife ready for 
* her; that her lady being expeéted very ‘hortly in 
* the country, fhe was obliged to make the utmolt . 
* hafte, and in commenfuration of Jofeph’s lame- 
* nefs, fhe had taken him with her?’ and laftly, * that - 
4 the exceflive virulence of the ftorm had driven 
* them into the houfe where he found them’ After_ 
which, fhe acquainted Adams with his having left 
Ais horfe, and exprefled fome wonder at his having itray- 
ed io far out of his way, and at meeting him, as the 
faid, * in the company of that wench, who the feared 
* was no better than fhe fhould be.” | 

The horfe was no fooner put into Adams’s head, 
‘but he was immediately driven out by this refleation 
on the character of Fanny. He protelted, * he be- 
* lieved there was not a chafter damfel in the univerfe. 
“I heartily wifh, 1 heartily with,” cried he, ({nap- 
ping his fingers,) ‘ that all her betters were as good.’ 
He then proceeded to inform her of the accident of 
their meeting: but when he came to mention the ci;- 
cumftance of delivering her from the rape, fhe. oe 
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fhe thought him properer for the army than the 
clergy: and that it did not become a clergyman to lay 
viclent hands on any one; that he fhould ~have ra- 
ther prayed that fhe might be ftrengthened. Adams 
_ faid, He was very far trom being afhamed of what 
he had done: the replied, Want of fhame was not 
the currycuriltic of a clergyman. This dialogue 
micht have probably grown warmer, had not Jofeph 
opportunely entered the room, to afk leave of Ma- 
dam Slipflop to introduce Fanny: but fhe pofitively 
refufed to admit any fuch trollops; and told him, 
She would have been burnt, before fhe would have 
fuilered him to get into a chaife with her, if the had 
once re!pected him ot having his fluts waylaid on the 
road tcr him; adding, That Mr Adams aéted a very 
pretty part, and fhe did not doubt but to fee him a 
bifhop. He made the beit bow he could, and cried 
out, ‘ I thank you, Madam, for that right reverend 
-* appellation, which I fhall take all honeft means 
‘to deferve.” Very honeft means,’ returned fhe 
with afneer, ‘ to bring good people together.’ As 
thefe words Adams took two or three ftrides acrofs 
the room, when the coachman came to inform Mrs 
‘Slipflop, That the ftorm was over, and the mooa 
_ fhone very bright. She then fent for Jofeph, who 
was fitting without with his Fanny, and would-have 
had him gone with her: but he peremptorily retu- 
fed tu leave Fanny behind: which threw the good 
woman into a violent rage. She faid, She would 
inform her Lady what doings were carrying on, 
and did not doubt but fhe would rid the parifh of 
all fuch people; and concluded a long fpeech’ full 
of bitternefs and very hard words, with fome re- 
flections on the clergy, not decent to repeat: at laft, 
finding Jofeph unmoveable, fhe flung herfelf into the 
chaife, cafting a look at Fanny as fhe went, not un- | 
Jike that which Cleopatra gives Octavia in the play. 
To fay the truth, fhe was molt difagreeably difap- 
pointed by the prefence of Fanny; fhe had, from her 
firft feeing Jofeph at the inn, conceived hopes of 
fomething which might have been accomplifhed at an 
alehoufe as well as a palace. Indeed, it is a 
; ; r 
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" Mr Adams had refcued more than Fanny from the 


danger of a rape that evening. ; 

When the chatie had carried off the enraged Slip- 
flop, Adams, Jofeph, and Fanny ailembled over the 
fire; where they had a great deal of innocent chat, 
pretty enough; but as pollibly ic would not be very 
entertaining to the reader, we fhall haften to the 
morning ; only obferving that none of them went to 
bed that night. Adams, when he had fmoaked three 
pipes, took a comfortable nap in a great chair, and ° 
left the lovers, whofe eyes were too well employed to 
permit any defire of thutting them, to enjoy by them- 
felves, during fome hours, an happinefs, which none 
of my readers, who have never been in love, are ca- 
pable of the leaft conception of, though we had as 
many tongues as Homer defired to deicribe it with, 
and which all true lovers will reprefent to their own, 
minds without the Jeaft affittance from us. 

Let it fuffice then to fay, that Fanny, after a thou- 
fand entreaties, at laft gave up her whole foul to 
Jofeph, and almoft fainting in his arms, with’a figh 
infinitely fofter and fweeter too than any Arabian 
breeze, fhe whifpered to his lips, which were then 
clofe to hers, * O Jofeph, you have won me; I will 
* be yours for ever.’ Jofeph haviag thanked her on 
his knees, and embraced her with an eagernefs which 


fhe now almoft returned, leaped up in a rapture, and 


awakened the Parfon, earneftly begging him, that he 
would that inftant join their hands together. Adams 
rebuked him for his requeft, and told him, He would 
by no means confent to any thing contrary to the 
forms of the church: that he had no licence, nor in- 
deed would he advife him to obtain one. That the. 


.churech had prefcribed a form, namely the publica- - 


tion of banns, with which all good Chriftians ought 
to comply, and to the omiffion of which he-attributed 
the many miferies which befel great folks in mar- 
tiage; concluding, ‘ As many as are joined together . 
* otherwife than Gop’s word doth allow, are not 
* jotned together by Gon, neither is their matrimony - 
* lawful.’ Fanny agreed with the Parfon, faying to- 


. Jofeph with a blufh, She aflured him fhe. would nos 
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confent to any fuch thing, and wondered at his of 
fering it. In which refolution fhe was comforted, 
and commended by Adams, and Jofeph was obliged 
to wait patiently till after the third publication of 
the banns, which however he obtained the confent of 
Fanny, in the prefence of Adams, to put in at their 
arrival. 

The fun had been now rifen fome hours, when 
Jofeph, finding his leg furprifingly recovered, pro- 
pofed to walk forwards ; but when they were all ready 
to fet out, an accident a little retarded them. This 
was no other than the reckoning, which amounted to 
feven fhillings; no great fum,-if we confider the im- 
menfe quantity of ale which Mr Adams poured in. 
Indeed they had no objection to the reafonablenefs of 
the bill, but many to the probability of paying it; 
for the fellow who had taken poor Fanny’s purfe, 
had unluckily forgot to return it. So that the ac- 
count ftood thus: 


Mr Adams and company, Dr ~— 0 97 o 


In Mr, Adams’s pocket, —-— — oo 6f 
In Mr Jofeph’s, — — —- oo 90 
In Mrs Fanny’s, — — ran 000 
Balance, = — = 0 6 sf 


They ftood filent fome few minutes, ftaring*at each 
other, when Adams whipt out on his toes, and afked 
the hoftets, If there was no clergyman in that pa- 
rifh? She anfwered, There was. ‘ Is he wealthy ?? 
replied he; to which the likewife replied in the af- 
firmativé. Adams then {napping his fingers returned 
overjoyed to his companions, crying out, * Heureka, 
‘ Heureka;’ which not being underftood, he told 
them in plain Englifh, they need give themielves no 
trouble; for he had a brother in the parifh, who 
would defray the reckoning, and that he would juft 
fiep to his houfe and fetch the money, and return to 


them initantly. 
CHAP. 


\ 
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An interview between parfon Adams and parfon Trul- 
liber. 


ARSON Adams came to the houfe of parfon 
“ Trulliber, whom he found fript in his waitt- 
coat, with an-apron’on, and a pail in his hand juft 
come from ferving his hogs; for Mr. Trulliber was 
a parfon on Sundays, but all the other fix might more 
properly be called a farmer. He occupied a {matt 
piece of land of his own, befides which he rented a 
confiderable deal more. His. wife milked his cows, | 
managed his dairy, and followed the markets with 
butter and eggs. The hogs fell chiefly to his care, 
which he carefully waited on at home, and attended 
to fairs; on which occafion he was liable to many 
jokes, his own fize being with much ale rendered. 
little inferior to that of the beafts he fold. He was 
indeed one of the largeft men you fthould fee, and 
could have acted the part of Sir John Falltaff with- 
out ftuffing. Add tothis that the rotundity of his 
belly was confiderably increafed by the fhortnefs of 
his ftature, his fhadow afcending very near as far in 
-height when he lay on his back, as when he ftood on 
his legs. His voice was loud and hoarfe, and his 
accent extremely broad; to complete the whole, he 
had a ftatelinefsrin his gait when he walked, not un- 
like that of a goofe, only he ftalked flower. 
- Mr Trulliber being informed that fomebody 
wanted to fpeak with him, immediately flipt off his 


-. apron, and clothed himfelf in an old. night-gown, 


‘being the drefs in which he always faw his company 
at home. His wife, who informed him of Mr 
Adams’s arrival, had made a {mall miftake; for fhe 
had told her hufband, She believed here was a man 
come for fomé of ‘his hogs. This fuppofition made 
“Mr Trulliber haften with the utmoft expedition to at- 
tend his gueft, He no fooner faw Adams, than not in 


the leaft doubting the caufe of his errand to be what 


his wife had imagined, He told him, he was come 
in very good time; that he expected a dealer that 
gt very - 
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very afternoon ; and added, they were all pure | 


and fat, ‘and upwards of 20 fcore a-piece, Adams 
an{wered, he believed he did not know him. * Yes, 
« yes,’ cried Truiliber, ‘ I have feen you often at fair ; 
‘ why, we have dealt before now, mun, I warrant 
* you; yes, yes,’ cries he, ‘ I remember thy face very 
* well, but won’t mention a word more till you have 
* feen them, tho’ I have never fold thee a flitch of 
* fuch bacon as is now in the ftye.”. Upon which he 
Jaid violent hands on Adams, and dragged him inte 
the hog’s {tye, which was indeed but two fteps from 
his parlour-window. They were no fooner arrived 
there than he cry’d out, ‘ Do but handle them; ftep 
* in, friend, art welcome to handle them whether doft 
« buy or no.’ At which words opening the gate, 
he pufhed Adams into the pig-ftye, infitting on it, 
that he fhould handle them, before he would talk one 
word with him. Adams, whofe natural complaifance 
was beyond any artificial, was obliged to comply bee 
fore he was fuffered'to explain himfelf; and laying 
hold on one of their tails, the unruly beaft gave fuch 
a fudden fpring, that he threw poor Adams all along 
in the mire. Trulliber, inftead of affifting him to 
get up, burft into a laughter, and entering the ftye, 
faid to Adams, with fome contempt, * Why, dolt not 
« know how to handle a hog?’ and was going to lay 
hold of one himfelf; but Adams, who thought he had 
carried his complaifance far enough, was no fooner on 
his legs, than he efcaped out of the reach of the ani- 
snals, and cried out, * Nihil] babeo cum porcis: lama 
* clergyman, Sir, and am not come to buy hogs.’ 
Trulliber anfwered, * he was forry for the miftake; 
* but that he muft blame his wife ;’ adding, * fhe was 
‘ a fool, and always committed blunders.’ He then 
defired him to walk in and clean himfelf; that he 
would only faften up the ftye and follow him. Adams 
defired leave to dry his great coat, wig and hat by the 
fire, which Trulliber granted. Mrs Trulliber would 


have brought ‘him a bafon of water to wath his face; , 
but her hufband bid her he quiet like a fool as fhe | 
was, or fhe would commit more blunders, and then’ 


dire&ed Adams to the pump. While Adams was thus 


employed, 
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employed, Trulliber, who had conceived no great re- 
fpect for the appearance of his guelt, faftened the pars _ 
lour-door, and now conducted him into the kitchens 
telling him, he believed a cup of drink would do him 
no harm, and whifpered his wife to draw a little of 
the worft ale. After a fhort filence, Adams faid, * I 
* fancy, Sir, you already perceive me to be a clergy- 
‘man.’ ‘ Ay, ay,’ cries Trulliber, grinning; * I per- 
“ ceive you have fome cailock; I will not venture to 
¢ caale it a whole one.’ Adams anlwered, § it was 
©‘ indeed none of the beft; but he had the misfortune 
* to tear it about ten years ago in palling over a ftile.’ 
Mrs Trulliber returning with the drink, told her huf-’ 
band, * the fancied the gentleman was a traveller, 
© and that he would be glad to eat a bit.’° Trulliber | 
bid her hold her impertinent tongue; and afked 
her, If parfons ufed to travel without horfes? add- 
ing, He fuppofed the gentleman had none by his 
having no boots on. *‘ Yes, Sir, yes,’ fays Adams, 
¢ I have a horfe, but I left bim behind me” ‘ Iam 
* glad to hear you have one,’ fays Truliber; ‘ for 
¢ J affure you I don’t love to fee clergymen on foot; 
* it is not feemly, nor fuiting the dignity of the cloth.” 
Here Trulliber made a Jong oration on the dignity of 
the cloth (or rather gown) not much worth relating, 
till his wife had fpread the table and fet a mefs of 
porridge on it for his breakfaft. He then faid to A- 
dams,** I don’t know, friend, how you came to caale 
* on me; however, as you are here, if you think pro- 
‘ per to eat a morfel, you may.’ Adams accepted 
the invitation, and the two parfons fat down together, 
Mrs Trulliber waiting behind her hufband’s chair; 
as was, itfeems, hercuftom. Trulliber ate heartily, 
but fcarce put any thing in his mouth without finde 
ing fault with his wife’s cookery. AJI which the poor 
woman bore patiently. Indeed fhe. was fo abfolute 
an admirer of her hufband’s greatnefs and impor- 
tance, of which fhe had frequent hints from hts own 
mouth, that fhe almoft carried her adoration to an 
opinion of his infallibility. To fay the truth, the 
parfon had exercifed her more ways than one; and 
the pious woman had jo well edified by her hufband’s 

| fermons, 
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fermons, that fhe had refolved to receive the bad 
things of this world together with the good. She 
had indeed been at firit a Jittle contentious; but he 
had long fince got the better, partly by her love: for 
this, partly by her fear for that, partly by her reli- 
. gion, partly by the refpec&t he paid himfelf, and partly 
by that which he received from the parifh; fhe had, 
in fhort, abfolutely fubmitted, and now worthipped 
her hufband as Sarah did Abraham, calling him (not 


Jord but) mafter. Whillt they were at table, her. 


hufband gave her a frefh example of his greatnefs ; 
_foras fhe had jult delivered a cup of ale to Adams, 
he fnatched it out of his hand, and, crying out, ‘ I 
© caal’d vurit,’ fwallowed down the ale. Adams de- 
ny’d it; it wasreferred to the wife, who, tho’ her 
confcience was on the fide of Adams, durft not give 
it againit her hufband. Upon which he faid, ‘ No, 
* Sir, no, I fhould not have been fo rude to have 
© taken it from you, if you had caal’d vurft; but I’d 
* have you know I’m a better man than to fuffer the 
* beft he in the kingdom to drink before me in my 
* own houfe, when [ caal varft. — 

_ As foon’as their breakfaft was ended, Adams be- 
gan in the following manner; ‘ I think, Sir, it 1s 
high time to inform you of the bufinefs of my em- 
baffy. I am a traveller, and am pafling this way 


where they directed me to you, as having the cure.’ 
Tho’ 1 am but a curate, fays Trulliver, 
[ believe [ am as warm as the vicar himfelf, or per 
haps the rector of the next parifh too; I believe i 
could buy them both.’ < Sir,’ cries Adams, * I 
rejoice thereat. Now, Sir, my bufinets is, that 
we are by various accidents fiript of our money, 
and are not able to pay our reckoning, betng feven 
fhillings. I therefore requeit you to afift me with 
the loan of thofe feven thillings, and alfo: feven 
fhillings more, which peradventure I fhall return 
to you; but if not, 1 am convinced you will joy- 
‘* fully embrace fuch an opportunity of laying up a 
a | * treafure 


a A waaneaarknanaragaaaaeaa 


in company with two young people, a lad and a z 
damfel, my parifhioners, towards my own’ cures - 
we ftopt at a houfe of hofpitality in the partlh,: 


et - «sg Fs we ep Bt . 
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‘ treafure in a better place than any this world af- 
‘ fords.’ : 

Suppofe a ftranger who entered the chambers of 
a lawyer, being imagined a client, when the lawyer 
was preparing his palm for the tee, fhould pull out a- 
writ againit him. Suppofe an apothecary, at the door 
of a chariot containing fome great doctor of eminent 
fkill, fhould, inftead of directions to a patient, prefent 
him with a potion for himfelf. Suppofe a minitier 
fhould, inftead of a good round fum, treat my Lord 
, or Sir-——, or Efq;——with a good broom- 
Rick. Suppofe, a civil companion, or a led captain 
fhould, inftead of virtue, and honour, and beauty, 
and parts, and admiration, thunder vice and infamy, 
and uglinefs, and folly, and. contempt in his pa- 
tron’s ears. Suppofe, when a tradefman firtt carries 
in his bill, the man of fafhion fhould pay it ; or fup- 
pote, if he did fo, the tradefman fhould abate what 
he had overcharged on the fuppofition of waiting. 
In fhort,——fuppofe what you will, you never can, 
nor will fuppofe any thing equal to the aftonifhment 
which feized on Trulliber, as foon as Adams had 
ended his fpeech. A while he rolled his eyes in fi- 
lence, fometimes furveying Adams, then his wife, 
then cafting them on the ground, then lifting them 
upto heaven. At laft he burft forth in the followe 
ing accents: ‘ Sir, I believe 1 know where to lay 
‘ up my little treafnre as well as another;.] thank 
Gop, if I am not fo warm as tome, I am con- 
tent; that is a blefling greater than riches ; and he 
to whom that ts given need afk no more. ‘To be 
content with a little is greater than to poffeis the 
world, which man may poflefs without being fo. 
Lay up my treafure! what matters where a man’s 
treafure is, whofe heart ts in the fcriptures? there 
is the trealure of a Chriftian.? At thefe words the 
water ran from Adams’s eyes; and catching-Trul- _ 
liber by the hand in arapture, ‘ Brother,’ fays he, 
‘ Heaven blefs the accident by which I came to fee 
* you; | would have walked many a mile to have 
‘ communed with you, and believe me, I will fhortly. 
‘ pay you a fecond vifit; but my friends, I. sane, 
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‘ by this time, wonder at my ftay ; fo let me have 
* the money immediately.” Trulliber then put on 
a ftern look, dnd cried out, ¢ Thou doft not intend 
‘torob me?’ At which the wife buriting into tears, 
fell on her knees, and roared out, ‘ O dear Sir, for 
© Heaven’s fake don’t rob my matter, we are but poor 
.people,’ « Get up for a fool as thou art, and go 
about thy bufineds,’ faid Trulliber, * doft think the 
m:n will venture his life? he is a beggar, and no 
robber” € Very true indeed,’ anfwered Adams, ‘ I 
with, with all my heart, the tithing-man was here,’ 
erie: Trulliber, * f would have thee punithed as a va« 
‘ gabond for thy impudence. Fourteen fhillings in- 
¢ deed ! I won’t give thee a farthing. I believe thou 
‘ artno more a clergyman than the woman there, 
“© (pointing to his wife); but if thou art, thou doft dé. 
* ferve to have thy gown ftript over thy thoulders, for 
‘ running about the country in fuch a manner.’ ¢ I 
* forgive your fufpicions,’ fays Adams ; * but fuppofe 
‘ Fam nota clergyman, J am neverthelefs thy brother, 
¢ and thou, asa Chriitian, much more as aclergyman, 
‘art obliged to relieve my diltrefs.” ‘ Doit preach 
. € tome? replied Trulliber, ¢ doft pretend to in- 
¢ ftrua& me in my duty ?’ * Ifacks, a good ftory,’ cries 
Mrs Trulliber, ¢ to preach tomy matter.” * Silence, 
woman,’ cries Trulliber, ‘ I would have thee know, 
friend,’ (addrefling himfelf to Adams), ‘I fhatl 
not learn my duty from fuch as thee; 1 know what 
charity is, better than to give it to vagabonds. Be- 
fides, if we were inclined, the poor’s rate obliges 
us to give fo much charity,’ cries the wife. ¢ Pugh! 
thou arta fool. Pour’s rate! hold thy nonfenfe,’ 
anfwered Trulliber : and then, buEANs ag Adams, he 
told him, ¢ he would give hina nothing.” § Lam 
* forry,’ anfwered Adams, ‘ that you do know what 


ty a a aA a 
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‘ charity is, fince you praétife it no better; I mult 
‘ tell you, if you truft to your knowledge for your 
é jultification, you will find yourlelf deceived, though 
* you fhould add faith to it without good works. 
* Fellow,’ cries Trulliber, * doft thou {peak againft 
‘ faith in ‘my houfe ? Get out of my dogrs, I will no 
* 2 © longer 
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longer remain under the fame roof with a wretch 
* who {peaks wantonly of faith and the fcriptures.’ 
‘Name not the fcriptures,’ fays Adams. ‘* How, 


“© not name the fcriptures ! Do you difbelieve the 
‘ fcriptures ?? cries Trulliber. © No, but you do,’ - 


anfwered Adams, ‘if [ may reafon from your prac- 


‘ tice: for their commands are {fo explicit, and theie 
rewards and punifhments fo tmmenfe, that it is im- 
polfible a man fhould ftedfaftly believe without obey - 
ing. Now, there is no command more exprefs, no 
duty more frequently enjoined than charity. Whos , 
ever therefore is void of charity, { make no icruple 
of pronouncing that he is no Chriftian. * | would 
not advife thee,’ fays trulliber, ‘to fay that [ am 
no Chriitian ; [| won’t take it of you ; for I believe [ 
* am as good a man as thytelf 2? (and indeed, though 


“a @ HA ana a 


‘he was now rather too corpulent for athletic exerciles, 


he had in his youth been one of the belt boxers and 
cudgel-players in the country.) His wife, feeing him 
clench his fift, interpoted, and begged him not to fight, 
but thew himfelfa true Chriftian, and take the law of 
him. As nothing could provoke Adams to ttrike, but 
an abfolute affault on himfelf or his friend, he fmiled 
at the angry look and geltures of Trulliber; and tell- 
ing him, he was forry to fee fuch men in orders, de- _ 


- parted without further ceremony. 


C H A P. XV. 


Mn adventure; the.confequence of a new inftance which 
_ Parfon cdams gave of his forgetfulnefs. 


| HEN he came back to the inn, he found Jofeph 
and Fanny fitting together. They were fo far 
from thinking his abfence long, as he had feared they © 
would, tha: they never once miffed or thought of him. 
Indeed, I have been often affured by both, that they 
{pent thefe hours in a molt delightful converfation 3 
but as I never could prevail on either to relate it, fo 
I cannot communicate it to the reader. 
Adams acquainted the lovers with the ill fuccefs of 
his enterprife. Eley were all greatly confounded, 
“Vor. VIL Q. none 
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none being able to propofe any method of departing, 
tll Jofeph at laft advifed calling in the hoftefs, and 
defiring her to‘truft them; which Fanny faid fhe de- 
{paired of her doing, as fhe was one of the fourelt- 
faced women fhe had ever beheld. . 

But the was agreeably difappointed ; for, the hoftefs 
was no fooner afked the queftion than fhe readily 
agreed ; and, with a curt’fy and fmile, wifhed them a 
good journey. However, feft Fanny’s fkill in phy- 
fiognomy thould be called in queilion, we will ven- 
ture to aflign one reafon, which might probably in- 
cline her to this confidence and good-humour. When 
Adams faid he was going to viflit his brother, he 
dad unwittingly impofed on Jofeph and Fanny ; who 
both believed he had meant his natural brother, and 
not his brothér in divinity ; and had fo informed the 
boftefs on her enquiry after him. Now Mr Trulli- 
ber had, by his profeffions of piety, by his gravity, 
auiterity, referve, and opinion of his great wealth, | 
fo great an authority in his parifh, that they all lived 
in the utmoft fear and apprehenfion of him. It was 
therefore no wonder that the holtels,.who knew it was 
in his option whether fhe fhould ever fell another mu 
of drink, did not dare to affront his fuppofed brother 
by denying him credit. aa 
They were now juft on their departure, when A- 

dains recollected he had left his great coat and hat at 
Mr ‘Trutliber’s. As he was not defirous of renewing 
his vifit, the hoftefs herfelf, having no fervant at home, 
offered to fetch it. | | 

This was an unfortunate expedient ; for the hoflefs 
‘was foon undeceived in the opinion fhe had entertain- 
ed of Adams, whom Trulliber abufed in the groffeft 
terms, efpecially when he heard he had had the affur- 
ance to pretend to be his near relation. 

At her return, therefore, fhe enurely changed her 
note. She faid, Folks might be athamed of travell- 


ing about, and pretending to be what they were not: | 


tMat taxes were high, and for her part, fhe was 
obliged to pay-for what fhe had ; fhe could not there- 
fore poffibly, nor would fhe truf{ any body, no not 
her own father: that money was never pa 
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and fhe wanted to make up a fum. That fhe expected 
therefore they fhou!d pay their reckoning betore they 
‘left the houfe. | 

Adams was now greatly perplexed: but as he knew 
that he could ealily have borrowed fuch a fum m his 
own parifh, and as he knew he would have lent it him- 
felf to any mortal in dittrefs, fo he took freth cou- 
rage, and fallied out all round the parifh, but to no 
porpofe ; he returned as pennyleis as he went, groan- 
ing and lamenting, that it was poffible, in a country 
profeffing Chrilltanity, for a wretch to ftarve in the 
midit of his fellow-creatures who abounded. 

Whilft he was gone, the hoitefs, who ftayed as a 
fort of guard with Jofeph and Fanny, entertained 
them with the goodnefs of Parfon Trtulliber. And 
indeed he had not only a very good chara@er, as to 
other qualities, in the neighbourhood, but: was reput- 
ed a man of great charity : for though he never gave 
a farthing, he had always that word in bis mouth. 

Adams was no fooner returned the fecond time, 
than the ftorm grew exceeding high, the holtefs de- 
‘ claring among other thimgs, that if they offered to 

ftir without paying her, the would foon overtake them 
with a warrant. . 

Plato and Ariftotle, or fomebody elfe hath. faid, 
THAT WHEN THE MOST EXQUISITE CUNNING 
' FAILS, CHANCE OFTEN HITS THE MARK, AND 
THAT BY MEANS THE LEAST EXPECTED.  Virgik. 
expreiles this very boldly: : _ 
Turne, quod optanti divum promittere nemo 
Auderet, voluenda dies,en! attulit ultro. 


I would quote more great men if I could: but my me- 
mory not permitting me, | will proceed to exemplily 
_ thefe obfervations by the following inftance. 

There chanced (for Adams had not cunning enough 
to contrive tt) to be at that time in the alehoufe,. a: 
fellow, who had been formerly a drummer in an ! rifle” 
regiment, and now travelled the country as ‘a pedlar. 
This man having attentively liftened to the dilcourfe 
of the hoftefs, at laft took Adams afide, and afked 
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him what the fum was for which they were detained: 
As foon as he was informed, he fighed, and faid, He 
was forry it was fo much: for that he had no more 


than fix fhillings and fixpence in his pocket, which he’ ° 


would lend them with all his heart. Adams gave a 
caper, ‘and cried out, It would do: for that he had 
fitpence himfelf. And thus thefe poor people, who 
could not engage the compaflion of riches and piety, 
where at Jength delivered out of thetr ditrefs by the 
charity of a poor pedlar. 


1 fhall refer it to my reader to make what obferva- 


tions he pleafes on this incident ; it is fufficient for 
me to inform him, that after Adams and his compa- 
nions had returned him a thoufand thanks, and told 
him where he might call to be repaid, they all fallied 
out of the houfe without any compliments from their 
 hoftefs, or indeed without paying her any ; Adams 


adeclaring, he would take particular care never to call 


there again, and fhe, on her fide, afluring them the 
wanted no fuch guefis. - 


‘ 


CH AP. XVL 


A very curious adventure, in which My Adams gave 


a much greater inflance of the honeft fimplicity of bis 
heart than of bis experience in the ways of this world. 


UR travellers had walked about two miles from 

( that inn, which they had more reafon to have 
miftaken for a caftle, than Don Quixote ever had any 
of thofe in which he fojourned, teeing they had met 
with fuch difficulty in efcaping out of its walls; when 


they came to a parifh, and: beheld a fign of invita> 
tion hanging out. A gentleman fat {fmoaking a pipe 


at the door; of whom Adams enquired the road, and 
received fo courteous and obliging an anfwer, ac- 
companied with fo {miling a countenance, that the 
Bood parfon, whofe heart was naturally difpofed to 


ove and affection, began to afk feveral other que-. 
ftions ; particularly, the name of the pari(h,: and who. 
was the owner of a large houfe whofe front they - 


then had in profpect. The gentleman anfwered as 
: obligingly 
: a 


~ 
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-obligingly as before; and as to the houfe, acquainted 
him it was his own He then proceeded in the follow- 

' ing manner. ‘ Sir, f prefume by your habit you are 
* a.clergyman: and as you are travelling on foot, f 
* fuppofe a glafs of good beer will not be difagreeable 
“to you; andi can recommend my landlord’s with- . 
¢ in, as fome of the beft in all this country What — 
* fay you, will you halt a Kittle.and let us take a pipe 
* together ? there is no better tobacco in the king- 
‘dom.’ This propofal was not difpleafing to Adatvs, 
who had allayed his thirit that day with no better li- 
quor than what Mrs Trulliber’s cellar had produced ; 
and which was indeed litle fuperior either in richnefs: 
or flavour to that which diltilled from thofe grains her - 
generous hufband beftowed: on his hogs. Having 
’ therefore abundantly thanked the gentlemaa for his 
kind invitation, and bid Jofeph and Faany follow 
him, le entered the alehoufe, where a large loaf and 
cheefe, and a pitcher of beer, which truly anfwered! 
the character given of it, being fet before them, the 
three travellers fell to eating with appetites infinitely 
More voracious than are to be found at the molt ex- 
‘quifite eating-houfes in the parifh of St James's. 

The gentleman: expretled great :delight in the 
hearty and chearful behaviour of Adams ; and: parti- 
cularly inthe familiarity with which he converfed - 
with Jofeph and Fanny, whom he often: called his: 
Children, aterm he explained to mean no more tharp 
his parifhioners; faying, he leuked on afl thofe wbony 
God had entrufted to his eure, to ftand to him to that’ 
relation. The gentleman,.f{haking him by the hand, 
hiyhly applauded thofe fentiments, ‘ They are in- 
* deed,’ fuys he, ¢ the true principles of a Chriftian di-. 
* vine, and J heartily wifh they were univerfal; but 
* on.the contrary, | am. forry to fay, the parfon of our 
‘ parith, inflead of efteeming his peer parithioners: 
* as a part of his family, feems rather to confider 
* chem as novof. the fame f{pecies with himielf. -He 
‘ teldom fpeaks to any; unlefs {ome few of the richeit: 
* of us; nay indeed he will not move his hat to the 
* others, J often laugh, when I behold him on Sen- - 
* days ftrutting along the.church-yard like a turkey — 
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cock, through rows of his parifhoners; who bow. 
to him with as much fubmiflion, and are as unre- 


prince in Chrittendom. But if fuch temporal pride. 
is ridiculous, furely the fpiritua] is odious and de- 
teltable: if fuch a puffed-up empty human bladder 
ftrutting in princely robes, juft moves one’s deri- 
lion; durely in the habit of a’prieit it mult raife our 
{corn.’ 
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‘ Doubtlefs,’ anfwer’d Adams, ‘ your: opimion 13 - 


right; but I hope fuch examples are rare. The 
clergy whom [| have the honour to know, maintain 
a different behaviour; and you will allow me, Sir, 
that the readinefs which too many of the laity fhow 
to contemn the order, may be one reafon of their 
‘avoiding too much humility. * Very true indeed, 
fays the gentleman: * I find, Sir, you are a man of 
excellent fenfe,and am happy in this opportunity 
of knowing you; perhaps our accidental meeting 
may not be difadvantageous to you, neither. At 


a hah aa 


of this living is old and infirm; and that it is in 


yourfelf of it at his deceafe.’ Adams told him, ‘ he 
was never more confounded in his life, than at his 
utter incapacity to make any return to fuch noble 
and unmerited generofity. § A mere trifle, Sir,” 
cries the gentieman, * fcarce worth your acceptance 5 
‘alittle more than three hundred a-year. I with it 
* was double the value for your fake.’ Adams bow- 
ed, and cried from the emotion® of his gratitude; 
when the other aiked him, lf he was married, of 
had any children befides thofe in the ipiritual ienfe 
he had mentioned. ‘ Sir,’ replied the parion, * J 
_* have a wie and fix at your fervice.’? ‘ That is un- 
‘ Jucky,’ fays the gentleman; ‘ for I would other- 
‘wile have taken you into my own hovfe as my 
* chaplain; however, I have another in the parifb, 
‘ (for the parforiage-houfe is not good enough) which 
i will furnith for you. Pray, does your wite under- 
‘ fland a dairy? © I] can’t profefs the does,’ fays 
Adams. * } am forry for it,’ quoth the gentleman : 
| : ¢ i would 
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garded:as a fet of fervile courtiers by the proudelt _ 


prefent I fhall only fay to you, that the incumbent . 


my gift. Door, give me your hand; and affure. 
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* I would have given you half 4 dozen cows, and 
‘ very good grounds to have maintained them.’ § Sir,’ 
faid Adams, im an ecitaly, * you are toe liberal; 
* indeed you are.’ ‘ Not at all,’ cries the gentleman,, 
* J efteem riches only as they give me an opportus- 
‘ nity of doing good; and | never faw one whom I 
‘ had a greater inclination to ferve.’ At which words 
he thook him heartily by the hand, and told him 
he had fufficient room in his houie to entertain him 
and his friends. Adams begged he might give him 
no fuch trouble; for that they could be very well ace 
commodated in the houfe where they were; torgete: 
ting they had not a fixpenny piece among them. lhe 
gentleman would not be denied;. and informing him- 
. felt how far they were travelling, he iaid, it was too 
long a journey to take on foot, and begged that they 
would tavour him, by {fuffering him to lend them a 
fervant and horfes ; adding withal, that if they would 
do him the pleafure of their company only two days, 
he would furnifh them with hiscoach and fix. Adams: 
turning to Jofeph, faid, ‘ How lucky is this gentle- 
‘ man’s goodnefs to you, who | am afratd would be: 
 fearce able to hold out on your lame Jeg !’ and thea 
addrefling the perfon who made him thefe liberal pro- 
miles, after much bowing, he cried out, * Blefled be 
the hour which firit introduced meto a man ot your 
charity! you are indeed a Chriftian of the true pri- 
mitive kind, and an-honour to the country wherein 
you live. i would wiflingly have taken a pilgrinage 
to the holy land to have beheld you: for the ad- 
vantages which we draw from your goodnels, give - 
me little pleafure, in comparifon of what 1 enjoy 
for your own fake; when I conlider the treafurés: 
you are by thefe-means laying up for yourfelf ina 
country that pafleth not away. We will therefore, 
moit generous Sir, accept your goodnefs, as well 
the entertainment vou have fo kindly offered us at 
your houfe this evening, as the accommodation of 
your horfes to-morrow morning.’ He then beg2n 
to fearch for his hat, as did Jofeph for his: and both 
they and Fanny were in order of departure, when the 
gentleman ftopping fhort, and feeming to meditate 
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‘by himfelf for the fpace of about:a minute, exclaimed” 
thus: ‘* Sure never any thing was fo unlucky; I | 
¢ had forgot that my houfe-keeper’ was gone abroad, 


break them open for you, but fhall not be able to 
furnith you with a bed; for fhe has likewife put 
away all my linen. 1am giad it entered into my 
head, before | had given you the trouble of walk- 
ing there; befides, [ believe you will find better 
accommodations here than you expected. Land- 
lord, yuu can provide good beds for thefe people, 
can't you?’ * Yes, and pleaie your worthip,’ cries. 
the hoft, ‘ and fuch as no tord or juftice of the peace 

in the kingdom need be aikamed to. ly in” * lam 
heartily forry,’ fays the gentleman, *‘ for this difap- 
pointment. [ am refolved I will never tuffer her 
to carry away the keys again.’ ~ Pray, Sir, let it 
not make you uneafy,’ cries Adams, * We thall do- 
very well here; and the loan of your horfes is a fa- 
vour we fhall be incapable of making any return to.” 
Ay!’ faid the tquire, * the hortes ihall attend ‘you 
¢ here, at what hour in the morning you pleate.’ 
Aad now, after many civilities too tedious to enume- 
rate, many {queezes by the hand, with moit affection= 
ate looks.and {miles at. each other, and atter appoint- 
ing the horfes at feven the next morning, the geutle- 
man took his leave of them, and departed to his own: 
houfe. Adams and his companions returned to the: 
table, where the parfon fmoaked another pipe, and. 
then they all retired to reft. es 

. Mr Adams rofe very early, and: caHed Jofeph out 
of his bed, between whom avery fierce difpute entus- 
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ed, whether Fanny thould ride behind Jofeph, or be- - 


hind the gentleman’s fervant; Joieph infi:ting on it, 
that he was perfectly recovered, and was as capable: 
of taking care of Fanny as any other perfon. coula be.’ 
But Adams would not agree te it, and declared he- 
would not truf her behind him; for that he was 
‘weiker than he imagined himfelf to be. | 
| This difpute continued a long time, and had. bee: 

gun to be very hot, «hen a fervant arrived from their: 
- good friend to acquaint them, that he was unfortu-_ 
= nately. 


and hath locked up alk my rooms: tmdeed I would - 


- 
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nately prevented from lending them any horfes; for 
that his groom had, unknown to him, put his whole 
_ ftable under a courfe of phy fic. 

This advice prefently firuck the two difputants 
dumb; Adams cried out, ‘ Was ever any thing fo 
‘ unlucky as this poor gentleman ! I proteit | am 
More forry on his account than my own. You fee; 
Jofeph, how this good-natur’d man is treated by 
his fervants; one locks up his linen, another phy- 
fics his horfes: and I fluppofe by his being at this 
houfe laft night, the butler had locked up his cele 
lac. Blefs us! how good-nature is ufed in this 
world ! 1 proteft I am more concerned on his accouné- 
than my own.’- * So am not 4,’ cries Jofeph; * not 
that I am much troubled about walking on foot ; - 
all my concern is how we fhall get out of the houfe 3 
unlefs Gon fends another pedlar to redeem us. But: 
certainly this gentleman has fuch an affection for 
you, that he would lend you a larger fum than we 
owe here; which is not above four or five thillings.” 
Very true, child,’ anfwered Adams; ‘1 will write 
a letter to him, and will even venture to folicit him 
for three half-crowns; there will be no harm ig 
having two or three fhillings in our pockets; as wa 
have Fl forty miles to travel, we may pollibly have 
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occafion for them.’ | . 
Fanny being now rifen; Jofeph paid her a vifit, — 
and left Adams to write: his letter, which having finifh- 
ed, he difpatched a boy with it to the gentleman, and 
then feated himfelf by the door, lighted his pipe, and 
betook himfelf to meditation. 

The boy ftaying longer than feemed to be necef- 
fary, Jofeph, who with Fanny was now returned to 
the parfon expretied fome apprehenfions, that the 
Sandy fteward had locked up his purfe too. 

o which;Adams anfwered, [t might very poffibly be, 
and he fhould wonder at no liberties which the de- 
vil might put into the head of a wicked fervant to 
take with fo worthy a mafter: but added, That as 
the fum was fo fmail, fo noble a gentleman would be 
eafily able to procure it in the pariih, though he 
had it not in his own pocket. ‘ Indeed,’ fays he, * if 
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* it was four or five guineas, or any fuch large quan: . 


¢ tity of money, it might be a different matter.’ 

They were now fat down to breakfaft over fome 
toalt and ale, when the boy returned, and informed 
them, that the gentleman was not at home.. * Very 
© well!’ cries Adams; * but why, child, did you not 
* ftay till bis return? Go back again, my good boy, 
* and wait for his coming home: hé cannot be gone 
@ 


far, as his horfes are all fick; and betides, he had. 


* no intention to go abscad ; for he invited us to {pend 
* this day and to-morrow at his hotfe: theretore go 
‘ back, child, and tarry till his return home.” The 
metienger departed, and was back again with great 
expedition; bringing an account, that the gentleman 
was gone a long journey, and would not be at home 


again this month. At thefe words Adams feemed © 


greatly confounded, fayinz, * This muft be a fudden 
* accident, as the ficktiefs or death of a relation, or 
* fome fudden unforefeen misfurtune ;’ and then turn- 
ing to Jofeph, cried, ‘ I wifh you had reminded me 
* to have borrowed this money laft night.’ Jofeph 


fmiling, anfwered, He was very much deceived, if — 


the gentleman would not have found fome excufe_to 
- avoid lending 1. ‘ I own,’ fays he, * I was never 
much pleated with his profefling fo much kindnefs 
for you at firft fight: for I have heard the gentle- 
men of our cloth in London tell many fuch ttories 
of théir mafters. But when the boy brought the 
mefflage back of his not being at home, [ prefently 
knew what would follow; for whenever a man of 
falhion doth not care to fulfl his promifes, the cu- 
ftom is to order his fervants that he will never be 
at home to the perfon fo promifed. In London they 
call it denying him. [ have myfelf denied Sir 
Thomas Booby above an hundred times; and when 
the man hath danced attendance for abouta month, 
or fometimes longer, he is acquainted in the end, 
that the gentleman is gone out of town, and could 
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Adams, * what wickedneis is there in the Chriftian 
* world! I profets almoft equal to what I have read 
‘ of the Heathens. But furely, Jofeph, your fufpi- 
: * clone 


do nothingzin the bufinefs.’ * Good Lord!’ fays 
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¢ cions of this gentleman muit be unjuft; for what 
‘a filly fellow mult he be,. who would do the devil’s 
‘ work for nothing? and canit thou tell me any inte- 
‘ reft he could poffthly propofe to himfelf by decei- 
* ving us in his profeflicns:? * It is not for me,’ an- 
fwered Jofeph, ‘ to give reafons for what men do, to 
‘a gentleman of your learning.” * You fay rigat,’ 
quoth Adams; * knowledge of men is only to be 
* learnt from books; Plato and Seneca for tirat; and 
‘ thofe are euchors, I am afraid, child, you never 
“read” «NotI, Sir, truly,’ anfwered Joieph ; ‘ all 
«| know is, it is a maxim among the gentlemen of 


*© our cloth, that thofe matters who promiie the moft 


* perform the lealt; and { have often heard them 
§ fay, they have found the largeft vails in thofe tami- — 
* lies where they were not promifed any. But, Sir, 
‘ inftead of confidering any farther thefe matters, it 
would be eur wifeft way to contrive fome method of 

‘ getting out of this houfe: for the generous geutle- 
* man, inftead of doing us ‘any fervice, hath left us 
* the whole reckoning to pay. Adams was going to 
an{wer, when their hoit came in, and with a kind of 
jeering fmile, faid, « Well, matters! the Squire hath 
‘not fent his horfes for you yet. Laud help me! 
‘« how eafily fome folks make promifes !’ * How !” fays 
Adams, ‘ have you ever known him to do any thing 
* of the kind before ?’? * Aye, marry have I,’ antwer- 


-ed the hoft; ‘at is no bufinef of mine, ypu know, 


« Sir, to fay any thing of a gentleman to his face: 
‘ but now he ts not here, [ will affure you, he hath 
‘ not his fellow within the three next market-towns, 
© [ own, I could not help laughing, when I heard him 
* offer you the living; for thereby hangs a good jeit. 
* | thought he would have offered you my houte next; 
* for one is no more his to difpofe of than the other.’ 
At thefe words, Adams bleffing himéelf, declared, Ne 
had never read of fuch a moniter: “ but what vexes 
* me molt,’ lays he, ‘ is, that he hath decoyed us in- 
* to running up a long debt with you, which we are 
* not able to pay; for we have no money about uss 
* and whut is worfe, live at fuch a diitance, that if 
* you meu uult us, 1 am afraid you would uate your 
¢ moucy 
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money for want of our finding any ¢onveniency of 
fending it.’ ¢ Truft you, matter!’ fays the hoft, 
that I will, with all my heart; [honour the clergy 
too much to deny trulting Sue of them for fucha 
trifle; befides, 1 like your fear of never paying 
me: I have fot many a debt in my life-time; but 
was promiled to be piid them all in a very fhore 
time. I will fcore this reckoning for the novelty of 
it. [tis the firft, | do affire you, cf this kind But 
what fay you, Mafer, fhall we have t’other pot be- 
fore we part? It will waite but a little chalk more; 
and if you never pay ine a fhilling, che lpfs will 
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efpectally as it avas delivered with fo hearty an ace 
cent.-—-- He fhook his holt by the hand, and, thank- 
ing him, faid, ‘ he would tarry snother pot, rather 
* tor the pleafure of fuch worthy company, than for 
‘ the liquor ;’ adding, * he was glad to find fome 
¢ Chriitians left in the kingdom, a that he almolt 
‘ began to fulpe& that he was sojourning ina country 
‘ inhabited only by Jews and Turks.’ 

~The kind hoft produced the liquor, and Jofeph 
with Fanny retired into the garden ; where, while they 
folaced themfelves with amorous difectinle: Adains fat 
down with his hoft; and both filling their glaffes, 
and lighting their pipes, they began that dialogue 
which the reader will find in the next chapter. 


Ce: H A P. XVII. 
A dialogue between Mr Abrabam Adams and bis hoft, 


which, by the difagreement in their opinions, feemed to 
Ubreaten an unlucky cataffrophe, had it not been timely 
prevented by the return of the lovers. 


IR,’ faid the hoft, * ] affure you, youare not 

the firt to,whom our ‘fquire hath promifed more 
asa he hath perfor med. Heis fo famous for this 
practice, that his word will not be taken for much 
by thofe who know him. I remember a young fel- 
low whom he promifed his parents to make an ex- 
cileman. The pocr people, who could il] afford 
it, bred their fon to writing and accounts, and oihet 
5 : earning 
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not ruin me.” Adams liked the invitation very wells. 
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‘ Jearning, to qualify him for the place; and the boy 
‘ held ap his head above his condition with thefe 
* hopes; nor would-he go to plough, ner to any other 
‘ kind of work; and went conitautly dreff2d as fine as 


a 
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could be, with two clean Holland fhirts a week, 
and this for feveral years; "till at lal he followed 
the {quire up to London, thinking there to inind 
him of his promifes: but he could never get fight 
of him. So that being out of money aid vufinefs, 
he fell into evil company and wicked courles ¢ 
and in the end came toa ientence of tran!porta- 


tion, the news of which broke the mother’s heart. 


I will tell you another true ftory of him: There 
was a neighbour of mine, a farmer, who had two 
fons whom he bred up to the bufinefs. Pretty lads 
they were; nothing would ferve the ’fquire, but 
that the youngeft muft be made a parfon. Upon 
which he perfuaded the father to fend him to {chool, 
promifing, that he would afterwards maintain him 
at the univerfity; and when he was of a proper 
age give him a living. - But after the Jad had been 
feven years at {chool, and his father broug&t him to 
the {quire with a Jetter from his mafter, that he was 
fit for the univerfity; the {quire, inftead of mind- 
ing his promife, or fending him thither at his ex- 
pence, only told his father, that the young maa 
was a fine {cholar; aod it was pity he could not | 
afford to keep him at Oxford for four or five years 
more, by which time, if he could get him a curacy, 
he might have him ordained. . ‘I'he farmer faid, 
he was not a man fufficient to do any fuch thing.” 
Why then,’ anfwered the fquirc, § I am very forry 
you have given him fo much learning; for if he can- 
not. get his living by that, ic will rather fpoil him 
for any thing elfe; and your other fon, who cana 
hardly write his name, will do more at ploughing 
and fowing, and is ina better condition than _he. 
And indeed fo it proved; for the poor lad, not find- 
ing friends to maintain -him in his Jearning as he 
had expected, and being unwilling to work, fell to 
drinking, though he was a very tuber lad before; 
and, ina {hort time, partly with grief, and partly 
Vou. VI. R S$ with 
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with good liquor, féll into a confumption, and died. 
Nay, I can tell you more ftill: there was another, 
‘a young woman, and the handfomeft in all this 


neighbourhood, whom he enticed up. to London, . | 


promifing to make her a gentlewoman to one of 
your women of quality: but inftead of keeping his 


word, we have fince heard, after having a child by - 


her himfelf, fhe became a common whore; then 
kept a coffee-houfe in Covent-garden; and a little 
after died of the French diftemper ina goal. I could 
tell you many more ftories: but how do you ima- 


gine he ferved me myfelf? You mutt know, Sir, I. 


was bred a fea-faring man, and have been many 
voyages; “till at laft I came to be matter of a thip 
myfelf, and was in a fair way of making a fortune, 
when I was attacked by one of thofe curfed Guarda- 


_coftas, who took our fhips before the beginning of 


the war; and after a fight, wherein I loft the 
greateft part of my crew, my rigging being all de- 
molifhed, and two fhots received between wind and 
water, I] was forced to ftrike. ‘The villains carried 
off my fhip, a brigantine of an hundred and fifty 
tons, a pretty creature fhe was, and put me, a man 
and a boy, intoa little bad pink, in which, with 
much ado, we at laft made Falmouth; though [ 
believe the Spaniards did not imagine fhe could 
poffibly live a day at fea. Upon my return hither, 
where my wife, who was of this country, then lived, 


‘ the {fquire told me he was fo pleafed with the de- 
fence | had made againft the enemy, that he did not 


fear getting me promoted to a licutenancy of a man 
of war, if | would accept of it; which I thankfully 
affured him I would. Well, Sir, two or three years 
paffed, during which I had many repeated promifes, 
not only from the fquire, but (as he told me) from 
the lords of the admiralty. He never returned from 
London, but I was aflured-I might be fatisied now, 


for I was certain of the firft vacancy; and what: 


furprifes me ftill, when I refle&t on it, thefe affu- 
rances were given me with no’ lefs confidence, after 


fo many difappoinments, than at firft. At Ialt,: 


Sir, growing weary, and fomewhat fufpicious, after 
: 6 1o 
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¢ fomuch delay, I wrote to a friend in London, who 
* [knew had fome acquaintance at the beit houfe in 


the admiralty, and defired him to back the fquire’s 
intereft; for indeed, [ feared he had folicited the 
affair with more coldnefs than he pretended.—And 
what anfwer do you think my friend fent me?— 
Truly, Sir, he acquainted me, that the fquire had 
Never mentioned my name at the admiralty in his 
life; and unlefs I had much faichfuller intere(t, ad- 
vifed me to give over my pretentions, which I im- 
mediately did; and, with the concurrence of my 
wife, refolved to fet up an alehoufe, where you are 
heartily welcome: and fo my fervice to you; and 
may the iquire, and all fuch fneaking rafcals, go to 
the devil together.’ ‘ Oh fie!’ fays Adams; ‘ Oh 
fie! He is indeed a wicked mans; but God will, [ 
hope, turn his heart to repentance. Nay, if he coult 
but once fee the meannefs of this deteftable vice; 
would he but once reficét that he is one of the moi 
fcandalous as well as pernicious liars; fure he mult 
defpife himlelf to fo intolerable a degree, that it 
would be impoffible for him to continue a moment 
in fuch acourfe. And, to confefs the truth, not- 
with:tanding the bafenefs of this character, which 
he hath too well deferved, he hath in his counte- 
nance fufficient fymptoms of that bona indoles, that 
fweeinefs of difpofition which furntthes out a good 
Chriftian.’ * Ah! mafter, mafter,’ fays the holt, * if 
you had travelled as far as | have, and converfed 
with the many nations where | have traded, you 
would not give any credit to a man’s countenance, 
Symptoms in his countenance, quotha! I’ would 
look there, perhaps, to fee whether a man has had 
the {mall-pox, but for nothing elfe.” He fpoke this 


with fo Jittle regard tu,the parton’s obfervation, that 
it a good deal nettled. him: and, taking the pipe 
haftily from his mouth, he thus anfwered: ‘ Matter of | 
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mine, perhaps I have travelled a greit deal farther 
than you without the aflittance ofa fhip. Do you 
imagine failing by different cities or countries is 


travelling ? No. - . 
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Celum non animum mutant qui trans mare currant, 


I can go farther in an afternoon than-you in a twelve- 


month. What, | fuppofe you have feen the pillars 
of Hercules, and perhaps the ‘walls of Carthage. 
Nay, you may have heard Scylla, and feen Charyb- 
dis; you may have entered the clofet where Archi- 
medcs was found at the taking Syracufe. 1 fuppofe 
you have failed among the Cyclades, and paffed the 
famous {traits which take their name from the un- 
fortunate Helle, whofe fate is fweetly defcribed by 
Apollonius Rhodius. You have pafled the very fpot, 


I conceive, where Daedalus fell into that fea, his: 


waxen wings being melted by the fun; you have 
traverfed the Euxine fea, 1 make no doubt; nay, 
you-may have been on the banks of the Cafpian, 
and called at Colchis, to fee if there is ever another 
golden fleece.’——* NotI, truly, mafter,’ anfwered the 


hoft, * I never touched at any of thefe places.’ ‘ But 


a } 
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I have been at all thefe,’ replied Adams, ‘ Then 
I fuppofe,’ cries the hoft, * you have been at the 
Eait Indies; for there are no fuch, I will be fworn, 
either in the Weft or the Levant.’ * Pray where is 
the Levant?’ qucth Adams, ‘that fhould be in the 
Eaft Indies by right.,—* Oho! you are g pretty tras 
veller,’ cries the hoft, ‘ and not know the Levant. 
My fervice to you, malter; you muit not talk of 
thefe things withme! you mnt not tip us the tra- 
veller; it won’t go here.’ ¢ Since thou art.fo dull 
to mifunderftand me ftill,? quoth Adams, * [ will 


inform thee; the travelling I mean is in books, the 


only way of travelling by which any knowledge ts 
to be acquired. From them | learn what I afferted 
juft now, that Nature generally imprints fuch a por- 
traiture of the mind in the countenance, that a fkil- 
ful phyfiognomiit will rarely be deceived. I pre- 
fume you have never read the ftory of Socrates to 
this purpofe, and therefore I will tell it you. A 
certain phyfiognomift aflerted of Socrates, that he 
plainly diicovered by his features that he was 4 
rogue in his nature. A charaéter fo contrary to the 
tenour of all this great man’s actions, and the 
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¢ generally received opinion concerning him, incenfed 
¢ the boys of Athens fo, that they threw {tones at the 
¢ phyfiognomift, and would have demolifhed him for 
¢ his ignorance, had not Socrates himfelf prevented 
¢ them by confefling the truth of his obfervations, and 
* acknowledging, that though he corrected his difpo-. 
‘ fition by philofophy, he was indeed naturally as in- 
* clined to vice as had been predicated of him. Now, 
‘ pray refolve me,—How fhould a man know this 
‘ tory, if he had not read it?? * Well, matter,’ faid 
the hoft, * and what fignifies it whether a man knows 
‘it or no? He who goes abroad as [ have done, 
‘ will always have opportunities enough of knowing 
* the world, without troubling his head with Socrates, 
‘ or any fuch fellows.’ ‘ Friend,’ cries Adams, ¢ if 
‘ aman fhould fail round the world, and anchor in 
* every harbour of it, without learning, he would re- 
* turn home as ignorant as he went out.’ * Lord help 
¢ you,’ anfwered the hoft, ‘ there was my boatfwain, 
* poor fellow! he could fcarce either write or read, 
* and yet he would navigate a {hip with any mafter of - 
‘ a man of war; and avery pretty knowledge of trade 
* he had too.’ ‘ Trade,’ anfwered Adams, ‘ as Ari- 
* ftotle proves in his firft chaoter of politics, is below 
‘ a philofopher, and unnatural as it is managed new,’ 
The holt looked ftedfattly at Adams, and after a mi- 
nute’s filence afked: him, if he was one of the writers 
of the Gazzeteers? ‘ for I have heard,’ fays he, ‘ they 
‘ are writ by parfons.’ ‘ Gazzeteers!’ anfwered A- 
dams, ‘ what isthat?’ ‘ It tsadirty newfpaper,’ re- . 
plied the holt, * which hath been given away all over 
‘ the nation for thefe many years, to abufe trade and 
‘ honeft men, which I would not fuffer to ly on my - 
‘ table, though it hath been offered me for nothing.’ 
‘ NotT truly,’ faid Adams, ‘ I never write any thing 
* but fermons; and [ affure you f am no enemy to 
‘ trade, whilft it is confiftent with honefty; nay, I 
‘ have always looked on the tradefman as a very va-_ 
© luable member of fociety, and perhaps inferior to 
* none but the man of Jearning’” ‘ No, I believe he 
© is not, nor to him neither,’ anfwered the hot. ‘ Of 
* what ufe would learning be in a country without 
R 3. * trade! 
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trade’! What would aj] you parfons do to clothe 
your backs and feed. your belljes?, Who fetches you 
your filks, and your linnens, and your wines, and 
all the other neceffaries of life? I fpeak chiefly with 
regard to the failors.” ‘ You fhould fay, the extra- 


vagancies of life,’ replied the parfon: « but admit _ 


they were the neceflaries, there is fomething more 
neceffary than life itfelf, which is provided by learn- 
ing; I mean the Jearning of the clergy. Who clothes 
you with piety, meeknefs, humility, charity, patience, 
and all the other Chriftian virtues ? Who feeds 
your fouls with the milk of brotherly love, and diets 
them with all the dainty food of bolinefs, which at 
once cleanfes them of all impure carnal affections, 
and fattens them with the truly rich fpirit of grace? 
Who doth this?? ‘“ Ay, who indeed !’ cries the holt; 


for | do not remember ever to have feen any fuch — 


clothing, or fuch feeding. And fo in the mean time, 
matter, my fervice to you.’ Adams was going to 


n{wer with fome feverity, when Jofeph and Fanny 


returned, and preffed his departure fo eagerly, that he 
would not refufe them ; and fo, grafping his crabftick, 
he took leave of his hoft, (neither of them being fo 
well pleafed with each other as they had been at their 
firfefitting down together), and with Jofeph. and Fanny, 
who both exprefled much impatience, departed, and 
now all together renewed their journey. 


e 
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Matter prefatory in pcaife of Biography. 


. N OTWITHSTANDING the preference which 


may be vulgarly given to the authority of 
thoie romance writers, who entitle their books, 


_¢ The Hiftory of England, The Hiltory of France, of 


‘ Spain,’ &c. it is moft certain, that truth is to be 
found only in the works of thofe who ‘celebrate the 
lives of great men, and are commonly called Biogra- 
phers, as the others dhould indeed be termed topogra- 
phers, or chorographers: words which might well 
mark the diftin&tion between them; it being the buf 
nefs of the latter chiefly to defcribe countries and cities, 
which, with the affitance of maps, they do pretty juit+ 
ly, and may be depended upon: but-as to the actions 
and charaéters of men, their writings are not quite fo 
authentic, of which there needs no other proof than 
thofe eternal contradictions occurring between two 
topographers who undertake the hiftory of the fame 
country: for inftance, between my Lord Clarendon 
and Mr Whitelock, between. Mr Echard and Rapin, 
and many others; where fads being fet forth in-a 
different light, every reader believes as he pleafes; 


and indeed the more judicious and fufpicious very 


jultly efteem the whole as no other. than a romance, 
in which the writer hath indulged a happy and fertile . 
invention. But though thefe widely differ in the nar> 


rative of fads; fome afcribing victory to the one, and 


others to the other party ; fome reprefenting the fame 


‘man asa rogue, while others give hima.great and ho- 


- neft character ; yet all agree in the fcene where the fact 


is fppofed to have happened ; and where the perfon,. 


. who is both a rogue and an honeft man, lived. Now 


with us biographers the cafe is different; the facts we 
deliver may be relied on, though we often miftake the 
age and country wherein they happened‘ for thougk 
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it may be worth the examination of critics, whether 
the fhepherd Chryfoftom, who, as Cervantes informs 
us, died for love of the fair Marcella, who hacu him, 
was ever in Spain, will any one doubt but that fuch 
a filly fellow hath really exifted? Is there in the-world 
fuch a fceptic as to difbelieve the madnefs of Cardenio, 
the perfidy of Ferdinand, the impertinent curiofity of 
Anfelmo, the weaknefs of Camilla, the irrefolute friend- 
fhip of Lothario; thcugh perhaps as to the time and 
place where thofe feveral perfons lived, that good hi- 
ftorian may- be deplorably deficient : but the moft 
known inftance of this kind is in the true hittory of 
Gil Blas, where the inimitable biographer hath made 
a notorious blunder in. the country of Dr Sangrado, 
~ who ufed his patients as a vintner doth his wine vef- 
fels, by letting out their blood, and filling them up 
with water. Doth not every one, who ts the leaft 
verfed in phyfical hiftory, know that Spain was not 
the country in which this door lived? The fame 
writer hath likewife erred in the country of his arch- 
bifhop, as 3vell as that of thofe great perfonages whofe 
underftandings were too fublime to talte any. thing but 
tragedy, and in many others. The fame miftakes may 
Jikewife be obferved in Scarron, the Arabian Nights, 
the hiftory of Marianne and le Paifan Parvenu, and 
perhaps fome few other. writers of this clafs, whom I 
have not read, nor do at prefent recollect; for I would 


by no means be thought to comprehend thofe perfons | 


of furprifing genius, the authors of immenfe romantes, 
or the modern novel and Atalantis writers ; who, with- 
out any afiiftance from nature or hiftory, record per- 
fons who never were, or will be; and faéts which never 
did, nor poflibly can happen: whofe heroes gre of 
their own creation, and their brains the chaos whence 


all their materials are felected. Not that fuch writers. 


deferve no honour; fo far otherwife,that perhaps they 
merit the highelt: for what can be nobler than to be 
as an example of the wonderful extent of human ge- 
nius! One may apply to them what Balzac fays of 


Ariftotle, that they are a fecond nature, (for they have 


no communication with the firft): by which authors 
‘of an inferior clafs, who cannot ftand alone, are aA 
lige 
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liged to fupport themfelves as with crutches: but thefe 
of whom I am now fpeaking, teem to be pothiled of 
thofe ftilts, which the excellent Voltaire tclls usin his. 
Letters, ‘© carry the gentus far off, but with an ir- 
* regular pace; indeed far out of the fight of the 
reader, : 


Beyond the realm of Chaos, and old Night. 


But to return to the former clafs, who are contented 
to copy Nature, inttead of forming originals from the 


-confufed heap of matter in their own brains; is not 


fuch a book as that which records the atchievements 
of the renowned Don Quixote, more worthy the name 
of a hiltory than even Mariana’s? for whereas the 
latter i; confined to a particular period of time, and to 
@ particular nation; the former is the hiftory,of the 
world in general, at lea! that part which is polithed 
by laws, arts, and {ciences; and of that from the time 
it was firit polithed to this-day ; nay, and forwards as 
long as it (hall fo remain. 

I fhall now proceed to apply thefe obfervations. ta 
the work before us; for indeed [ have fet them down 
principally to obviate fome objections, which the 
good-nature of mankind, who are always forward to 
fee their friends virtues recorded, may put to particu- 


far parts. I queftion not but feveral of mv readers 


will know the lawyer in the ftage-coach, th moment 
they hear his voice. Itis likewife odds, but the wit 


and the prude meet with fome of their acquaintance, 


as well as all the reft of my characters. ‘fo prevent 
therefore. any fuch malicious applications, { declare 
here once for all, 1 defcribe not men but manners; 
Not an individual, but a fpecies. Perhass it will be 
anfwered, Are not the characters then taken from life ? 
To which [{ anfwer in the affirmative; nay, 1 believe 
I might aver, that I have writ little more than fT have 
feen. The lawyer is not only alive, but hath been 


fo thefe 4000 years; and I hope Gop will indulge his 


life as many yet to come. He hath not indeed ‘con- 
fined himfelf to one profeffion, one religion, or one 
country : 
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country; but when the firft mean felfith creature ap- 
peared on the human {tage, who made Self the centre 
of the whole creation, would give himielf no pain, 
incur no danger,’ advance no money to affift or pre- 


ferve his fellow-creatures; then was our lawyer born : - 


and whillt fuch a perfon as I have defcribed exilts on 
earth, fo long (hall he remain uponit. It ts therefore 


doing him little honour, to tmagine he endeavours to | 


mimic (ome little obfcure fellow, becaufe he happens 
to refemble him.in one particular feature, or perhaps 
in his profeflion; whereas his appearance in the world 


is calculated for mach more general and noble pur-_ 


pofes; not to expofe one pitifal wretch to the fmall 
and contemptible circle of his acquaiatance; but to 
hold the glafs to thoufands in thew clofets, that they 
may contemplate their deformity, and endeavour to 
reduce it, and thus by fuffering private mortification, 
may avoid public fhame. This places the boundary 
between, and ditinguithes the fatirit from the hbeller; 
for the former privately corredts the fault tor the be- 
nefit of the perfon, like a parent; tlie Jatter publicly 
expofes the perfon himfelf, as an example to —— 
like an executioner. 
_ There are befides little circumRances to be con- 
fidered ; as the drapery of a picture, which, though 
fafhion varies at different times, the refemblance of 
the countenance ts not by thofe means diminifhed. 
Thus, I believe, we may venture to fay, Mrs Tow- 
woufe is coeval with our lawyer; and though perhaps 
during the changes which fo long an exifleace mutt 
have paffed through, fhe may in her turn have ftood 
behind the bar at an inn; J will not fcruple to affirm, 
fhe hath likewife in the revolution of ages fat on a 
throne. In thort, where extreme turbulency of tem-. 
per, avarice, and an inicnfibility of human mifery, 
with a degree of hypocrify, have united in a female 
compofition, Mrs Tow-woufe was that woman: and 
where a goed inclination, eclipfed by a poverty of 
fpirit and underftanding, hath glimmered forth ina 
man, that man hath been no other than her {neaking 
hu(band. 
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T fhall detain my reader no longer than to give 
him one caution more of an eppolite kind. For as 
in moft of our particular cheraS&ers we mean not to 
lath individuals, but all of the like fort: fo in our ze- 
neral defcriptions, we mean oot univerifals, but would 
be underftood with many exceptions: For initance, - 
in our defcription of high people, we cannot be in- 
tended to include fuch, as whillt they are an honour 
to their high rank, by a well-guided condefcention, — 
' make their fuperiority as eafy as poflible, to thofe 
whom fortune hath chiefly placed below them. Of 
this number | could name a peer no Iefs elevated by 
Nature than by fortune, who, whit he wears the 
nobleft enfigns of honour on his perfon, bears the 
truelt lamp of dignity on his mind, adorned with 
greatnefs, enriched with knowledge, and embelli(h- 
ed with genius. I have feen this man relieve with 
generofity, while he hath converfed with freedom, 
and be to the fame perfon a patron and a companion. 
I could name a commoner raifed higher above the 
multitude by fuperior talents, than is in the power of 
his prince to éxalt him; whofe behaviour to thofe he 
hath obliged is more amiable than the obligation it- - 
felf, and who is fo great a mafter of affability, that if 
he could diveft himfelf of an inherent greatneis in 
his manner’, would often make the lowett of his ac- 
quaintance forget who was the mafter of that palace 
in which they were fo courteoufly entertained. Thefe 
are pictures which mutt be, I believe, known: I de- 
clare they are taken from the life, and not intended 
to exceed it. By thofe high people therefore whom I 
have defcribed, I mean a fet of wretches, who, while 
they are a difgrace to their anceftors, whofe honours 
and fortunes they inherit, (or perhaps a greater to 
their mother, for fuch degeneracy is fearce credible) 
have the infolence to treat thofe with difregard, who 
are at leaft equal to the founders of their own fplen- 
dor. Itis, I fancy, impofible to conceive a {pectacle 
more worthy of our indignation, than that of a 
fellow who is not only a blot in the efcutcheon of a 
great family, but a fcandal to the human fpecies, 
maintaining a fupercilious behaviour to men who arg 
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an honour to-their nature, and a difgrace to their 


fortune. 


And now, reader, taking thefe hints along with 


you, you may, 1f you pleafe, pr 
this our true hiftory. 


C H A P. I. 


oceed to the fequel of 


B night fcene, wherein feveral wonderful adventures 
befel dams and bis fellow-travellers. 


T was fo late when our travellers left the inn or 
ale-houfe, (for it might be called either) that they 
had not travelled many miles, before night overtook 


them, or met them, which you pleafe. 


The reader. 


mutt excufe me if 1 am not particular as to the way 
they took: for aS we are now drawing near the feat 
of the Boubies; and as that is a ticklifh name, which 
melicious perfons may apply accotding to their evil 
inclinations, to feveral worthy country ’iquires, 3 
race of men whom we lvok upon as intirely inoffen- 
five, aud for whom we have an adequate regard, 
we fhall lend no affiitance to any fuch malicious pure 


pofes. 


*Darknefs had now overfpread the hemifphere, when 


Fanny whiipered Jofeph, ‘ that fhe begged to reft 
s herfelf a little; for that the was fo tired, fhe could 


¢ walk no farther.’ 


Jofeph immediately prevailed 


with parfon Adams, who was as brilk as a bee, to 
ftop. He had no fooner feated himfelf, than he la- 
mented the lofs of his dear Acichylus; but was a little 
comforted, when reminded, that if he had it in his 
pofleflion, he could not fee to read. 

The fky was fo clouded, that not a {tar appeared. 


It was indeed, according to Milton, darknefs vifible., 
This was a circumftance, however, very favourable - 


to Jofeph ; for Fanny,’not fufpicious of being over- 
feen by Adams, gave a loofe to her paflion, which 
fhe had never done before; and reclining her head on 
his bofom, threw her arm carelefly round him, and 


fuffered hira to lay his check clofe to hers. 
happinefs into jofeph, chut he woul 
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have changed his turf -for the finelt down in the fineft- 


palace in the univerfe. 7 
Adams fat at fome diftance from the lovers, and 
being unwilling -to difturb them, applied himfelf to 
meditation; in which he had not ‘pent much time, 
before he difcovered a light at. fome diftance that ~ 
feemed approaching towards him. He immediately 
hailed it; but, to his forrow and furprife, it topped 
fora mement, and then difappeared. He then called 
to Jofeph, afking him, if he had not feen the light. 
Jofeph anfwered, He had. ‘ And did you not murk 
‘ how it vanifhed?’ returned he: © thovgh I am not 


© afraid of ghofts, I do not abtolutely difbelieve 


* them.’ 

He then entered into a meditation on thofe unfubs 
ftantial beings; which was foon interrupted by feve- 
ral voices which he thought almoft at his elbow, tho’ 
in faé& they were not {fo extremely near. tlowever, 
he could diltin@ly hear them agree on the murder cf 
any one they met. Anda little after heard one of 
them fay, He had killed a dozen fince that day fort. — 
night. | : 

ie now fell on his knees, and committed him- 
felf to the care of Providence; and poor Fanny, who 
likewife heard thofe terrible words, embraced Jos 
feph fo clofely, that had not he, whofe ears were alfo 


_ open, been apprehenfive on her account, he would 


have thought no danger which threatened only hime 
felf, too dear a price tor fuch embraces, 

Jofeph now drew forth his penknife, and Adams 
having finifhed his ejaculations, grafped his crabftick, 
his only weapon, and. coming up to Joteph, would | 
have had him quit Fanny, and place him in the rears 
but his advice was fruitlefs, the clung clofer to himy 
not at all regarding the prefence of Adams, and ina 
foothing voice declared, She would die in his arms. 
Jofeph, clafping her with inexpreffible eagernefs, whit- 
pered her, That he preferred death in hers to life 
out of them. Adams, brandithing his crabitick, faid, 
He defpifed death as much as any man;. aud then re- 
peated aloud, 
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_Eft hic. eft animus contemptor et illum, 
Lui vita bene credat emi quo tendis, honorem, 


Upon this the vorces ceafed for a moment, and then 


one of them called out, ‘ D—n you, who isthere?? | 


To which Adams was prudcnt enough to make no res 
ply; and of a fudden he obferved half a dozen lights, 
avhich feemed to rife all at once from the ground, and 
edvance brifkly towards him. This he immediately 
concluded to be an apparition, and now beginning to 
conceive that the voices were of the fame kind, he 
called.out, § In the name of the Lord, what wouldt 
* thou have?’ He had no fonner fpoke than he heard 
one of the voices cry out, ‘ D—n them; here they 
* come ;” and focn after, heard feveral hearty blows, 
as if a number of men had been engaged at quarters 
ftaff. He was juft advancing towards the place of 
combat, when Jofeph, catching: him by the {kirts, 
begged him that they might take the opportunity of 
the dark to convey away Fanny from the danger which 
threatened her. He prefently complied, and Jofeph 
lifting up Fanny, they ali three made the beft of their 
way; and without looking behind them, or being 
overtaken, they had travelled full two miles, poor 


Fanny not once complaining of being tired, when . 


they daw far off feveral lights fcattered at a fmall di- 
-‘flance from each other, and at the fame time found 
aiemfelves on the defcent of a very fteep hill. Adams’s 
foot flipping, he inftantly difappeared, which greatly 
frightened both Jofeph and Fanny ; indeed, if the light 
had permitted them to fee it, they would. fearce have 
refrained laughing to fee the Parfon rolling down the 
‘hill, which he did from top to bottom, without re- 
ceiving any harm. He then hallowed as loud as he 
could, to inform them of his safety, and relieve them 


fom the fears which they had conceived for him. Jos . 


feph and Fanny halted fome time, confidering what 


40 do; at Jaft they advanced a few paces, where the- 


declivity tecmed leaft fteep; and then Jofeph, taking 
his Fanny in his arms, walked firmly down the _bill, 
without making a falte flep, and at length landed her 
at the bottom, where Adams foon came to them. 
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Learn hence, ‘my fair countrywomen, to confides 
your own weaknefs, and the many occafions on which» 
the ftrength of a’‘man may be ufeful to you; and dnly 
weighing this, take care that you match not your- 
felves with the fpindle-thanked beaus and petit-mastres 
of the age, who, inltead of being able, like Jofepls 
Andrews, to carry you in lufty arms through the rug- 
ged ways and down-hiil fteeps of Jife, will rather wane 
to fupport their feeble limbs with your ftreagth and 
affiitance. 

- Our travellers now moved forwards, »where the 
neareft light prefented itfelf, and having crofled a 
‘common field, they came to a meadow, where they. 
feemed to be at a very little diitance from the light, 
when, to their grief, they arrived at the banks of a 
river. Adams.here made a full ftop, and declared 
he could fwim, but doubted how it was -poflible to. 
_ get Fanny over; to which Jofeph anfwered, ‘ if they © 
© walked along its banks, they nmght be certain of 
* fuon finding a bridge, efpecially as, by the number 
‘ of lights, they might be aflured a parifh was near.” 
‘ Odo, that’s true indeed,’ faid Adams, ‘1 did not 
‘ think of that.” Accordingly Jofeph’s advice being 
taken, they pafled over two meadows,.and came to: 
a little orchard, which led them to a houfe. Fanny. 
begged of Jofeph to knock at the door, afforing him | 
fhe was fo weary that fhe could hardly tand on her 
feet. Atdams, who was. foremoft, performed this ce~ 
remony, and the door being im:nedtately opened, a 
plain kind of aman appeared-at it. Adams acquainted 
him, that they had a young woman with tltem, who 
was fo tired with her journey, that he fhould be much 
obliged to him, if he would fuffer her to come in 
and reft herfelf. The man, who faw Fanny by the 
light of the candle which be held in his hand, per- 
ceiving her innocent and modeft look, and having no- 
apprehenfions from the civil behaviour of Adams, 
prefently anfwered, that the young woman was very 
welcome to reft herfelf in his houle, and {o were her 
eompany. He then. uthered. them intd a very decent. 
room, where his wife was fitting ata table; fhe im- 
mediately rofe up, and affited them. in fetting ‘forth 
es S2 . | chairs, 
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chairs, and defired.them to fit down, which they had 
no fooner done, than the man of the houfe afked them 
if they would have any thing to refrefh themfelves 
with ? Adams thanked him, and anfwered, he fhould 
be obliged to him for a cup of his ale, ,which 
was likewife chofen by Jofeph and Fanny. Whilf 
he was gone to fill a very large jug with this liquor, 
his wife told Fanny fhe feemed greatly fatigued, and 
defired her to take fomething ftronger than ale ; but 
fhe refufed, with many.thanks, faying it was true, 
. fhe was verg much tired, but a little reft the hoped 
would reftore her. As foon as the company were 
all feated, Mr Adams, who had filled himfelf with 
ale, and by public permiflion had lighted his pipe, 
turned to the mafter of the houfe, afking him, if 


evil fpirits did not ufe to walk tn that nefghbour- — 


hood? To which receiving no anfwer, he began te 
inform him of the adventure which they had met with 
on the Downs ; nor had he proceeded far in his ftory, 
when fomebody knock’d very hard at the door, The 
company exprefled fome amazement, and Fanny and 
the good woman turned pale; her hofband ewent 
forth, and whilft he was abfentr, which was fome 
time, they all remained filent looking at one another, 
and heard feveral voices difcourfing pretty loudly. 
Adams was fully perfuaded that {pirits were abroad, 


and began to meditate fome exorcifms; Jofeph a 


little inclined to the fame opinion ; Fanny was more 
afraid of men; and the gocd woman herfelf began: 
to fufpeét her guetts, and imagined thofe without 


were rognes belonging to their gang. At length: 


the matter of the houfe returned, and laughing, told 
Adams he had difcovered his apparition ; that the 
murderers were fheep-ftealers, and the twelve perfons 
murdered, were no other than twelve fheep ; add- 
ing, that the fhepherds had got the better of them, 
had fecured two, and were proceeding with them to 
a juftice of peace. ‘This account greatly relteved the 
fears of the whole company; but Adams muttered to 
himfelf, « He-was convinced of the truth of appari- 
© tions for all that.’ 
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They now fat chearfully round the fire, till the maf- 
ter of the houfe, having furveyed his guefts,. and per- 
ecived that the caffock, Which having fallen down, 
appeared under Adams’s great coat, and the fhabby 
livery of Jofeph Andrews, did not well fuit with the 
familiarity between them, began to entertain fome 
fufpicions not much to their advantage; addrefling’ 
himfelf therefore to Adams,. he faid. he perceived he 
was a clergyman by his drefs, and fuppoied that. 
honeft{ man was his footman. *¢ Sir,’ aniwered A- 
dams, ‘ [| ama clergyman at your fervices but as tos 
‘that young man, whom you have rightly termed. 
‘ honett,. he is at prefent in nobody’s fervice;: he ne- 
“ver lived in any other family than. that- of: Lady. 
* Booby, from whence he was difcharged, [ affure you,. 
“for no crime. Jofeph faid, ‘ he did not wonder’ 
* the gentleman was furprited to fee one-of. Nir Ae- 
“dams’s character sondeicend to fo much goccnefs: 
* with a poor man.’ ¢ Child,’ faid Adams, ¢ ft fhould: 
“be afhamed of my eloth: if ] thought a poof man,. 
“who is honeit, below my noiice or my familiarity. 
“I know not how thole that think otherwife, can: 
* profefs themfelves followers and fervants of him who’ 
‘-made no dutinction, unlcis, peradventure, by pre- 
* ferring the poor to the rich.’ *¢ Sir,’ faid. he, ad-- 
Greiling himfelt to the gentleman, ‘ thefe. two poor’ 

* young people are my parilhioners, and I !ook: 
‘on them and Jove themas my childrens There is: 
*domething fingular enough in their hiitory, but [- — 
‘havé not now time to recount it. The mafler of: 
the houfe, notwithitanding the fimplicity which dif-- 
covered itfelf in Adams, knew too much ofthe worldv 
to give. a-halty belief to profeflions. He was not yet: 
guite certain that Adams had any more of the cler-* 
gyman in him than his caffock. To try him there-- 


fore. further, he aiked him, If Mr Pope had. lately: 


Publifhed any thing new? Adams aniwered, ‘ he: 
‘ had heard great commendations of that poet, but: 
‘that he had never read, nor knew any of his works.’ 
‘Ho! ho!’ fays the gentleman to himfelf, * have I: . 
‘ ¢aught you?? * What,’ faid he, * have you never: 
*$feen his Homer?’ Adams anfwered, * he. had ne-- 
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‘ ver read any tranflation of the claffics, ‘ Why, 
‘ truly,’ reply’d the gentleman, ‘ there ts a dignity 
‘in the Greek language which I think no modern 
* tongue can reach.’ ‘ Do you underftand Greek, 
© Sir :’ faid Adams, hattily. § A httle, Sir,’ anfwered 
the gentleman. ‘* Do you know, Sir,’ cry’d Adams, 
¢ where I can buy an Afchylus? an unlucky mistor- 
* tune lately happened ta mine.’ A‘fchylus was be- 
yond the gentleman, though he knew him very well 
by name; he therefore returning back to Homer, afk- 


ed Adams, What part of the Iliad he thought moft — 


excellent! Adams return’d, His queftion would be 
properer, what kind of beauty was the chief in 
poetry; for that Homer was equally excellent in 
them all. . 

‘ And indeed,’ continued he, ‘ what Cicero fays of 
* a complete orator, may well be adapted to a great 
« poet; * He ought to comprehend all perfection.” 
“ Homer did this in the moit excellent degree: it Is 
* not without reafon therefore, that the philofopher, 


‘in the 22d chapter of his Poetics, mentions hia | 
* by no other appellation than that of The Poet: He | 


*« was the father of the drama, as well as the epic; 
* not of tragedy only, but ot comedy alfo; for his 
‘ Margites, which its deplorably loft, bore, fays Ari-’ 
* ftotle, the fame analogy to comedy, as his Odyiley 
© and Iliad to tragedy. To him therefore we owe 
* Ariltophanes, as well as Euripides, Sophocles, and 
‘ my poor Aichylus, But if you pleafe we will con-’ 
* fine ourfelves (at leaft for the pretent) to the Iliad,’ 
‘ his nobleft work, though neither Ariftotle nor Ho- 
* race gave it the preference, as 1 remember, to the 
© Gdyfley. Firlt, then, as to his fubje&, can any thing 
“ be more fimple, and at the fame time more noble? 
*.He is rightly praifed by the firlt of thofe judicious 
* critics, for not chufing the whole war, which tho’ 
* he jays it hath a complete beginning and end, would 
* have been too great for the underitanding to tom- 
* prehend at one view... |] have therefore often won- 
« dered why fo correct a writer as Horace fhould, 1 
‘ his epiftle to Lollius, call him the Trojani Bells 


“ Scriptoremn Secondly, his action, termed by Ari-’ 
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r ftotle, Pragmaton Syftafis; is it poflible for the 


mind of man to conceive an idea of fuch perfect 
unity, and at the fame time fo replete with great- . 
nefs? And here | mult obferve, what I do not re- 
member to have feen noted by any, that Harmot- 
ton, that agreement of his action to his fubje@: 
for as the {ubje&t is anger, how agreeable ts his 
adion, which is war? from which every incident 
arifes, and to which every epifode immediately re- 
lates. Thirdly, his manners, which Ariftotle places 
fecond in his defcription of the feveral parts of tra- 
gedy, and which he fays are included in the action. 
lam at a lofs whether I fhould rather admire the 
exactnefs of his judgement in the nice diftinétion, or 
the immenfity of his imagination m their variety. 
For, as to the former of thefe, how accurately is 
the fedate, injured refentment of Achilles diftin- 
guithed from the hot infulting poffion of Agamem- 
non! How widely doth the brutal couragé of Ajax 
differ from.the amiable bravery of Diomedes; and 
the wifdom of Neftor, which ts the refult of long 
refleion and experience, from the cunning of 
Ulyffes, the effect of art and fubtilty only! If we 
confider their variety, we may cry out with Ariitotle 
in his 24th chapter, that no part of this divine poem 
is defticute of manners. Indeed, | might affirm, 
that there is {carce a character in human nature un- 
touched in fome part or other. And as there is no 
paffion which he is not able to defcribe, fo is there 
none in his reader which he cannot raife. If he hath 
any fuperior excellence to the reft, I have been in-' _ 
clined to fancy it in the pathetic. Jam fure } never 
read with cry eyes the two epifodes, where Andro- 
mache is introduced, in the former lamenting the - 
danger, and in the latter the death of Hector. 
The images are fo extremely tender in thefe, that 
I am convinced the poet had the worthieft and belt 
heart imaginable. Nor can IJ help obferving how 
Sophocles falls fhort of the beauties of the original, 
in that imitation of the diffuafive fpeech of Andro 
mache, which he hath put into the mouth of Tee- 
mefla, And yet Sophocles was the greatelt Pee 
. * wbo 
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* who ever wrote tragedy; nor have any of his fuccef-: 


* fors in that art, that is-to fay, neither Euripides nor’ 
« Seneca the tragedian, been able to come near him. 
‘ As to his fentiments and diction, I need fay no- 
‘ thing; the former are particularly remarkable for: 


* the utmoft perfection on that head, namely, pro-. - 


¢ priety; and as tothe latter, Ariltotle, whom doubt- 
* lefs you have read over and over, is very diffufe. [I 
‘ {ball mention but one thing more, which that great: 
* critic in his divifion of tragedy called.Opfis, or the: 
« {cenery, and which is as proper to the epic as to the 
¢ drama, with this difference, that in the former it’ 
¢ falls to the fhare of the poet, and. in the latter to- 


‘ that of the painter. But did ever painter imagine: 
¢ a fcene like that in the 13th and rath Iliad?’ where: 
*- the reader fees, at one view, the profpect of Troy,. 
‘ with the army, drawn up before it: the Grectan’ 
‘ army, camp, and fleet; Jupiter fitting on mount: 


© Jda, with his head wrapt in a cloud, and a thunder-: 


¢ bolt in his hand, looking towards Thrace; Neptune- 


‘ driving through the fea, which divides on each fide: 
© vo permit his paflage, and then feating himielf on. 
* mount Samos: the heavens opened, and the deities- 
¢ all feated on their thrones. ‘lhis is fublime! This- 


* ts poetry !? Adams then rapt out a hundred Greek: 


verfes, and with fuch a.voice, emphafis, and action, 
that he almoft frightened the women ; and as for the’ 


gentleman, he was fo far from entertaining any further - 


fuspicion of. Adams, that. he now doubted whether he- 


had not a bifhop in his houfe. He ran into the moft : 


extravagant encominums on his learning; and the- 
goodnets of his heart began to dilate to all the {tran- 
gers. He faid he had great compaflion for the poor: 
young woman, who looked pale and faint with her- 
journey; and in truth he conceited.a much higher: 
opinion of her quality than it deferved. He faid, he- 
was forry he could not accommodate them al]: but if- 


they were contented with his firefide, he would fit up 


with the men; and the young woman might, if fhe: 
pleafed, partake his wife’s bed, which he advifed her- 
to; for that they mult walk upward cf.a mile to aay: 
Aoufe of entertainment, and that not very.good ses 
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thers: Adams, who liked his feat, his ale, his to- 
bacco, and his company, perfuaded Fanny to accept 
this kind propofal, in which folicitation he was fe- 
conded by Jofeph..~Nor was fhe very difficultly pre- 
vailed on; for the had. flept little the lait night, and 
not at all the preceding, fo that love itfelf was fcarce 
‘able to keep her eyes open any longer. The offer - 
therefore being kindly accepted, the good woman pro 
duced every thing eatable in her houle on the table, 
and the geefis being heartily invited, as heartily res 
galed themfelves, efpecially Parfon Adams. Astothe . 
other two, they were examples of the truth of that 
phyfical obfervation, that love, like other fweet things, ~ 
is no whetter of the ftomach. 

Supper was no fooner ended, than Fanny, at her 
own requelt, retired, and the good woman bore her 
‘company. ‘Fhe man of the houfe, Adams, and fo-. 
feph, who would modeftly have withdrawn, had noe 
the gentleman’ infifted on the coatrary, drew round, 
the firefide, where Adams (to ufe his own words) re« 
plenifhed his pipe, and the gentleman produced a 
bottle of excellent beer, being the beft liquor in his 
houfe. | oo | 

The-modeft behaviour of Jofeph, with the graces 
fulnefs of his perfon, the charaéer which Adams gave 
of him, and the friendthip he feemed to entertain for 
him, began to work on the gentleman’s affections, 
and rated in him a curiofity to know the fingularity: 
which Adams had mentioned in his hiftory. This cue 
riofity Adams was no fooner informed of, than, with 
Jofeph’s confent, he agreed to gratify it,-and accord- 
ingly related all hc knew, with as much tendernefs as 
was poflible to the charafer of Lady Booby: and 
concluded with the long, faithful, and mutual paffion 
between him and Fanny, not concealing the mean- 
nefs of her birth and education. ‘Fheie latter cir- 
cumfances entirely cured a jealoufy which had lately 
rifen in the gentleman’s mind, that Fanny was the 
daughter of fome perfon of fafhion: and that Jofeply 
- had run away with her, and Adams was concerned in 
the plot, He was now enamoured of his guetts, drank 
their healths with great chearfulnefs, and returned 

many: 
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many thanks to Adams, who had fpent much breath ¢ | 


for he was a circumftantial teller of a ftory. 

Adams told him tt was now in his power to return 
that favour; for his extraordinary goodnefs, as well 
as that fund of literatare he was malter of *, which 
he did not expect to find under fuch a roof, had raifed 
in him more curiofity than he had ever known. 
Fherefore, faid he, if it be nat too troublefome, Sir, 
your hiftory, if you pleafe. . 

The gentleman anfwered, he could not refufe him 
what he had fo much right to infit on; and after 
fome of the common apologies, which are the ufuab 
preface toa ftory, he thus began. : 


C H A P._ IIE 
In which the gentleman relates the hiftory of bis lifes 


IR, Lam defcended of a good frmily, and was 

born a gentleman. My education was liberal, 
and at a public ichool, in which I proceeded fo far as to 
become matter of the Latin, and to be tolerably verfed 
in the Greek language. My father -died when I was 
fixteen, and leftme mafter of myfelf. He bequeath- 
éd me a moderate fortune, which he intended I fhould 
not receive till I attained the age of. twenty-five : - for 
he conftantly afferted that was full early enovgh to 
give up any man entirely to the guidance of his owm 
difcretion. However, as this intention was fo ob- 
feurely worded in his will, that the lawyers advifed 


© The author hath by fome been reprefented to have made & 
blunder here: for Adams had indeed thewn fome lIcarning, (fay 
they) perhapsallthe author had; but the gentleman hath fhewn. 
none, unlefs his approbation of Mr Adams be fuch: but furely 
#t would be prepofterous in him to call it fo. + have, however, 
notwithftanding this criticifm, which I am told came from the 
mouth of a great orator in a public coffee-houfe, left this blunder. 
as it ftood in the fjrft edition. I will not have the vanity, to ap- 
ply to any thing in this work, the obfervation which M. Dacier- 
makes in her preface to her Ariftophanes : ‘* Je tiens pour une ma- 
** xime conftante, qu’une beauté mediocre plait plus generale-. 
** ment qu'une beauté fans defaut.” Mr Congreve hath made 
fuch another blunder in his Love for Love, where Tattle teHs 
Mifs Prue, ** She thould admire him as much for the beauty he. 
% commends in her, as if he himfelf was poffefied of it.” 
! me: 


———— 
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| me to conteft the point ath my truftees; ! own I paid- 


fo litle regard to the inclinations of my dead father, 
which were fufficiently certain to me, that I followed 
their advice, and foon fucceeded: for the truftees did 
mot conteft the matter very obitinately on their fide. 
‘ Sir,’ faid Adams, * may I crave the favour of your 
* name?’ The gentleman anfwered, ¢ ‘my name was 
€ Wilfon,’ and then proceeded. 
I ftay’d a very little while at fchool after his 
death; for, being a forward youth, I was extremely 
impatient to bein the world: for which I thought my 
parts, knowledge, and manhood, thoroughly quali- 
fied me. And to this early intcoduaion into life, 


without a guide, | impute all my future misfortunes; 


for befides the obvious mifchiefs which attend -this, 
there ts one which hath not been fo generally obferved. 
The firft impreflion which mankind receives of you, 
will be very difficult to eradicate. How unhappy, 
therefore, muft it be to fix your character in life, be- 
fore you can poflibly know its value, or weigh tue 


.confequences of thofe actions which are to ettablifh 


your future reputation ? 

A little under {eventeen I left my {chool, and | 
went to London, with more than fix pounds in my 
pocket. A great fum as I then conceived; and 
which I was afterwards furprifed to find fo foon con- 
fuméd. — 

The charaGer I was ambitious of attaining, was 
that of a fine gentleman; the firft requifites to which 
J apprehended were to be fupplied by a tailor, a peri- 
wig-maker, and fome few more tradefmen, who. deal 
in furnilhing out the human body. Notwithilanding 
the lownefs of tmy purte, I found credit with them 
more eafily than I expected, and was foon equipped 


to my with, This I own then agreeably furpriled 


me; but I have fince learned, that it is a maxim 
among many tradeiimen at the polite end of the town 


to dea! as largely as they can, reckon as high as they 


can, and arreit as foon as they can. 

The next qualifications, namely, dancing, fencing, 
siding the great horfe, and mufic, came into my 
head: bui as atl required expence and time, | c:-m 

forted 
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forted myfelf, with regard ‘to dancing, that I had 
Jearned a little in my youth, and could walk a mi- 
nuet gentecly enough; as to fencing, I thought my 
good-humour would preferve me trom the dnnger of 
‘a quarrel; as to the horie, |] hoped it would not be 
thought of; and for mufic, | imagined I could eafily 
acquire the reputation of it; for { had heard fome 
6f ny fchool feilows pretend to knowledge in operas, 
without being able to fing or play on the fiddle. 

Knowledge of the town feemed another ingres 
dient; this { thought I thould arrive at by frequent-. 
ing public places. Accordingly, I paid conftant ate 
tendance to them all: by which means I was foon 
matter of ‘the fathionable phrafes, learned to cry up 
the tithtonable diverfions, and knew the names and 
facés of the moit faihionable men and women. 

_ Nothing now feemed to remain but an intrigue, 
which { was refolved to have immediately ; 1 mean 
the reputation of it: and indeed I was fo fuccefsful, 
“that in a very fhort time i -had half a dozen with the 
finelt women in town. . ; 

At thefe words Adams fetched a deep groan, and 
then, bleffing himielf, cried out, * Good Lord! what 
_© wicked times are thefe !” 

‘ Not fo wicked as you imagine,’ continued the 
gentleman; for | affure you, they were all veftal 
virgins for any thing that I knew to the contrary. 
The reputation of intriguing with them was‘all [ 
fought, and was what I arrived at: and perhaps | only 
flattered myielf even in that; for very probably the 
perfons to whom { fhewed their billets, knew as wel 
as { thaythey were counterfeits, and that [ had writ- 
ten thefn to myfelf, 

+ Write lettersto yourfelf!? faid Adams, ftaring. 

O Sir, anfwered the gentleman, it is the very 
error of the times. Half our modern plays have oné 
of thefe characters in them. It is incredible the pains 
J have taken, and the abfurd methods I employed to 
traduce the character of women of diftin@ion. Whea 
another had f{poken in raptures of any one, | have an- 
fwered, * D~-—n het, the! we fhall have ber at 
¢ H——d’s very foon.’ When he hath replied, ‘ he 
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* thought her virtuous,’ [ have an{wered, ‘ Ay, thou 
* wilt always think a woman virtuous, till fhe is in 
¢ the ftreets; but you and I, Jack or Tom, (turning 
© to another in company) know better” At which L 
have drawn a paper ont of my pocket, perhaps a 
tailor’s bill, and kifled it, crying, at the fame time, 
‘ By gad 1 was once fond of her.’ | 

‘ Proceed, if you pleafe, but do not {wear any 
* more,’ faid Adams. 

Sir, faid the gentleman, I] afk your pardon. Well, 
Sir, in this-courfe of life 1 continued full three years. 

—* What courfe of life?? anfwered. Adams: ‘ I do 
© not remember you have menttoned any.’—Your re- 
amark is jult, faid the gentleman, fmiling, I fhould ra- 
ther have faid, in this courfe of doing nothing. TIT re- 
member fome time afterwards | wrote the journal of 
‘one day, which would ferve, I believe, as well for 
any other, during the whole time. I will endeavour 
to repeat it to you. 

In the morning [ arofe, took my great ftick, and 
walked out in my green frock with my hair in pa-_ 
pers, (a groan from Adams), and fauntered about till 
ten. 

Went to the auéion; told lady—fhe had a dirty 
_ face; laughed heartily at fomething Captain'— faid; 
I can't remember pias. for I did not very well hear 
it: whifpered Lord —; bowed to the Duke of —; 
aad was going to bid for a f{nuff-box; but did not, 


for fear I thould have had it. ; 
From ato 4, drefled myfelf. A groan. 
4 to 6, dined, A groan. 


6 to 8, coffee-houfe. 

8 to 9, Drury Lane play-houfe. 

g to 10, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. © 

Io to 12, Drawing room. 
| A great groan. 


_ At all which places“nothing happened worth re- 
mark. At which Adams faid, with fome vehemence,: 
* Sir, this is below the life of an animal, hardly above 
* vegetation; and I am furprized what could lead a 
* man of your fenfe into it. What leads us,into 
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‘more folfies than you imagine, Doéor, anfwered the 


‘gentleman, vanity: for as contemptible a creature as 
J was, and I affure you, yourfelf cannot have more 
contempt for fuch a wretch than J now have, I then ad- 


mired myfelf, and fhould have defpifed a perfon of . 


your prefent appearance (you will pardon me) with 
ajl your learning, and thofe excellent qualities which 
I have remarked in you. Adams bowed, and begged 
him to.proceed. After I had continued two years ih 


- this courfe of life, faid the gentleman, an accident 


’ 


happened which obliged me to change the fcene. As 
I was one day at St James’s coffeehoufe, making 
very free with the character of a young lady of qua- 
lity, an officer of the guards, who was prefent, thought 
proper to give me the lie. I anfwered, 1 might 
poflibly be miftaken; but I intended to tell no more 


than the truth. To which he made no reply, but_ 
by a fcornful fneer. After this | obferved a ftrange — 


coldnefs in all my acquaintance ; none of them fpoke 
to me firft, and very few returned me even the civi- 
lity of a bow. The company I ufed to dine with 
left me out, and within a week I found myfelf in as 
much folitude’at St James’s, as if [ had been in a 


‘defart. An honelt elderly man, with a great hat and 


long fword, at laft told me, he kad a compatlion for 


my youth. and therefore advifed me to fhew the . 


world I was not fuch a rafcal as they thought me to 


' be. Iedid not at firft underftland him: but~he ex- 


plained himfelf, and ended with telling me, if I would 
write a challenge to the captain, he would, out of 
pure charity, go to him with it. ‘ A very charitable 
‘ perfon truly!’ cried Adams. I defired. till the 


“next day, continued the gentleman, to confider on it, 


and retiring to my lodgings, I weighed the confe- 
quences on both fides as fairly as I could. On. the 
one, I faw the rifk of this Alternative, ether lofing 
my own life, or having on my hands the blood of a 


~ man with whom I was not in the leaft angry. I foon 


determined, that the good which appeared on the 
other, was not worth this hazard. [therefore refolved 
to quit the fcene, and prefently retired to ‘the Temple, 


where I took chambers. Herel foon got a frefh fet 
| , of. 
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of acquaintance, who knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened to me. Indeed they were not greatly to my 
approbation ; for the beaus of the Temple are only the 
fhadows of the others. They are the affectation of 
affectation. The vanity of thefe is ftill more ridicu- 
lous, if poffible, than of the others. Here I met with 
{mart fellows, who drank with. lords they did not 
know, and intrigued yith women they never fdw. 
Covent-Garden was now the fartheit ftretch of my 
ambition, where I thone forth in the balconies at the’ 
play-houfes, vifited whores, made love to orange- 
wenches, and damned plays. This career. was foon put 
a ftop to by my furgeon, who convinced me of the 
neceflity of confining myfelf to my room for a month, 
At the end-of which, having had leifure to reflect, L 
refolved to quit all further converiation with beaus 
and fmarts of every kind, and to avoid, if poMfible, 
any occafion of returning to this place of confinement. 
‘{ think,’ fays Adams, ‘ the advice of a month’s 
‘retirement and reflection was very proper; but I | 
‘ fhould rather have expected it from a divine thana | 
‘ furgeon.” Thej gentleman fmiled at Adams’s fim- 
plicity, and without explaining himfelf farther on 
fuch an odious fubje&, went on thus: I was no fooner 
perfectly reftored to health, than I found my paflion 
for women, which I was afraid to fatisfy as I had 
done, made me very uneafy ; I determined therefure 
to keep a miftrefs. Nor was I long before I fixed my* 
choice on a young woman, who had before been kept 
by two gentlemen, and to whom I was recommend- 
ed by a celebrated. bawd. I took her home tomy 
chambers, and made her a fettlement during cohabi- 
tation.’ ‘'his perhaps would have been very ill paid ; 
however, fhe did not fuffer me to “be perplexed on 
that account; for before quarter-day, I found her at 
my chambers in too familiar converiation witha young 
_ fellow who was dreffed like an officer, but was indeed ' 
acity-apprentice. Inftead of excufing her inconi{tan- 
cy, fhe rapped out half a dozen of oaths, and, faapping 
her fingers at me, {wore fhe fcorned to confine herfelf 
to the be(t man in England. Upon this we part- 
ed, and the fame bawd prefently provided her an- 
| T 2 other 
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other keeper. I was not fo much concerned at our 
feparation, as I found within a day or two I had rea- 
fon to be for our meeting ; for I was obliged to pay 
a fecond vifit to my furgeon. I was now forced to 
do penance for fome weeks, during which time I 
contracted an acquaintance with a beautiful young 
girl, the daughterof a gentleman, who, after having 
béen forty years in the army, aad in all the campaigns 
under the Duke of Marlborough, died a lieutenant on 
half-pay ; and had left a widow with this only child, 
in very diftreiled circumftances; they had only a fmall 
penfion from the government, with that litte the 
daughter could add to it by her work; for fhe had 
great excellence ather needle. This girl was, at my 
firit acquaintance with her, folicited in marriage by 
a young fellow in good circumitances. He was ap- 
prentice to a linen-draper, and had a little fortune 
{ufficient ta fet up his trade. The mother was greatly 
pleafed with this match, as indeed fhe had fufh- 
cient reafon. However, I foon prevented it. I repre- 
fented him in fo low a light ta his miftrefs, and made 
fo good an ufe of flattery, promifes, and prefents, 
that, not to dwell longer on this fubject than is ne- 
ceffary, I prevailed with the poor girl, and convey- 
ed her away from her mother ! In a word, I de- 
bauched her (At which words Adams ftarted up, 
fetched three ftrides acrofs the room, and then replaced 
himfelf in his chair.) You are not more affedled 
with this part of my ftory than myfelf: 1 affure you 
it will never be fufficiently repented of in my own 
opinion ; but if you already deteft it, how much more 
will your indignation be raifed when you hear the 
fatal confequences of this barbarous, this villainous 
action ! If you pleafe, therefore, I will here defift 


‘ By no means,’ cries Adams, ¢ goon, I befeech you : 


‘ and Heaven grant you may fincerely repent of this 
‘ and many other things you have related.’—-—I was 
now, continued the gentleman, as happy as the pof- 
feffion of a fine young creature, who had a good 
education, and was endued with many agreeable qua- 
lities, could make-me. -We lived fome months with 
vat fondnefs together, without any company er cons 
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verfation more than we found in one another ; but 
this could not continue always; and though I {till pre- 
ferved a great affection for her, I began more and more 
to want the relief of other company, and confequent- 
ly .to leave her by degrees, at lait, whole days to 
herfelf. She failed not to teftify fome unecafinefs on 
thefe occafions, and complained of the melancholy 


_dife fhe led ; to remedy which, | introduced her into 


the acquaintance ot fome other kept miitreiles, with 
whom fhe ufed to play at cards, and frequent plays 
and other diverfions. She had not lived Jong in this 
intimacy, before I perceived a vifible alteration in her 
behaviour ; all her modefty and innocence vanifhed 
by degrees, jill her mind” became thoroughly tainted. 
She affected the company of rakes, gave herielf alf 
manner of airs, was never eafy but abroad, or when 
fhe had a party at my chambers. She was rapacious 
of money, extravagant to excefs, loofe in her con- 
verfation ; and if I ever demurred to any of her de- 


4mands, oaths, tears, and fits, were the immediate con- 


fequences. As the firft raptures of fondnefs were long 
fince over, this behaviour foon eftranged my affections 
from-her ; 1 began to refleé&t with pleafure that the 
was not my wile, and to conceive an intention of 
parting with her; of which having given her a hint, 
the took care to prevent me the pains of turning her 
out of doors, and accordingly departed herfelt, ha- 
ving firlt broke open my -eicrutore, and taken with 
her all fhe could find, to the amount of about 2001. 
In the firft heat of my refentment, | refolved to pur- 
fue her-with all the vengeance of the law: but as ‘fhe 
had the good luck to efcape me during that ferment, 
my paffion afterwards cooled; and having reflected 


that I had been the firft aggreflor, and had done her 


an injary; for which I could make her no reparation, 


‘by robbing her of the innocence of her mind, and 


hearing at the fame time that the poor old woman her 
mother had broke'her heart on her daughter’s elope- 
ment from her, J, concluding myfelf her murderer, 


~ (* As you very -well might,’ cries Adams, with a 


groan ;) was pleafed, that God Almighty had taken 


this method of punifhing me, and refoived quietly to 


i'3 fubmit 
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fubmit to the lofs. Indeed I could with I had never 
heard more of the poor creature, who became in the 
end an abandoned profligate; and after being fome 


years a common proflitute, at laft ended her mifer- - 


able life in Newgate. Here the gentleman fetched 
a deep figh, which Mr Adams echoed very loudly ; 
and both continued filent, looking on each other for 
fome minutes. At laft the gentleman proceeded thus: 
I had been perfectly conftant to this girl during the 
whule time I kept her: but fhe had fcarce departed 
before [ difcovered more marks of her infidelity to me 
than the lols of my money. In fhort, I was forced 
to make a third vifit to my furgeon, out of whofe 
hands I did not get a hafty difcharge. 

I now forefwore all future dealings with the fer, 
complained loudly that the pleafure did not compen- 
fate the pain, and railed at the beautiful creatures, in 
‘as grofs language as Juvenal himfelf formerly re- 
_ viled them in. I looked on all the town-harlots with 
a deteftation not eafy to be conceived ; their perfons 
appeared to me as painted palaces, inbabited by dif- 
eafe and death; nor could their beauty make them 
more defirable objects in my eyes, than gilding could 
make me covet a pill, or golden plates a coffin. But 
tho’ I was no longer the abfolute flave, I found fome 
reafons to own myfelf ftill the fubje@ of love. My 
hatred for women decreafed daily ; and I am not po- 
fitive but time might have betrayed me again to fome 
common harlot; had I not been fecured by a paflion 
for the charming Sapphira, which having once en- 
-tered upon, made a violent progrefs in my heart. 
Sapphira was wife to a man of fathion and gallantry, 
and one who feemed, [ own, every way worthy of her 
affections, which however he had not the reputation 
of having. She was indeed a coquette achevée. ‘ Pray, 
« Sir,’ fays Adams, ‘ whatisacoquette ? I have met 
¢ with the word in French authors, but never could 
‘ affign any idea to it. I believe it is the fame with 
* une fotte, angelice, a fool,’ Sir, anfwered the gen- 
tleman, perhaps you are not much miftaken: but 
as it is a particular’kind of folly, I will endeavour to 
defcribe it. Were all creatures to be ranked in the He 
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der of creation, according to their yfefulnefs, I know 
few animals that would not take place of a coquette; 
nor indeed hath this creature much pretence to any 
thing beyond inftiné&: for though fometimes we might 
imagine it was animated by the paflion of vanity, yet 
far the greater part of its actions fall beneath even 
that low motive; for inftance, feveral abfurd geftures — 
and tricks, inGnitely more foolifh than what can be 
obferved in the moft ridiculous birds and beafts, and 
which would perfuade the beholder, that the filly 
wretch was aiming at our contempt. Indeed its cha- 
racteriltic is affectation, and this led and governed by 
whim only: for.as beauty, wifdom, wit, good-nature, 
politenefs, and health, are fometimes affected by this 
creature; fo are uglinefs, folly, nonfenfe, ill-nature, 
ill-breeding and ficknefs, likewife put on by it in their — 


turn. Its life is one conftant lye, and the only rule 


by which you can form any judgment of them is 
that they are never what they feem. If it was pollible 
for a coquette to love (as itis not, for if ever it at- 
tains this paflion, the coquette ceafes initantly) it | 
would wear the face of indifference, if not of hatred, 
to the beloved object; you may therefore be aflured, 
when they endeavour to perfuade you of their liking, 
that they are indifferent to you at leaft. And indeed 
this was the cafe of my Sapphira, who no fooner faw 
me in the number of her admirers, than fhe gave me 
what is commonly called encouragement; fhe would | 
often -look at me, and, when fhe perceived me meet 
her eyes, would inflantly take them off, .difcovering 
at the fame time as much furprife and emotion as: 
poflible. Thefe arts failed not of the fuccefs fhe in- 
tended ; and as] grew more particular to her than 
the reft of her. admirers, fhe advanced in propor- 
tion, more directly to me than to the others. She af- 
fected the low voice, whifper, lifp, ‘figh, ftart, laugh, 
and many other indications of patlion, which daily de- 
ceive thoufands. When I played at whift with her, 


_ The would look earneftly at me, and at the fame time 


lofe deal or revoke; then burft into a ridiculous 
laugh, and cry, ¢ La! I can’t imagine what I was 


had 
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had gone through a fufficient courfe of gallantry, as 
} thought, and was thoroughly convinced I had raifed 
a violent paffion in my mittrefs; I fought an oppor- 
tunity of coming to an eclairciflement with her. She. 
avoided this as much as poflible ; however, great afii- 
duity at length prefented me one. I will not defcribe — 
all the particulars of this interview: let it futhce, that 
till fhe could no longer pretend not to fee my drift, 
fhe firft affected a violent furprife, and immediately 
after as violent a paflion: fhe wondered what I had 
feen in her condu@, which could induce me to affront 
her in this manner: and breaking from me the firft 
moment fhe could, told me, I had no other way to 
efcape the confequence of her refentment, than by 
never feeing, or at lealt {peaking to her more. I was 
not contented with this anfwer; I {till purfued her, 
but to no purpofe, and was at length convinced that 
her hufband had the fole poffetlion of her perfon, - 
and that neither he nor any other had made any im- 
preflion on her heart. I was taken off from follow. 
ing this égnis fatuns by fome advances which were 
made me by the wife of a citizen, who, though nei- 
ther very young nor handiome, was yet too agree- 
able to be rejected by my amorous conftitution. I 
accordingly foon fatisfied her, that fhe had not caf 
away her hints on a barren or cold foil: on the cone 
trary, they inftantly produced her an eager and de- 
firing lover. Nor did fhe give me any reafon to 
complain; fhe met the warmth fhe had raifed, with 
equal ardour. I had no longer a coquette to deal 
with, but one who was wilfer than to proftitute the 
noble paflion of love to the ridiculous Juft of vanity. - 
We prefently underftood one another; and as the 
pleafures we fought lay in a mutual gratification, we 
foon found and enjoyed them. I thought myfelf at 
firft greatly happy in the poffeflion of this new mi- 
ftrefs, whofe fondnefs would have quickly furfeited 
a more fickly appetites but it had a diflerent effect 
on mine; fhe carried my paffion higher by i» than 
youth or beauty had been able: but my happinefs 
could not long continue uninterrupted. ‘The appre- 
henficas. we lay under from the jealoufy of her huf- 
es band, 
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band, gave us great uneafinefs, ‘ Poor wretch! 1 
‘¢ pity him,’ cried Adams. He did indeed deferve 
it, faid the gentleman; for he loved his wife with 
great tenderneis; and 1 aflure you it ts a great {fatil- 
faction to me that I was not the man who firit feduced. 
her affections from him.” hefe apprehenfions ap- 
peared alfo too well-grounded; for in the end he 
difcovered us, and procured witnefles of our carefles, 
He then profecuted me at law, and recovered 3000 1. 
damages, which much diltrefled my fortune to pays 
and what was worfe, his wife being divorced, came 
upon my hands. I led a very uneafy life with her; 
for-befides that my paflion was now much abated, her 
exceflive jealoufy was very troublefome. At length 
death rid me of an inconvenience, which the confi- 
‘deration of my having been the author of her mif- 
fortunes would never iuffer me to take any other me- 
thod of difcarding. ; 
I now bade adieu to love, and refolved to purfue 
other lefs dangerous and expenfive pleafures. I !felk 
into the acquaintance of a fee of jolly companions, 
who flept all day, and drank ail night: fellows who 
might rather be faid to confume time than to live. 
Their beft converfation was nothing but noife: 
finging, hollowing, wrangling, drinking, toafting, © 
fp—wing, fmoaking, were the chief ingredients of 
our entertainment. And yet, bad as they were, they 
were more tolerable than our graver fcenes, which 
were either exceflive tedious narratives of dull com- 
mon matters of fa&, or hot difputes about ‘trifling 
- Matters, which commonly ended in a wager. This 
way of life the firft ferious reflection put a period to; 
and I became member of a club frequented by young _ 
' men of great abilities. The bottle was now only called 
in to the affiftance of our converfation, which rolled 
' on the deepeft points of philofophy. Thefe gentle- 
men were engaged im a fearch after truth, in the pur- 
fuit of which they threw afide all the prejudices ot 
education, and poverned themfelves only by the ins 
fallible guide of human reafon. This great guide, 
after having fhewn them the falfehood of that very 
ancient, but fimple tengt, that there is fuch a being 
as 
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asa Deity in the univerfe, helped them to eftablifh, 
in his ttead, a certain rule of right, by adhering to - 


which they all arrived at the ntmoft purity af morals. 
Reflection made me as much delighted with this fo- 
ciety, as it had taught me_to deipife and deteft the 


_former. I began now to elteem myfelf a being of a. 


higher order than I had ever before conceived, and 
was the more charmed with this rele of right, as I 
really found in my own nature nothing repugnant to 
it. [held in utter contempt all perfons who wanted 
any other inducement to virtue befides her intrinfic 
beauty and excellence; and had fo high an opinion 
of my prefent companions, with regard to their mo- 
rality, that [ would have trufted them with whatever 
was neareft and deare to me. Whillt I was enga- 
ged in this delightful dream, two or three accidents 
happened fucceffively, which at firft much furprifed. 
me. For, one of our greateft philofophers or rule 
of right-men, withdrew himfelf from us, taking with 
 him:the wife of one of his moft intimate friends. 
Secondly, another of the fame fociety left the club 
without remembering to take leave of his bail. A 
third having borrqwed a fum of money of me, for 
which I received no fecurity, when [ afked him te 
repay it, abfolutely denied, the loan. Thefe feverak 
_ practices, fo inconfittent with our golden rule, made 
me begin to fufpedt its infallibiliry ; but when I com- 
municated my thoughts to one of the club, he faid, 
There was nothing abfolutely good or evil in itfelf; 
that actions were denominated good or bad by the 


eircumitances of the agent. That poflibly the man 


who ran away with his neighbonr’s wife, might be 
one of very good inclinations, but over-prevailed 
on by the violence of an unruly paffion, and, in 
other particulars, might be a very worthy member 
of fociety : that if the beauty of any woman created 
in him an uneafinefs, he hada right from nature to 
relieve himfelf; with many other things, which [| 
then detefted fo much, that I took leave of the fo- 
‘ciety that very evening, and never returned to it 
again. Being now reduced to a ftate of folitude which 
i did not like, I became a great frequenter of the 


play- . 
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play-houfes, which indeed was always my favourite 
-diverfion, and moft evenings pailed away two or 
three hours behind the fcenes, where 1 met with fe- 
veral poets, with whom [ made engagements at the 
taverns, Some of the players were likewife of our 
‘parttes. At thefe meetings we were generally enter. 
tained by the poets with reading their performances, 
and by the players with repeating their parts: upon 
‘ which coccafions, I obferved the gentleman who tur- 
‘nifhed our entertainment, was commonly the bei 
pleafed of the company; who, though they were prets 
‘ty civil to him to his face, feldom tailed to take the 
‘firft opportunity of his abfence to ridicule him, Now 
‘I made fome remarks, which probably are too ob- 
vious to be worth relating. * Sir,’ fays Adams, 
* your remarks, if you pleate.’ Firlt then, fays he, 
‘I concloded that the general obfervation, that wits 
‘are moft inclined. to vanity, is not true. Men are 
equally vain of riches, ftrength, ceauty, honours, Ge. 
‘But thefe appear of themfelves to the eyes of the be- 
holders, whereas the poor wit is obliged to produce 
his performance, to fhew you his perfection; and on 
‘his readinefs to do this, that vulgar opinion | have 
‘before mentioned is grounded: but doth not the per- 
‘fon who expends vaft fums in the furniture of his houfe, 
or the ornaments of -his perfon, who confumes much 


time, and employs great pains in drefling himfelf, or - 


‘Who thinks himfeif paid ‘for felf-denial, labour, or 
‘even villainy, by a title or a ribbon, facrifice as much 
‘to vanity, as the poor wit, who is defirous to read 
you his poem or his play? My fecond remark was, 
that vanity is the worft of paffions, and more apt 
‘to contaminate the mind than any other: for as fel 


‘fithnefs is uch more general than we pleafe to allow ° 


‘it, fo it is natural to hate and envy thole who ftand 
‘between us and the good we defire. Naw, in luft 
‘and ambition thefe are few; and-even in avarice we 
‘find many who are no obftacles to our purfaits; but 
the vain man feeks pre-eminence; and every thing 
‘which isexcellent and praife- worthy in another, renders 
him the mark of his antipathy: Adams now began 
to fumble in his pockets, and foon cried out, *O Ja! I 

* have 
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* have it not about me.’—U pon this the gentleman afk- 
ing him what he was fearching for; he taid, he fearch- 
ed after a fermon, which he thought his mafter-piece, 
again{t vanity. ‘ Fy upon it, fy upon it,’ cries he, 
“ why do lever leave that fermon out of my pocket? 
* I] wifh it was within. five miles, I would willingly 
* fetch it to readitto you’ The gentleman anfwered, 
that there was noneed, for he was cured of that paffion. 
‘ And for that very reafon,’ quoth Adams, ‘1 would 
‘ read it, for lam confident yon would admire it. 
‘ Indeed [ have néver been a greater enemy to any 
‘ipaflion than that filly one of vanity.? The gen- 
tleman {miled, and proceeded From this fociety 
I eafily pafled to that of the gameflers, where nothing 
semarkable happened, but the finifhing of my fortune, 
which thofe gentlemen foon helped me to the end of, 
This opened icenes of life hitherto unknown; pover- 
ty and diitrefs, with their horrid train of duns, at- 


torneys, bailiffs, haunted me day and night. My | 


clothes grew fhabby, my credit bad, my friends and 
acquaintance of all kinds cold. In this fituation, the 
ftrangeft thought imaginable came into my head, and 
what was this, but to write a play? for I had fufh- 
cient leiiure; fear of bailiffs confined me every day 
to my room; and having always had a little incli- 
nation, and fomething of a genius that way, I fet 
myfelf toa~vork, and within a few months produced 
a piece of five acts, which was accepted of at the 
theatre. I remembered to have formerly taken tc- 
kets of other poets for their benefits, long before 
the appearance of their performances; and _ refolv- 
ing to follow a precedent which was fo well fuited 
to my prefent circumftances, I immediately provided 
myfelf with a large number of little papers. Happy 
indeed would be the ftate of poetry, would thele 
tickets pafs current at the bakehoufe, the alehoule, 
and the chandler’s fhop: but alas! far otherwile; 


“mo taylor would takethem in payment for buckram, can- 


vas; {tay-tape; nor no bailif for civility-money. They 


are indeed no more than a paffport to beg with, 4 ~ 


certificate that the owner wants five fhillings, which 
induces well-difpofed Chriflians to charity. I now 
' 2 experienced 
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experienced what is worfe than poverty, or rather what 
is the worft confequence of poverty; I mean atten- 
dance and dependance on the great. Many a morning 
have I waited hours in the cold parlours of men of 
quality, where, after feeing the lowelt rafcals in lace 
and embroidery, the pimps and buffvons in fafhion 
admitted, 1 have been fometimes told, cn fending in 
my name, that my Lord could not poffibly fee me 
this morning: a fufficient aflurance that [ fhould never 
more get entrance into that houfe. Sometimes i have 
been at lat admitted ; and the great man hath thought 
proper to excule himfelf, by teiling me he was tied up. 
* Tied ‘up,’ fays Adams, ‘ pray, what’s that?’ Sir, 
fays the gentleman, the profit which bookiellers allow- 
ed authors for the beft works, was fo very fimall, that 
certain men of birth and fortune fome years ago, who 
were the patrons of wit and learning, thought fit to 
encourage them farther, by entering into voluntary 
fubfcriptions for their encouragement. Thus Prior, 
Rowe, Pope, and fome other men of genius, received 
large fums for their labours from the public. This 
feemed fo eafy a method of getting money; that many 
of the loweft (cribblers of the times ventured to pub- 
hith their works in the fame way; and many had the 
afflurance to take in fubfcriptions for what was not 
writ, nor ever intended. Subicriptions in this manner 
growing infinite, and a kind of tax on the public ; 
fome perfons finding it not fo eafy a taik to difcern 
good from bad authors, or to know what genius was 
worthy encouragement, and what was not, to prevent 
the expence of fubfcribing to fo many, invented a me- 
thod to excuie themfelves from all fubiciiptions what- 
ever; and this was to receive a final] fum of money 
in confideration of giving a large one if ever they 
fubfcribed; which many have done, and many more 
have pretendéd to have done, in order to fiience all 
folicitation The fame method was likewife taken 
with playhoufe tickets, which were no lefs a puvlic 
Mevance; and this is what they call being tied up. 
tom iupicribing. © [.can’t fay but the term is apt 
‘ enough, and fomewhat typical,’ Jaid Adams; ‘ for 
Vou. VI. U. a ‘aman 
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‘ aman of large fortune, who ties himfelf up, as you 
‘ call it, from the encouragement of men of merit, 
© ought to be tied up in reality.” Well, Sir, fays the 
geccleman, to return to my ftory. Sometimes I have 
received a guinea from a man of quality, given with 
as ill a grace as alms are generally to the meaneit 
beggar, and*purchafed too with as much timg fpent 
in attendance, as, if it had been {pent in honeft in- 
duttry, might have brought me more profit with in- 
finitely more fatisfaction. After about two months 
—fpent in this difagreeable way with the utmoft mor- 
tification, when I was ._pluming my hopes on the pro- 
{pect of a plentiful harveft from my play, upon ap- 
plying to the prompter to know when it came into 
schearfal, he informed me he had received orders 
from the managers to return me the play again; for 
that they could not poffibly a@ it that feafon; but if 
J would take it and revife it againit the next, they 
would be glad to fee it again. I f{natched it from 
him with great indignation, and retired to my room, 
where [ threw myfelf on the bed in a fit of defpair-—— 
* You fhould rather have thrown yourfelf on your 
‘ knees,’ fays Adams; ‘ for defpair is finful’ As 
foon, continued the gentleman, as 1 had indulged the 
firft tumult of my paflion, 1 began to confider coolly 
what courfe I fhould take, in a fituation without 
friends, money, credit, or reputation of any kind. 
After revolving many things in my mind, I could 
fee no other poflibility of furnifhing myfelf with the 
miferable neceflaries of life than te retire to a garret 
near the Temple, and commence hackney-writer to 
the lawyers ; for which I was well qualified, being 
an excellent penman. This purpofe I refolved on, 
and immediately put tt in execution. I had an ac- 

' quaintance with an attorney who had formerly tran- 
{acted atfairs for me, and to him I applied: but in- 
ftead of furnithing me with any bufinefs, he laughed 
at my undertaking, and told me, He was afraid [ 
fhould turn his deeds into plays, and he fhould ex- 
pect to fee them on the ttuge. Not to tire you with 
inttances of this kind from others, I found that Plate 
himiclf did not hold poets in greater abhorrence 
than 
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than: thefe- men of bufinefs do. Whenever I durft 


venture to a coffeehoufe,. which was on Sundays only, 
a whifper ran round the room, which was conftant- 
ly attended with a {neer—Jhat’s Poet Wilfon: for 
] know nat whether you have obferved it, but there 
is a malignity inthe nature of man, which, when not 
weeded out, or at leaft covered by a good education 
“and politenefs, delights in making another uneafy or 
diffatisied with himfelf.. This abundantly appears ip 
all aflemblies, except thofe which are filled by people 
of fafhion, and eipecially among the younger people 
of both fexes, whofe births and fortunes place them 
juft without the polite circles; | mean the lower clafs 
of the gentry, and the higher of the mercantile 
world, who are, in reality, the worft bred. part of 
mankind. Well, Sir, whilft I continued in this mi- 
ferable ftate, with fcarce {ufficient bufinefs to keep 
me from ftarving, the reputation of a poet being my 
bane,~I accidentaily became acquainted with a book- 
feller, who told me, It was a pitya man of my learn- 
ing and genius {hould be obliged to fuch a method 
of getting his livelihood ; that he had a compaffion | 
for me, and if I would engage with him, he would 
undertake to provide handiomely for me. A man in 
my circumitances, as he very well knew, had no 
choice, {accordingly accented his propofal with his 
conditions, which wcre none of the molt favourable, 
and fell to tranilating with all my might. 1 had no 
longer reafon to lament the want of bufinefs; for he 
furnifhed me with fo much, that in half a-year I al- 
molt writ myfelf blind. I lkewife contracted a di- 
Remper by my fedentary life, in which no part of 
my body was exercifed but my right arm, which 
tendered me incapable of writing for a. long time. 
This unluckily happened to delay the publication of, 
a work, and my laft performance not having fold 
Well, the .Bookieller declined any further engage- 
ment, and afperfed me to his brethren as a carelefs, 
idle fellow. { had, however, by having half-worked 
and half-(tarved myfelf to death, during the time I 
Was in: his fervice, faved a few guineas, with which 
I bought a lottery-ticket, refolving to throw myfelf 
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inte Fortune’s lap, and try if fhe would make me as 
mends for the injuries the had done me at the gaming 
table. This purchafe being made, left me almoit pen- 
nylefs; when, asif 1 had not been fufficiently mife- 
rable, a bailiff in woman’s clothes got admittance to 
my chamber, whither he was direéted by the book- 
feller. He arretied me at my tailor’s fui for thirty- 
five pounds; a fum for which | could not procure 
bail, and was therefore conveyed to his houfe, where 
J was locked up in an upper chamber. I had now 
neither health (for I was fcarce recovered from my 
indifpofition) liberty, money, or friends; and had 
abandoned all hopes, and even the defire of life 
‘ But this could not Jatt long,’ faid Adams; ‘ for 
© doubileis the tailor releafed you the moment he was 
‘ truly acquainted with your affairs, and knew that 
‘ your circumitances would not permit you to pay 
‘ him.’ - Oh, Sir, anfwered the gentleman, he kiew 
that before he arrelted me; nay, he knew that no- 
thing but incapacity could prevent me paying my 
debts; for [ had been his cuftomer many years, had 
{pent vait fums of money with him, and had always 
paid moft punétually in my profperous days: but 
" when I reminded him of this, with aflurances, that, 
if he would not molelt my endeavours, I would pay 
him all the money I could by my utmoft labour and 
induitry procure, referving only what was fufhcient 
to preferve me alive; he anfwered, his patience was 
worn out; that J had put him off from time to time; 
that he wanted the money; that be had putit intoa 
Jawyer’s hands; andif 1 did not pay him immedi- 
ately, or find fecurity, I muit ly in goal, and expect 
no mercy. ‘ He may expect mercy,’ cries Adams, 
fiavting from his chair, ‘ where he will find none. 
‘ How can fuch a wretch repeat the Lord’s prayer, 
‘ wiere the word, avhich is tranflated, | know not 
‘for what reafon, Trefpafles, is in the original 
‘ Debts? and as furely as we do not forgive others 
‘ their debts when they are unable to pay them; -fo 
‘ furely fhall we ourfelves be unforgiven, when we 
‘are in-no condition of paying” He ceafed, and 
the gentleman proceeded. While I was in this de- 

plorable. 
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plorable fituation, a former acquaintance, to whom’ 
I had communicated my lottery-ticket, found me 
out, and, making me a vifit, with great delight in 
his countenance, fhook me heartily by the hand, and 
wilhed me joy of my good fortune: ‘ For,’ fays he, 
* your. ticket is come up a prize of 30001.? Adams. 
_fmapt his fingers at thefe words in an ecltafy of joy; 
which, however, did not continue long: for the gen- 
tleman thus proceeded. Alas! Sir, this was only a 
trick of fortune to fink me the deeper: for 1 had 
difpofed of this lottery-ticket two days before to a 
relation, who refufed lending mea thilling without 
It, in order to procure myielf bread. As foon as 
my friend was acquainted with my unfortunate fale, 
he began to revile me, and remind me of the ill 
condué& and mifcarriages of my I}tfe. He faid, § [ 
was one whom Fortune could not fave, if the would; 
that 1 was now ruined beyond any hopes of retrie- 
val, nor mult expect any pity from my friends; 
that it would be extreme -weakne{s te compaffionate 
the misfortunes of a man who ran headiong to his 
* own deftruction.” He then ‘painted to me, in as 
lively colours as he was able, the happinefs I fhould 
have now enjoyed, had [ not foolifhly difpofed of my 
ticket. LT urged the plea of neceflity; but he made 
no anfwer to that, and began again to revile me, tilk 
I could bear it no longer, and defired him to finifh 
his vifit. Ifoon exchanged the bailiff’s houfe for a 
prifon ; where, as | had not money‘fufficient to pro- 
cure me a feparate apartment, 1 was crowded in with 
@ great number of miferable wretches, in common 
_ with whom I was deftixure of every convenience of 
life, even that which all the brutes ehjoy, wholefome 
air. In thefe dreadful circumftances I applied by let- 
ter to fevera] of my old acquaintance, and fuch to 
whom I had fermerly Jent money without any great 
profpect of its being. returned, for their afliftance; 
bat in vain. An excufe inftead of a dtnial was the 
gentleit anfwer I received. —Whilft I languifhed 
In a condition too horrible to be defcribed, and which 
in a land of humanity, and what is much more, 
Chriftianity, feems a ftrange punifhment for a little 
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inadvertency and indifcretion; whillt I was in this 
condition, a fellow came into the prifon, and in- 
quiring me out, delivered me the following letter : 


«SIR, 


“* My father, to whom you fold your ticket in the 
Jaft lottery, died the fame day in which it came 
‘‘ up a prize, as you have poflibly heard, and left 
** me fole heirefs of all his fortune. I am fo much 
** touched with your pretent circumftances, and the 
uneafinefs you muft feel at having being driven to 
difpofe of what might have made you happy, that 
I muft defire your acceptance of the incloled, and 
‘am, : 
«© Your humble fervant, 
‘ Harrtet Hearty.” 


And what do you think was inclofed? * I don’t 
* know,’ cried Adams; * not lefs than a guinea, I 
© hope.’—Sir, it was a bank-note for 2001. —* 2co].” 
cried Adams, in a rapture !—No lefs, | affure you, 
anfwered the gentleman: a fum | was not half fo de- 
lighted with, as with the dear name of the generous 
girl that fent it me: and who was not only the beft, but 
the handfomett creature in the univerfe; and for whom 
« had long had a pafon, which | never durft difclote 
t her. J kified her name a thoufand times, my eyes 
overflowing with tendernefs and gratitude, I repeated 
—RBut not to detain you with thefe raptures, I imme- 
diately acquired my liberty, and having paid all my 
dzbts. departed, with upwards of fifty pounds in my 
pocket, to thank my kind deliverer. She happened 
to be then out of town, a circumftance which, upon 
reflection, pleafed me; for by that means I had an 
opportunity to appear before her in a more decent 
drefs. At her return totown within a day or two, I 
threw myfelfat her feet with the moft ardent acknow- 
ledements, whith fhe rejected with an unfeigned great 
nels of mind, and told me, I could not oblige her more 
than by never mentioning, or, if poflible, thinking 
on a circumilance which muft bring to my mind an 


accident that might be gri¢yous to me to think on. 
She 
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She proceeded thus: * What I have done Js in my 
‘ own eyes a trite, and perhaps, infinitely Jefs than 
*“ would have become me to do. And if you think of 
¢ engaging in any bufinefs, wherea larger fum may 
‘ be derviceable to you, I fhall not be over rigid, either 
* as to the fecurity or intereft.’ I endeavoured to ex: 
prefs all the gratitude in my power to this profufion of ' 
goodnefs, tho’ perhaps it was my enemy, and began 
to afflict my mind with more agonies than all the mi» 
feries J had underwent; it affected me with fevefer 
reflections than poverty, diftrefs, and prifons united, 
had been able to make me feel: for, Sir. thefe acts 
and profeffions of kindnefs, which were iufficient to 
have raifed in a good heart the moft violent paflion of 
friendfhip to one of the. fame, or to age and uglinefs 
in a different fex, came to me from a woman, a young 
and beautiful woman, one whofe perfecions I had 
long known; and for whom I had long conceived-a 


violent paffion, though with a defpair, which made me 


endeavour rather to curb and conceal, than to nourith 
or acquaint her with it.. In fhort, they came upon 
me united with beauty, foftnefs, and tendernefs, fuch | - 
bewitching {miles—O Mr Adams! in that moment { 
loR myfelf, and forgetting our different fituations, nor 
confidering what return 1 was making to her good- 
ne!s by defiring her, who had given me fo much, to 
beltow her all, I laid gently. hold on her: hand, and, 
conveying it to my lips, I prefs’d it with inconceive- 
able ardour; then, lifting up my fwimming eyes, J 
faw her face and neck overf{pread with one blufh; fhe 
offered to withdraw her hand, yet not fo as to de- 
liver it from mine, though I held it with the gentleft 
force. We both ftood trembling, her eyes caft on 
the ground, and mine ftedfattly fixed on her. Good 
Gop, what was then the condition of my foul! burn- 
ing with love, .defire, admiration, gratitude, and 
every tender paffion, all bent on one charming object. 
Paffion at laft got the better of both reafon and re- 
{pect, and foftly letting go her hand, | offered madly 
to clafp her in my arms; when a little recovering 
herfelf, the farted from me, afking me, with fome 
fhew of anger, If fhe had any reafon to expect this 
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treatment from me. I then fell proftrate before her, 


and told her, if 1 had offended, my life was ablo- | 


Jutely in her power, which | would in any mdnner 
lofe for her fake, ‘ Nay, Madam,’ faid I, ¢ you fhall 
* not be fo ready to punifh me, as I to fuffer. Lown 
my guile. J deteft the reflection that I would have 
facrificed your happinefs to mine. Believe me, I 
fincerely repent my ingratitude; yet, believe me 
too, it was my paflion, my unbounded paffion for 
you, which hurried me fo far; I have loved you 
long and tenderly ; and the goodnefs you have fhewn 
me hath innocently weighed down a wretch undone 
before. Acquit nie of all mean and mercenary views; 
and, before I take my leave of you for ever, which 
I am refolved in{tantly to do, believe me, that for- 
tune could have raifed me to no height to which I 
could not have gladly lifted you. O curft be for- 
tune !’—* Do not,’ fays fhe, interrupting me with 
the fweetelt voice, § do not curfe fortune, fince fhe 
‘ hath made me happy; and if fhe hath put your 
‘ happinefs in my power, I have told you, you fhall 
aik nothing in -reafon which | will refufe.’ * Ma- 
dam,’ faid I, « you miltake me if you imagine, as 
you feem, my happinefs is.in the power ot fortune 
now. You have obliged me too much already ; if 
I have any with, it is for fome bleft accident, by 
which [ may contribute with my life to the leaf 
augmentation of your felicity. As for myfelf, the 
only happinefs I can ever have, will be hearing of 
yours; and if fortune would make that compkte, I 
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indeed,’ anfwered fhe fmiling, ¢ for your own hap- 
pinefs muft be included in mine. I have long 
known your worth; nay, I muft confefs,’ faid the 
blu(hing, © { have long diicovered that paflion for me 
* you profefs, notwithftanding thofe endeavours, 
“ which I am convinced were unaffected, to conceal it: 
§ and if all I can give with reafon willfnot fuffice,— 
* take reafon away,—and now | believe you cannot 
¢ afk me what I will deny.’—She uttered thefe words 
with a fweetnefs not to be imagined. I immediately 
Hanked; oy blood, which lay freezing at my heart, 
: ruthed 
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rufhed tumultuoufly through every vein. I ftood for 
a moment filent; then flying to her, I caught her 
in my arms, no longer refifting,—and foftly told her, 
fhe muft give me then herielf. O, Sir,—Can I de- 
{cribe her look? She remained filent, and almoft 
motionlefs. feveral minutes. At laft recovering her» 
felf a little, fhe infifted on my leaving her, and in 
fuch a manner, that I inftantly obeyed: you may 
imagine, however, I foon faw her again.—But | afk 
pardon, | fear I have detained yon too !ong in rela- 
ting the particulars of the former interview. ‘ So far 
‘ otherwife,’ {aid Adams, licking his lips, ‘ that I 
‘ could willingly hear it over again.’ Well, Sir, 
continued the gentleman, to be as concife as poflible, 
within a week fhe confented to make me the happieft 
of mankind. ‘We were married fhortly aiter; and 
when I came to examine the circumftances of my 
wife’s fortune, (which { do affure you I was not pre+ 
fently at leifure enough to do) | found it amounted 
to about fix thoufand pounds, molt part of which lay 
in effects; for her father had been a wine-merchant, 


~ and’ fhe feemed willing, if I liked it, that I thould 


carry on the fame trade, I readily, and too incon- 
fiderately, undertook it: for, not having been bred 
up to the fecrets of the bufinefs, and endeavouring to 
deal with the utmoft honefty and uprightneis, I foon 


found our fortune in a declining way, and my trade 


decreafing by little and little: for my wines, which 
TY never adulterated after their importation, and were 
fold as neat as they came over, were univerfally de- 
cried by the vintners, to whom | could not allow 
them quite as cheap as thofe who gained double the 
profit by a lefs price. I foon began to defpair of im- 
proving our fortune by thefe means; nor was [ at all 
eafy ac the vifits and familiarity of many who had 
been my acquaintance in my profperity, but denied 
and fhuoned me in my adverfity, and now very for- 
wardly renewed their acquaintance with me. In 
fhort, I had futhciently feen, that the pleafures of the 
world are chiefly folly, and the bufinefs of it moii'y 
knavery ; and both, nothing better than vanity: the 
men of pleafure tearing one another to pieces, oe 
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the emulation of {pending money, and the men of bu- 
fineis, from envy in getting it. My happineis con- 
fitted entirely in my wife, whom I loved with an in- 
expreflible fondnefs which was perfectly returned; 
and my ppofpects were no other than to provide for 
our growing family; for fhe was now big of her fe- 
cond child: I therefore took an* opportunity to afk 
her opinion of entering into a retired life, which, 
after hearing my reafons, and perceiving my affection 
for it, fhe readily embraced. We foon put our {mall 
fortune, now reduced under three thousand pounds, 


into inoney, with part of which we purchaled this. 


Jittle place, whither we retired foon after her delivery, 
from a world full of buftle, noife, hatred, envy and 
ingratitude, to eafe, quiet, and love. We have here 
lived almoft twenty years, with little other convers 
fation than our own, moft of the neighbourhood 


taking us for very ftrange people; the Squire of the 


parith reprefenting me as a madinan, and the Parion 
as a Prefbyterian; becaufe I will not hunt with the 
one, nor drink with the other. § Sir,’ fays Adams, 
‘ Fortune hath, I think, paid you all her debs in 
‘ this {weet retirement.’ Sir, replied the gentleman, 
Tam: thankful to the great Author of all things for 
the bleflings I here enjoy. I have the beft of wives, 
and three pretty children, for whom [ have the true 
tendernefs of a parent; but no bicflings are pure in 
this world. Within three years of my arrival here I 
loft my eldeft fon. (Here he fighed bitterly.) ¢ Sir,’ 
fays Adams, § we muft fubmit to Providence, and 
‘ confider death is common to all? We mutt fubmir, 
indeed, anfwered the gentleman; and if he had died, 
I could have borne the lofs with patience; but alas! 
Sir, he was ftolen away from my door by fome wicked 
travelling people whom they call Gipfies; nor could 
ever with the moft diligent fearch recover him. Poor 
child! he had the fweetelt look, the exaét picture of 
his mother; at which fome tears unwittingly dropped 
from his eyes, as did likewife from thofe of Adams, 
who always fympathifed with his friends on thofe 
occafions. Thus, Sir, faid the gentleman, I have 
&inifhed my ftory, in which, if I have been too aa 
cular, 
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cular, I afk your pardon; and now, if you pleafe, I 


will fetch you another bottle; which prepofal:the par- 
fon thankfully accepted. . are ae 


| C H A P._ IV.. 
A defcription of Mr Wilfen’s way of living. The tragi- 


-cal adventure of the dog, and other grave matters. 


Sik gentleman returned with the bottle; and 
Adams and he fat fome time filent, when the 
former ftarted up, and cried, ¢ No, that won’t do.’ 
The gentleman enquired into his meaning; he anfwer- 
ed, He had been confidering that it was poffible the 
late famous King Theodore might have been that very 
fon whom he had loft; but added, that his age could 
not anfwer that imagination. However, fays he, — 
Gop difpofes all things for the beft, and very pro-| 
‘bably he may be fome great man, or duke, and may, 
‘one dayyor other, revilit you in that capacity. The 
gentleman ap{wered, he fhould know him amongft 
ten thoufand; for he had a mark orphis left breaft of 
a ftrawberry, which his mother had given him by long- 
tng for that fruit. 

That beautiful young lady, the Morning, now rofe 
from*her bed, and with a countenance blooming with 
frefh youth and fprightlinefs, like Mits *, with 
doft dewsshanging on her pouting lips, began to take 
her early walk over the eaftern hills; and preiently 
after, that gallant perfon the Sun ftole foftly from his 
‘wife’s chamber to pay his addreffes to her; when the 
gentleman afked his guéft if he would walk forth and 
durvey his little garden, which he readily agreed to, 
and Jofeph at the fame time awaking from a fleep in 
‘which he had been two hours buried, went with them, 

© parterres, no fountains, no ftatues, embellithed 
‘this little garden. Its only ornament was a fhort walk, 
thaded on each fide by a filbert-hedge, with a {mall 
‘alcove at one end, whither in hot weather the gentle- 
man and his wife ufed to retire and divervthemfelves 
‘with their children, who played in the walk before 


them, But though vanity had no votary in this little 


: {pot, 
’* ‘Whoever the reader pleafes. 
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fpot, here was variety of fruit, and every thing ufeful 
for the kitchen, which was abundantly {fufficient to 
catch the admiration of Adams, who told the gentle. 
man he had certainly a good gardener. Sir, an{wered 
he, that gardener is now before you; whatever you 
fee here, is the work folely of my own hands. Whilk 
I am providing neceflaries for my table, I likewife pro- 
cure myfelf an appetite for them. In fair featons [ 
feldom pafs lefs than fix hours of the twenty-four in 
this place, where I am not idle; and by thefe means [ 
am able to preferve my health ever fince my arrival 
here without affitance from phyfic. Hither | gene- 
rally repair at the dawn, and exercife myfelf, whilf 
my wife drefles her children, and prepares our break- 
fait: after which we are feldom afunder daring the 
refidue of the day: for when the weather will not pere 
mit them td accompany me here, I am ufually within 
with them; for [ am neither afhamed of converfing 
with my wife, nor of playing with my children: to 


fay the truth, I do not perceive that inferiority of un- — 


derftanding, which the levity of rakes, the dulnefs of 
men of bufinefs, or the aufterity of the learned would 


perfuade us of in women. As for my woman, J de- 


clare I have found none.of my own fex capable of ma- 
king jufter ob{efvations on life, or of delivering them 
more agreeably; nor do I believe any one poffeffed of 
a faithfuller or braver friend. Andas fure as this 
friendfhip is fweetened with more delicacy and tender- 
nefs, {fo it is confirmed by dearer pledges than can at- 
tend the clofeft male alliance: for what union can be 
fo fait, as our common intereit in the fruits of our em- 
braces? Perhaps, Sir, you are not yourfelf a father; 
if you are not, be affured you cannot conceive the de- 
light 1 have in my little ones. Would you not defpife 
me, if you faw me ftretched on the ground, and my 
children playing round me? ‘ [ fhould reverence the 
* fight,’ quoth Adams, ‘ I myfelf am now the father 
* of fix, and have been of eleven, and I can fay | never 
* feourged a child of my own, unlefs as his fchoolma- 
* fter, and then have feli every ftroke on my ovn po- 
‘ fteriors. And as to what you fay concerning woinens 
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* T have often lamented my own wife did not under- 
* ftand Greek.’—The gentleman {miled, and anfwered, 


he would not be apprehended to inlinuate that his owm 


had an underftanding above the care of her family; 
on the contrary, fays he, my Harriet, J aflure you, is 


a notable houfewife, and few gentlemen's houle-keep- 


ers underftand cookery and confectionary better; but 
thefe are arts which the hath no great oceafion for 
now: however, the wine you commended to much lak 
night at fupper, was of her own making, as is indeed 
all the liquor in my houfe, except my beer, which falls 


to my provce: (« And Tatlure you itis as excellent,” | 


quoth Adamins, “as ever I tatted.’) We formerly sept 


a maid fervant, but fince my girls have been ine ug 


up, fhe is unwilling to indulge them in idicuels: for 
as the fortunes I fhall give tiem will be very ak we 
intend not to breed them above the rank they are hkely 
to fill heréafter, nor teach them to detpife, or ruin 2 
plain hufband. Indeed [cou!d wifha man of my own 
temper, and a retired life, might fall to their lot; for 
I have experienced that calm ferene happinets which 


is feated in content, is inconfiitent with the hurry and 


bultie of the world. He was proceeding thus, when 
the little things, being ju% rifen, ran eagerly towards 
him, and- afked him bleffing : they were thy to the 
ftrangers; but the eldeft acquainted: her father, that 


her mother and the young gentlewoman were up, and | 


that breakfalt was ready. hey all went in, where 


the gentleman was furprifed at the beauty of Fanny, * 


who had now recovered from her faciguc, and 
was entirely clean drefied; for the rogues who had 
taken away her purfe had left her her bundle. Bat 
if he was fo much amazed at the beauty of this young 
creature, his guefts were no Jets charmed at the tender- 
nefs which appearechin the behaviour of the huiband 
and wite to each other, and to their chiidren, and at 
the dutiful and affeftionate behaviour of thefe to their 
parents. Thefe inttances pleated the well diipofed 
mind of Adams equally with the readinefs which they 
exprefled to oblige their guefts, and their forwardneds 
to offer them the beft of every thing 1a their houfe; 
and what delighted him {till more, was an inftance or 
_ Vor. VI. x two 
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two of their charity: for whilft they weré at breakfaft,. 


the good woman was called forth to affift her fick 
neighbour, which fhe did with fome cordials made for 
the public ufe; and the good man wentinto his garden. 
at the fame time, to fupply another with fomething 
which he wanted thence; for they had nothing which 
thoie who wanted it were not welcome to. Thee 
good people were in the utmolt chearfulnefs, when, 
they heard the report of a gun; and immediately af-. 
terwards a little dog, the favourite of the eldeft daugh- 
ter, came limping in all bloody, and laid himfelf at. 
his mittrefs’s feet: the poor girl, who was about eleven 
years old, burft into tears at the fight; and prefently 
one of the neighbours came in and informed them, 
that the young fquire, the fon of the ford of the ma- 
nor, had thot him as he paffed by, fwearing at the fame. 
time he would projecute the matter of him for keeping. 
afpaniel; for that he had given notice, he would not 
fuffer one in the parith. The dog, whom his mittrefs 
had taken into her Jap, died in a tew minutes, licking 
“her hand. She expreiled great agony at his lofs ; and 
the other children began to cry for their filter’s mis- 
fortune, nor could Fanny herfelf refrain. Whilft the 
father and mother attempted to comfort her, Adams 
graiped his crabitick, and would have fallied out after 
the fquire, had not Jofeph with-held him. He could 
not, however, bridle his tongue—He pronounced the 
word Rafcal with great emphalis; faid he deferved to 
be hanged more than a highwayman, and wilhed he 
had the fcourging him. The mother took the child, 

Jamenting and carrying the dead favourite in her arms, 
out of the room, when the gentleman faid, this was 


the fecond time this (quire had endeavoured to kill 


the little wretch, and had wounded him fmartly once 
before; adding, he could have no motive but ill na- 
ture: for the httle thing, which was not near as big 
as one’s filt, had never been twenty yards from the 
houfe in the fix yeurs his daughter had had it. He 
faid he had done nothing to deferve this ufage: but 
his father had too great a fortune to contend with: 
that he was as abfolute as any tyrant in the univerle, 
and had killed ald the dogs, and taken away al! the 

guns 
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guns inthe neighbourhood; and not only that, ‘but 
he trampled down hedges, and rode over corn and 
gardens, with no more regard than if they were the 
highway. ‘ I wifh I could catch him in my garden,’ 
faid Adams; * though I would rather ‘forgive him 
‘ riding through my houfe than fuch an ill- natured 
* a& as this.’ 

The chearfulnefs of their converfation being inter- | 
rupted by this accident, in which the guelts could be 
of no fervice to their kind entertainer, and as the moa 
ther was taken up in adminiitering confolation to the 
poor girl, whofe difpofitton was too good hallily to 
forget the fudden lofs of her little f. wvourite, which had 
been fondling with her a few minutes before; and 
as Jofeph and Fanny were impaticnt to get home and 
begin thofe previous ceremonies to their happinefs 
which Adams had innfted on, they now offered to take 
their leave. The gentleman inrportuned them much 
to {tay dinner: but when he found their eagernels to 
depart, he fummoned his wife, and accordingly ha. 
ving performed all the ufual ceremonies of bows and 
curt’fies, more pleafant to be feen than to be related, 
they took their leave, the gentleman and his wife 
heartily wifhing them a good journey, and they as 
heartily thanking them for their kind entertainment. 
They chen departed, Adams declaring, that this was 
the manner in which the people had lived in the golden 


cl ) 
CHAP. V. 
| icin on fchools, held on the road between Mr 


Abraham Adams and fofeph; anda difcovery not une 
~ avelcome to them both. 


UR travellers having well refrefhed rhenitelees 

at the gentleman’s houfe, Jofeph and Fanny 
with fleep, and Mr Abraham Adams with ale and 
tobacco, renewed their journey with great alacrity 3: 
and, purfuing the road in which they were directed, 


| travelled many miles before they met with any adven- 


ture wortlr relating. In this interval, we fhall pre 
X 2 -  fent 
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fent our readers with a very curious difcourfe, as we 
apprehend it, concerning public fchools, which paffed 
between Mr Joleph Andrews and Mr Abraham A- 
dams. 

They had not gone far, before Adams calling to 
Jofeph, afked him if he had attended to the gentle- 
man’s ftory; he anfwered, * To all the former part.’ 
¢ And don’t you think,’ fays he, ‘ he was a very un- 
*« happy man in his youth ?? ‘ A very unhappy man 
‘© indeed,’ anfwered the other. ‘ Jofeph,’ cries Adams, 
{crewing up his mouth, * I have found it; I have 
© difcovered the caufe of all the misfortunes which 
© befel him. A public fchool, Jofeph, was the caufe 
of all the calamities which he afterwards fuffered, 
Public fchools are the nurferies of all vice and im- 
morality. All the wicked fellows whom I-remem- 
ber at the univerfity were bred at them. Ah, 
Lord! I can remember as well as if ‘it was but ye- 
fterday, a knot of them; they called them King’s 
fcholars, I forget why—very wicked fellows ! Jo- 
feph, you may thank the Lord you were not bred 
at a public fchool, you would never have preferved 
your virtue as you have. The firft care I always 
‘take, is of a boy’s morals; I had rather he fhould 
be a blockhead than an Atheift or a Prefbyterian. 
What is all the learning of the world compared to 
his immortal foul? What: fhall a man take in ex- 
change for his foul! but the matters of great {chools 
trouble themfelves about no fuch things. I have 
known a lad of eighteen at the untverfity, who hath 
not been able to fay his catechifm ; but for my own 
part, I always fcourged a lad fooner for miffing that 
than any other leflon. Believe me, child, all that 
gentleman’s misfortunes arofe from his being edu- 
cated at a public fchool. 
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‘ Ie doth not become me,’ anfwered Jofeph, ‘to - 


difpute any thing, Sir, with you, efpecially a matter 
of this kind; for to be fure you muft be allowed by 
all the world to be the belt teacher of a {chool in all 
our county.’ ‘ Yes, that,’ fays Adams, ‘ I believe, 
is granted me; that J may without much vanity 
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pretend to——nay, I believe I may go tothe next — 
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county too—but gloriari non eff meum.—* However, 
Sir, as you are pleafed to bid me tpeak,’ fays Jo? 


feph, « you know my late matter, Sir Thomas Booby, 


was bred ata public fchool, and he was the fineit 
gentleman in all the neighbourhood. And I have 
often heard him fay, if he had a hundred boys he 
would breed them all at the fame place. It was 
his opinion, and | have often heard him deliver it, 
that a boy taken from a public fchool, and carried 
into the world, will learn more in one year there; 
than one of a private education will in five. “He 
ufed to fay, the {chool itfelf initiated hima great . 
way, (I remember that was his very expreflion); for 
great {chools are little focieties, where a boy of any 
obfervation may fee in epitome what he will ‘afters 
wards find in the world at large.’ * Hine illa lachry- 
me; for that very reafon,’ quoth Adams, * | pre. 
fer a private fchool, where boys may be kept ia in- 
nocence and ignorance: for, according to that fine 
paflage in the play of Cato, the only Englith tra- 
gedy I ever read, 


© If knowledge of the world muft make men villains, 
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© May Juba ever live in ignorance. ° 


Who would not rather preferve the purity of his 
child, than wifh him to attain the whole circle of 
arts and fciences; which, by-the-bye, he may learn 
to the claffes of a private fchool? For I would not 
be vain, but I efteem myfelf to be fecond to none; 
nulli fecundam, in teaching thefe things; fo that a 
lad may have as much learning in a private as ina 
public education.” ‘ And, with fubmiffion,’ an- 


’ fwered Jofeph, * he may get as much vice, witnefs 
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feveral country gentlemen, who were educated 
within ‘five miles of their own honfes, and are as 
wicked as if they had known the world from their 
infancy. I remember when I was in the ftable, if a 
young horfe: was’ vicious in his nature, no correcé — 
tion would make him otherwifz; I take it to be 
equally the fame among men: if a boy be of a mif- 
‘chievous wicked inclination, no {fchool, though 
ever {fo private, will ever make him good; on the 
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¢ contrary, if he be of a righteous temper, you may 
¢ truft him to London, or where-ever elie you pleafes 
¢ he will be in no danger of being’ corrupted. Be- 
* fides, I have often heard my mafter fay that the 
¢ difcipline practifed in public fchools was much bet- 
¢ ter than that in private.’’—* You talk like a jacka- 
¢ nupes,’ fays Adams, ‘ and fo did your matter. Dif- 
* cipline indeed! becaufe one man fcourges twenty 
* or thirty boys more in a morning than another, is 
¢ he therefore a better difciplinarian? I do prefume 
* to confer in this point with all who have taught 
‘ from Chiron’s time to this day ;. and if I was maf- 
* ter of fix boys only, I would preferve as good difci- 
‘ pline among them as the mafter of the greatef 
* {chdol in the world, I fay nothing, young man; 
* remember -I fay nothing; but if Sir Thomas him- 
é 
é 
6 
6 


felf had been educated nearer home, and under the. 


‘tuition of fomebody, remember [ name nobody, it 
might have been better for him—but his father miuft 
inititute him in the knowledge of the world. Nemo 
mortalium onnibus horis fapit’ Jofeph feeing him 


‘run on in this manner, afked pardon many times, af- 


furing him he had-no intention to offend. ‘ I believe 
¢ you had not, child,’ faid he, * and [ am not angry 
© with you. But for maintaining good difcipline in a 


* fchool: for this.“-And then he ran on as before; , 


named all the mafters who are recorded in old books, 
‘and preferred himfelf to them all. Indeed, if this 
good man had an enthufiafm, or what the vulgar call 
a blind-fide, it was this; he thought a fchool-malter 
the greateft character in the world, and himfelf the 
greateft of all fchool-matters, neither of which points 
he would have given up to, Alexander the Great at 
the head of his army. 


Adams continued his fubjeé& till they came to one ” 


of the beautifulleft fpots of ground in the univerie. 
It was a kind of natural amphitheatre, formed by the 
winding of a fmall rivulet, which was planted with 
thick woods, and the trees rofe gradually above each 
other by the natural afcent of the ground they ftvod 
on; which a‘cent as they hid with their boughs, they 
feemed to have been difpofed by the defign of | 
: ; mo 
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moft fkilfal planter. The foil was fpread with a ver- 
dure which no paint could imitate ; and the whole 
place might have raifed romantic ideas in elder 
minds than thofe of Jofeph and Fanny, without the. 
affittance of love. 
‘Here they arrived about noon, and Jofeph pro- 
pofed to Adams that they fhould reft a while in this 
delightful place, and refrefh themfelves with fome 
provifions which the good-nature of Mrs Wilfon had 
provided them with. Adams made no objection to 
the propofal ; fo down they fat, and pulling outa 
cold fowl, and a bottle of wine, they made a repaft 
with a chearfulnefs which might have attracted the 
envy of more {plendid tables. I fhould not omit, that 
they found among their provifions a little paper con- 
taining a piece of gold, which Adams-imagining had 
been put there by miftake, would have returned back 
to reitore it ; but he was at laft convinced by Jofeph, 
that Mr Wilfon had taken this handfome way of fur- 
nifhing them with a fupply for their journey, 6n his 
having related the diftrefs they had been in, when they 
were relieved by the generofity of the pedlar. Adams 
faid, he was glad to fee fuch an inftance of goodnefs, 


not fo much for the conveniency which it brought 


them, as for the fake of the donor, whofe reward would 


be great in Heaven. He likewife comforted himfelf 


with a reflection, that he fhould certainly have an op- | 
portunity of returning it him ; for the gentleman was 
within a week to make a journey into Somerfetthire, 
to pafs through Adams’s parifh, and had faithfully 
promifed to call on him: a circumftance which we 
thought too immateria] to mention-before; but which 
thofe who have as great affection for that gentleman 
as ourfelves, will rejoice at, as it may give them hopes 
of feeing him again. Then Jofeph made a fpeech on 
charity, which the reader, if he is fo difpofed, may fee 
in the next chapter ; for we fcorn to betray him into 
any fuch reading, without firft giving him warning 


CHAP. 
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‘Moral refleCtions by Fofeph Andrews, with the hunting» 
"adventures, and Parjon_Adams’s miraculous efcape. 


‘Y HAVE often wondered, Sir, faid fofeph, to ob- 
ferve fo few initances of charity among man- 
kind ; for though the goodnefs of a man’s heart did 
not incline him to relieve the diftreffes of his fellow- _ 
creatures, methinks the defire of honour fhould move 
him to it. What inf{pires a man to build fine houfes, 
to purchafe fine furniture, pictures, clothes, and other 
things at a great expence, but an ambition to be re- 
Ipecied more than other people ? Now, would not one 
reat act of charity, one inftance of redeeming a poor 
Bivily from all the miferics of poverty, reftoring an 
unfortunate tradeiman by a fum of money, to the 
means of procuring a livelihood by his induftry, dif- 


charging an-undone debtor from his debts or a goal, | 


or any fuch like examples of goodneis, create a man 
more honour and refpecdt than he could acquire by 
the fineft houfe, furniture, pictures, or clothes, that 
were ever beheld ? For not only the obje&t himfelf, 
who was thus relieved, but all who heard the name 
of fuch a perfon muft, 1 imagine, reverence him ine 
finitely more than the pofleilor of all thofe other 
things; which when we fo admire, we rather praife. 
tthe builder, the workman, the painter, the lace- 
maker, the tailor, and the reft, by whofe ingenuity 
‘they are produced, than the perfon who by his money 
makes them his own. For my own part, when I 
have waited behind my lady in a room hung with 
fine pictures, while I have been looking at them [ 
have never once thought of their owner, nor hath 
any one elfe, as I have obferved; for when it has 
‘been afked whofe picture that was, it was never once 
anfwered, the matter’s of the haufe; but Ammycon- 
ni, Paul Varnifh, Hannibal Scratchi, or Hogarthi, 
which | fuppofe were the names of the painters.: but 
if it was alked who redeemed fuch a one out of pri-- 
fon? who lent fuch a ruined tradefman moncy to fet 
up? who cloathed that family of poor {mall children? 

it 
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. it is very plain what muft be the anfwer. And “be- 


fides, thefé great folks are miftaken, if they imagine 
they get any honour at all by thefe means; for I do 
not remember I ever was with my Jady at any houfe 
where fhe commended the heufe or furniture, but I 
have heard her at her return home make fport and 
ject at whatever fhe had before commended : and I 

ave been told by. other gentlemen in livery, that it 
is the fame in their families; but I defy the wifeft 
man in the world to turn a true good action into 
ridicule. [defy him to do it. He -who fhould en- 
deavour it would be laughed at himéfelf, inftead of 


_ making others Jangh. Nobody fcarce doth any good, 
yet they all agree in praifing thofe who do. Indeed, 


it is ftrange that all men {hould confent in commend- 
ing goodnefs, and no man endeavour to deferve that 
commendation ; whilft, on the contrary, all rail at 
wickednefs, and all are as eager to be what they 
abufe. This I know not the reafon of; but it is as 


plain as day-light to thofe who converfe in the world, | 


as I have done thefe three years. ‘ Are all the great, 
* folks wicked then?’ fays Fanny. To be {ure there 
are fome exceptions, anfwered Jofeph. Some gentle- 
men of our cloth report charitable actions done by 
their lords and masters ; and J have heard ’Squire Pope, 
the great poet, at my lady’s table, tell ftories of 2 
aman that lived at a place called Rofs, and another 
at the Bath, one Al—Al— I forget his name, but 
it is in the book of verfes. This gentleman hath 
built up a ftately houfe too, which the ’Squire likes 


- very well; but his charity is feen farther than his. 


houfe, though it ftands on a hill, ay, ‘and brings him’ 
more henour too. It was his charity that put him in 


the book, where the Squire fays he puts all thofe who — 


deferve it; and, to he fure, as he lives among all the 
great people, if there were any fuch, he would know 
them.— This was all of Mr Jofeph Andrews’ {peech 
which I could get him to recolleé&t, which T have de- 
livered as near as was poflible in his own words, with 
a very fmall embellifhment. But I believe the reader 


_ hath not been a Kittle furprifed at the long filence of 


parfon Adams, efpecially as fo many occalions offered - 
3 thems 
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themfelves to exert his curiofity and obfervation. ‘The 
truth is, he was faft afleep, and had fo been fram.the 
beginning of the preceding narrative. And indeed, 
if the reader confiders that fo many hours had paffed 
since he had clofed his eyes, he will not wonder at 


his repofe, though even Henley himfelf, or as great 


an orator (if any fuch be) had been in his roftrum or 
tub before him. : 
~  Jofeph, who, whilft he was fpeaking, had conti- 


‘nued in one attitude, with his head reclining on one_ 


fide, and his eyes caft on. the ground,‘no fooner per- 
‘ceived, on looking up, the pofition of Adams, who 
was {tretched on his back, and fnored louder than the 
ufual braying of the animal with long ears, than he 
turned towards Fanny, and, taking her by the-hand, 
began a dalliance, which, though confiftent with the 
, pureft innocence and decency, neither he would have 
attempted, nor fhe permitted before any witnels. 
Whilft they araufed themfelves in this harmlefs and 
delightful manner, they heard a pack of hounds ap- 
_proaching in full cry towards them, and prefently af 
terwards faw a hare pop forth from the wood, and, 
ercfling the water, land within a few yards of them 
in the meadows... ‘The hare was no fooner’ on fhorey 
than it feated itfelf on its hinder legs, and liftened to 
the found of the purfuers. Fanny was wonderfully 
pleafed with the little wretch, and eagerly Jonged ta 
have it in her arms, that fhe might preferve it from 
the dangers which icemed to threaten it: but the ra- 
tional pert of the creation do not always aptly diltin- 
guifa their triends irom their foes; what wonder then 
if this filly creature, the moment it beheld her, fled 
from the friend who would have proteéted it, and, 
traverfing the meadows again, paffed the little rivulet 
on the oppofite fide ? It was, however, fo fpent and 
weak, thac it feil down twice or thrice in its way- 
This aflefed the tender heart of Fanny, who exclaim- 
ed, with tears in her eyes, againit the barbarity of 
worrying a poor innocent defenceiefs animal out of 
ts life, and putting if to the extremeft torture for di- 
verfion. She had not much time to make reflections 
ef this kind; for on a fudden the hounds rufhed 
: | through 
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through the wood, which refounded with their throats. 
and the throats of their retinue who attended on them 
on horfeback. The dogs now palt the rivulet, and 
puritued the footiteps of the hare; five horfemen at-. 
tempted to leap over, three of whom fucceeded, and 
two were in the attempt thrown from their faddles in- 
to the water; their companions, and their own horfes. 
too, proceeded after their fport, and left their friends 
and riders to invoke the aflittance of fortune, or em- | 
ploy the more active means of {trength and agility for. 
their deliverance. Jofeph, however, was not fo une 
concerned on this occafion; he left: Fanny for a m6-_ 
ment to herfelf, and ran to the gentlemen, who were 
immediately on their legs, fhaking their ears, and 
eafily with the help of his hand attained the bank 
(for the rivulet was not at all deep) : and without ftay- 
ing to thank their kind afliter, ran dripping acrofs 
the meadows, calling to their brother fportimen to-ftop 
their horfes: but they heard them not. 

The hounds were now very little behind their poor 
reeling, ftaggering prey, which, fainting almott at 
every {tep, crawled through the wood, and had almoft 
got round to the place where Fanny ftood, when it was 
overtaken by its enemies; and being driven out of 
the covert, was caught, and inftantly tere to pieces 
before Fanny’s face, who was unable to affiit it with 
any aid more powerful than pity; nor could fhe pre- 
vail on Jofeph, who had been himfelf a fport{man in 
his youth, to attempt any thing contrary to the laws 
of hunting, in favour of the hare, which he faid was 
killed fairly. : . 7 

The hare was caught within a yard or two of f- 
dams, who lay afleep at fome diftance from the lo- 
vers; and the hounds in devouring it, and pulling it 
backwards and forwards, had drawn it fo clofe to him, 
that fome of them (by mittake perhaps for the hare’s 
fkin) laid hold of the fkiris of his caflock; others at 
the fame time applying their teeth to his wig, which 
he had with a handkerchief faltened to his head, ‘b. + 
gan to pull him about; and had not the motion cf | 
his body had more effect on him than feemed to be 
wrought by the noife, they mult certainly have tafted 

: his 
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his flefh, which delicious flavour might have bees. 
fatal to him: but being roufed by thefe tuggings, he 
inflantly awaked, and with a jirk delivering his head 
from his wig, he with molt admirable dexterity re- 
covered his legs, which now feemed the only mem- 
bers he could entruft his fafety to. Having there- 
fore efcaped likewife from at leaft a third part of his 
caflock, which he willingly left as his exuviz or fpoils 
to the enemy, he fled with the utmoft {peed he could 
fummon to his afliitance. Nor let this be any detrac- 
tion from the bravery of his character; Jet the num- 
' ber of the enemies, and the furprife in which he was 
taken, be confidered; and if there be any modern fo 
outrageoufly brave, that he cannot admit of flight 
in any circumftance whatever, I fay (but I whifper | 
that foftly, and [ folemnly declare, without any in- 
tention of giving offence to any brave man in the na- 
tion) I fay, or rather I whifper, that he is an ignorant 
fellow, and hath never read Homer nor Virgil, nor 
knows he any thing of Hector or Yurnus; nay, he 
is unacquainted with the hiltory of fome great men 
living, who, though as brave as lions, ay, as tygers, 
‘ have run away, the Lord knows how tar, and the 
Lord knows why, to the furprife of their friends, and 
the entertaininent of their enemies. But if perfons 
of fuch hervic difpofition are a little offended at the 
behaviour of Adams, we aflure them they fhall be as 
much pleafed at what we {hall immediately relate of 
Jofeph Andrews, "he mafter of the pack was juft 
arrived, or, as the fportf{men call it, come in, when 
Adams fet out, as we have before mentioned. ‘This 
gentleman was generally faid to be a great lover of 
humour; but, not to mince the matter, efpecially as 
- we are upon this fubjeé&, he was a great hunter of 
men, Indeed he had hitherto followed the fport only 
with dogs of his own fpecies ; for" he kept two or three 
couple of barking curs for that ufe only. However, 
as he thought he had now found a man nimble enough, 
he was willing to indulge himielf with other fport, 
and accordingly crying cut, * Sole away,’ encouraged 
the hounds to purfue Mr Adams, {wearing it was the 
_dargeft Jack-hare he ever faw; at the fame time hal- 
2. * - looing 
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looirig-and hooping as if a conquered foe was flying 


befare him; in which he was imitated by thefe two 


or three couple of human, or rather two-legged curs | 
on horfeback which we have mentioned before. 
Now thou whoever thou art, whether a mufe, or 
' by what other name foever thou chufeft to be called, 
who prefidelt over biography, and hak infffired all 
the writers of lives in thefe our times; thou who 
did infufe fuch wonderful humour into the pen of 
‘owortal Gulliver; who hat carefully guided the 
judgment, whilit thou bal exalted the nervous man- 


a 


fy ftyle of thy Mallet: thou who hadft no hand in ‘.’ 


that dedication and preface, or the tranflations which 
thou wovldft willingly have ftruck out of the life of 
Cicero; Laitly, thou who, without the alfittance of 
the leat {pice of literature, and even againit his in- 
clination, haft, in fome pages of his book, forced 
Colley Cibber to write Englith; do thou alit me in 
what [ find myfelf unequal to. Do thou introduce 
on the plain, the young, the gay, the brave Jofeph 


Aadrews, whilft men fhall view hirs with admiraticn — 


and envy; tender virgins with love and anxious con- 
cern for his fafety. ; 

No fooner-did Jofeph Andrews perceive the diitrefs 
of his friend, when firft the quick- feenting dogs ats 
tacked him, than he grafped his cudgel in’ his ‘Tight 
hand, a cudgel which his father had of his grandfa 
ther, to whom a miglity ftrong man of Kent had 
given it for a prefent in that day, when he broke 
three heads on the ftage. It was a cudgel of mighty 
Rirength and wonderful art, made by one of Mr 
Deard’s beR workmen, whom no other artificer can 
equal; and who hath made all thofe flicks which 
the beuus have Jately walked with about the Park in 
a morning: but this was fur his maiter-piece; on 
its head was engraved a nofe and chin, which might 
have been miilaken for*a pair of nut-crakers. The 
Jearned have imagined it deligned to reprefent the 
Gorgon: but it Was in fa& copied: from the face of a 
certain long Englifh baronet of infinite wit, humotr, 


and gravity. He did intend to have engraved here _ 


many hilturies: As the firit night of captain B——’s 


~~ 
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play, where you would have feen -critics in embrot- 


cery tranfplanted from the boxes to the pit, whofe 


_ ancient inhabitants were exalted to the galleries, where 


e 


they plaved on catealls. He did imtend -to have 
painted an andtion-room, where Mr Cock .would 


have appeared aloft in his pulpit, trumpeting forth 


the praifes of a China bafon; and with aftonifhment 
wondering that ‘ Nobody bids more for that fine, 
* that fuperb’”—He did intend to have engraved ma- 
ny other things, but was forced to leave all out for 
want of room. 


No fooner had Jofeph ees his cudgel in his 


hands, than lightning darted from his eyes: and the 
heroic youth, fwift of foot, ran with the utmott 
ipeed to his friend’s afiftance. He overtook him 
jultas Rockwood had laid hold’ of the fkirt of his caf- 
dock, which being torn, hung to the ground. Reader, 
we would make a fimile on this occafion, but for two 
reafons: the firft is, it would interrupt the defcrip- 
tion, which fhould be rapid in this part ;-but that 
doth not weigh much, many precedents occurring for 
fuch an ‘interruption: the fecond, and much the 


greater reafon is, that we could find no fimile ade-  * 


quate to. our purpofe: for indeed, what inftance could 
we bring to fet before our reader’s eyes at once the 
idea of friend{hip, courage, youth, beanty, {trength, 
and {wiftnelS ; all which blazed in the perfon of Jo- 
feph Andrews. Let thofe therefore that defcribe lions 
and tigers, or heroes fiercer than both, raife their poems 
-or plays with the fimile of Jofeph Andrews, who i is 
himfelf above the reach of any fimile. 

Now Rockwood had laid faft hold on the Par- 


- fon's fhirts, and ftopt his flight; which Jofeph no 
- fooner perceived, thar he levelled his cudgel at his 


head, and laid him fprawling.~ Jowler and Ring- 
“wood then feil-on his great-coat, and had undoubted- 
ly brought him to the ground, had not Jofeph, col- 
lecting all his force, given Jowler fuch a rap on the 
back, that, quitting his hold, he ran howling over the 
plain. A harder fate remained for thee, O Ring: 


. wood, Ringwood the beft hound, that ever purfned a 


“hare, who never threw his tongue but where the fcent 
was 


7 
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was undoubtedly true; good: at trailing; and fure in 
a highway, no blabber, no over-runner, refpected. by 
the whole pack, who, whenever he opened, knew 
the game was at hand. He fell by the. ftroke of Jo- 
feph. Thunder, and Plunder, and Wonder, and. Biun- 
der, were the next victims of his wrath, and meafured 
their lengths on the ground. Then Fairmaid, a bitch 


which Mr John Temple had bred up in his houle, 


and fed at his own table, and lately fent the fquire. fifty 
miles for a prefent, ran fiercely at Jofcph, and bit 
him by the leg; no dog wasever fiercer than fhe, be- 
ing defcended from an- Amazonian breed, and had 
worried bulls in. her own couatry, but now waged an 
wnequal fight; and. had fhared-the fate of thole we 
have mentioned before, had not Diana (the reader 
may believe or not as he pleafes) in that inftant inter- 


pofed, and in the fhape of the huntfman fnatched her _ 


favourite up in her arms; 3 


~ 


The parton now faced about, and with his crab- 


ftick felled many to the earth, and fcattered others, — 


till he was attacked by Cefar, and pulled to the 
ground. Then Jofeph: flew to: his refcue, and with 
fuch might fell on the vitor, that, O eternal blot to 
his name ! Cefar ran yelping away. | 

The battle now raged with the moft dreadful vio- 


Tence, when, to! the huntfman, a man of years and 


dignity, lifted his voice, and called his-hounds from 


the fight; telling them, in a language they undere ~ 


flood, that it was in vain to contend longer; for that 


fate had decreed the victory to their enemies. 


Thus far,the mufe hath with her ufual. dignity re- 
lated this prodigious batile, a battle we apprehend ne- 
ver equalled by any poet, romance or life- writer what- 


ever,and having brought it to a conclution fhe ceafed; 
_ we thall therefore proceed in our ordinary {tyle witt 


the continuation of this hiflory. The fquire and his 
eompanions,. whom the figure of Adams, and the 


plenty of Jofeph, had firft thrown into a violent’ 


t of laughter, and who had hitherto beheld the en- 
Bagement with more delixht than any chace, fhoot- 
ing-match, race, cock-fighting, bull or bear-baiting 
had ever given them, bezan now to apprehend the 
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- danger of their hounds, many of which lay fprawh 


ing in the fields. The fquire therefore, having frk 
called his friends about him,.as guards, for fafety of 


his perfon, rode manfully up to the combatants, and _ 


fummoning:all the terror he was mafter of into his 
countenanee, demanded with an authoritative voice 
of Jofeph, What he meant by affaulting his dogs in 


‘that manneys? Joleph anfwered with great intrepidity, 


"That they had firit fallen on his friend ; and if they 
had belonged to the greateft mun in the kingdom, he 
would have treated them in the fame way; for whilk 
his veins contained a fingle drop of blood, he would 
not ftand idle by, and fee that gentleman, (pointing 
to Adams) abuled either by man or beaft; and having 
du faid, both he and Adams brandifhed their woodea 


weapons, and put themfelves into fuch a polture that 


the {quire and his company thought proper ta:prepen- 


‘ 
derate, before they offered to revenge the caule of | 


their fourtooted allies. . 
At this inffant, Fanny, whom the apprehenfion of 


Jofeph’s danger had alarmed fo much that, forgetting’ 


her own, fhe had made the utmoft expedition, came 
up. “The fquire and al) the horfemen were fo furs 
prifed with her beauty, that they immediately fixed 
both their eyes and thoughts folely on her, every one 
declaring he had never feen fo charming a creature. 
Neither mirth nor anger engaged them a moment 
Jonger; but. all fat in filent amaze. The huntfmaa 
only was free from her attraction, who was buly ia 
cutting the ears of the dogs, and endeavouring tore 
cover them to life; in which he fucceeded fo well, 
that only two of no great note remained flaughtered 
on the field of aGion. Upon this the huntfman de- 
clared, *’ T'was well it was no worle; for his part, he 
‘ could not blame the geutleman, and wondered his 


-¢ mafter would encourage the dogs to hunt Chri- 


¢ flians; that it was the furelt way to fpoil them, te 
‘ make them follow vermin inftead of fticking toa 

* hare,’ - | 
The fquire being informed of the little mifchief 
that had been done, and perhaps having more mif- 
chief of another kind in his head, accofted sa A- 
ams 


- 
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dams with a more favourable afpect than before; he 
told him he was forry for what had happened ; that he 
had endeavoured aH he could to prevent it the mo- 
moent he was acquamted with his cloth, and greatly 
commended the courage of his fervant ; for fo he ima- 
gined Jofeph to be. He then invited Mr Adams to 
dinner, and defired the young woman might come 
with him, Adams refufed a long while: but the in- 
Vitation was repeated with- fo much earnetinefs and 
courtefy, that at length he was foreed to accept it. 
His wig and hat, and other fpoils of the field, being 
gathered together by Jofeph, (for otherwife probably 
_ they would have been forgotten) he pnt himielf into 
the beft order he could; and then the horfe and foot 
moved forward: in the fame pace towards the {quire’s 
houfe, which ftood at a very little diltarfce. 

’ Whilft they were on the road, the lovely Fanny 
attracted the eyes of all; they endeavoured to ontvie 
one another in encomiums on her beauty; which the 
reader will pardon my not relating, as they had not 
any thing new or uncommon in them; fo muit he 
likewife my not fetting down the many curious jelts 
which were made .on Adams; fome of them decla- 
Fing that parfon-hunting was the beft fport in the 
world; others commending his itanding at bay, which. _ 
they faid, he had done as well as any badger; with 
fuch-like merriment, which, though it would ilk - 
become the dignity of this hittory, afforded much 
laughter and di.erfion to the {quire and his facetious 
companions. - 


C HA P: VII. 


A frene of roafting very nicely adapted to the prefent: 
| tafte and times. 


. ° 
a 


WHEY arrived at the fquire’s houife juft as his 
diuner was ready. A hittle difpute-arofe on 

the account of Fanny, whom the fquire, who was a 
bachelor, was detirous to place at his own table; but 
fhe would not confent, nor would Mr Adams permit 
her to be parted irém Jofeph; fo that the was at length 
with him configued over to the kitchen, where tha 
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_fervants were ordered to make him drunk; a favour 


which was likewife intended for Adams: which de-_ 


fign beings executed, the iquire thought he fhould eafily 
accomplifh what he bad, when he firft faw her, in- 
tended to perpetrate with Fanny. _ 7 

‘ Jt may not be improper, before we proceed far- 
ther, to open a little the charager of this gentleman, 
and that of his friends. The mafter of this houfe 
then was a man of a very ccnfiderable fortune; a 
bachelor, as we have faid, and about forty years of 
_age: he had been educated (if we may ufe the ex- 
preflion) in the country, and at his own home, un- 
der'the care of his mother and a tutor, who had ot- 
ders never to correct him, nor to compel him to learn 
_ more than he liked, which it feems was very little, 
and that only'in his ehildhood; for from the age of 
fifteen he addicted himfelf entirely to hunting and o- 
ther rural amufements, for which his mother took care 
to equip him with horfes, bounds, and alt other ne- 
ceffaries: and his tutor, endeavouring to ingratiate 
_himfelf with his young pupil, who would he knew 
‘be able handfomely to provide for him, became bis 
companion, not only at thefe exercifes,-but likewife 
over a bottle, which the young {quire had a very early 
‘relith for, At the age of twenty, his mother began to 
think fhe had not fulfilled the daty of a parent; fhe 
therefore refolved to perfuade her fon, if poffible, to 
that which fhe imagined would well {upply all that, 
. he might have learned at a public fchool or univerfity. 


- , This,is what they commonly call travelling; which, 


with the help of the tutor who was fixed on to attend 
him, fhe ealily fucceeded in. He madeinthree years 
the, tour of Europe, as they term it, and returned 
home well furnifhed with Freneh cloaths, phrafes and 
Jervants, with a hearty contempt for his own country; 
‘efpecially what had any favour of the plain fpirit and 
honefty of our anceilors. His mother, greatly ap- 
plauded herfelf at his return; and now being matter 
of his own fortune, he foon precured himfelf a feat 
in parliament, and was, in the common opinion, one 
of the fineft gentlemen of his age: but what diftin- 
guiloed him chiefly, was a ftrange delight which = 
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took m every thing which is ridiculous, odious, and 
abfurd in his own ipecies; fo that he never chofe a 
companion without one or more of thefe ingredients, 
and thofe who were marked by Nature in the moit 
eminent degree with them, were moft his favourites ¥ 


_ “if he ever found a man who either had not,-or endeax 


voured to conceal thefe imperfections, be took great 
pleafure in inventing methods of forcing him into ab« 


- furdities which were not natural to him, or in draw~ 
_ 4og -forth and expofing thofe that were; for whiclt 


purpofe he was ajawvays provided with a fet of fellows 
whom we. have before called Curs;.and who did. ine 
deed no great honour to the canine kind: their bufi- 
nefs was to hunt ont and difplay every thing that had 
any favour of the above-mentioned qualities, and efpe- 


cially in the graveft and beft characters.: but if they * 


failed in their fearch, they were to. turn. even virtue 


and wifdom themfelves into ridicule for the diverfion ~ 


of their mafter and feeder. The gentlemen of. cur- 
hike difpofition, who were now at his. houfe, arid whom 
he had brought with him from London, were an old 


half-pay officer, a player, adult poet, a quack-dodtor, © 


a {craping fiddler, ana a lame German dancing-maiter. 
As foon as dinner was ferved, while Mr Adams was. 
faying grace, the captain conveyed his chair from be- 


—hmd him; fo that when he endeavoured to feat him- 
.. felf, he fell down on the ground; and thus completed’ 


joke the f&rft, to the great entertainment of the whole 
company, ‘The fecond joke was performed by the 


poet, who fat next him on the other fide, and took | 


an opportunity, while poor Adams was refpecttfully: 
drinking to the mafter ofthe bonfe, to overturn a 
plate ot foup into his breeches: which, with the many 
apologies he made. and the parfon’s gentle anfwers, 


caufed. much mirth ia the company. Joke the- 


third was ferved up by one of the waiting-men, who 


_had been ordered to convey a quantity of gin into Mr 


Adams’s ale, which he declasing to be the beft liquor 
he ever drank, but rathef too rich of the malt, contri- 
buted again to their laughter. Mr Adams, from whom 
we had molt of this relation, could. not recolle@& alk 
the jelts of this kind practifed on him, which the in- 
, * a ofienfive 
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offenfive difpofition of his own heart made him flow 
in difcovering; and indeed, had it not been tor the 
information which we received from -a fervant of the 
family, this part of our hiltory, which we take to be 
none of the leaft curious, mult have been deplorably 


imperfe@t; though we mufi own it probable, that fome 


more jokes were (as they call it) cracked during their 
dinner; but we have .by no means been able to come 
at the knowledge of ‘them. When dinner was remo- 
ved, the poet began to repeat fome_verfes, which he 


faid were made extempore. The following is a copy — 


ef them procured with the greateit difficulty. 
An extempore Poem on Parfon Adams. 


Did ever mortal fuch a parfon view ; 

His caffock cld, his wig not over mew ? 
Well might the hounds have him for fox miftakem 
In sade more like to that than rufty bacon *, 
Bul would it not make any mortal fare, 

To fee this parfon taken for a hare ? 

Could Phebus err thus grofsly, even be 

For a good player might have taken thee. 


At which words the bard whip’d off the player’s 
wig, and received the approbation of the company, 
rather perhaps for the dexterity of his hand than his. 
head. The player, inftead of retorting the jeft on the 
poet, began to diiplay his talents on the fame fubjga. 


He repeated many feraps of wit out ef plays, refle— 


ing on the whole body of the clergy, which were re- 
ceived with great acclamations by all prefent. 1t was. 
now the dancing-maiter’s turn to exhrbit his talents; 
he therefore, addrefling: himfelf to Adams in broken 
Englith, told him, * He was aman ver well made. 
* for de dance, and he iuppoie by his walk, dat he 
« had learn of fome great matter. He faid it was ver 
‘ pretty quality in clergyman to dance ;’ 


© All hounds that will hunt fox or other vermin, will hunt 
a picce of rufty bacon traded om the ground, . a _ 


and conclue - 
ded with defiring him to dance a minuet, telling him, © 
His “caflock would ferve for petticoats ; and that 
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he would himfelf be his partner. At which words, 


_ without waiting for an anfwer, he pulled out his 


gloves, and the fiddler was preparing his fiddle. The 
company all offered the dancing-malter wagers that the 
Parion outdanced him, which he refufed, faymg, He 
believed fo too; for he had never feen any man in © 
his life who looked de dance fo well as de gentle 
man: He then ftepped forwards to take Adains by 
the hand, which the latter haftily withdrew, and at 
the fame time clenching his fift, advited him not to - 
carry the jeft toe far, for he would not endure being 
put upon. .The dancing-mafter no fooner faw the fift 
than he prudently retired out of its reach, and flood 
aloof mimicking dams, whofe eyes were fixed on 
him, not guefling what he was at, but to-avoid his 
laying hold on him, which he had attempted once. [A 
the mitzn while, the cantam perceiving an opportunt 
ty, pinned a cracker or devil to the caflock, and then . 
Jighted it with their little {moaking candle. Adams 
being a ftranger to this fport, and believing he had been 
blown up in reality, ftarted from his chair, and jump- 
ed about the room, to the infinite joy of the behold- 


ers, who declared he was the beft dancer in the unt-. 


verfe. As foon as the devil had done tormenting him,, 
and he had alittle recovered his confufion, he returned 
to the table, ftanding up in the poiture of one who 


, intended to make a {peech. They all cried out, Heat 


him, hear. him; and he then {poke in the following 
manner: * Sir, k am forry to fee -one to whom Pro- 
* vidence hath been fo bountiful in bettowing his fa- 
vours, make fo ill and ungrateful a return for them; 
for though you have not infulted me yourfelf, it 1s 
vifible you have delighted in thofe that did it, nor 
have once difcouraged the many rudenefl:s which 
have been fhewn towards me; indeed towards. 
yourfelf, if you rightly underftood them; for I 
am your gueft, and by the laws of hofpitalicy en- 
tided. to your protection. One gentleman: hath 
thought proper to produce-fome poetry upon ‘me, 
of which I fhall only fay, chat I had rather be the | 
fubje& than the compofer. He hath been pleafed to 
treat me with difrefpect as a parfon. . | apprehend 
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* my order is not the object of fcorn, nor that F can 
* become fo, unlefs by being a difgrace to it, which I 
“ hope poverty will never be called. Another gentle- 
¢ man.indeed hath repeated fome fentences, where the 
‘order itfelf is mentioned with contempt. He fays 


are a fcandal to the government which permits 
them, and curfed will be the nation where they are 
reprefented. How others have treated me, I need 
not obferve; they themfelves, when they reflec, 


years as to my cloth, You found me,,. Sir, travel- 
ling with two of my parifhioners, (I omit your 
hounds falling on me; for I have quite forgiven it, 
whether it proceeded from the wantonnefs or ne- 
gligence of the huntfman) my appearance: might 
very well perfuade you that your invitation was ax 
act of charity, tho”in reality we were well provided ; 
yes, Sir, 1f we had had an hundred miles to travel, 


ananana'na naa aa wn a 


‘ manner’ (At which words he produced -the half- 
guinea which was found in the bafket.) § I do not 
fhew you this out of offtentation of riches, but to 
convince you I fpeak truth. Your_feating me at 
your table was an honour which I did not ambi- 
tioufly affedt, When I -was here, I endeavoured to 
behave towards you with the utmoft reiped&; if I 
have failed, it was not with defign; nor could [, 
‘ certainly, fo far be guilty as to deierve the infults 
‘ T have fuffered. If they were meant therefore either 
* to my order or my poverty (and you fee [am not 
‘ very poor) the fhame doth.not ly at my door, and 
‘ LT heartily pray that the fin may be averted from 
* yours.’ He thus finifhed, and received a general 
clap from the whole company. Then the gentle- 
man of the houfe told him, * he was forry for what 
‘ had happened;. that he could not accufe him of 
any fhare in it: that the verfes were, as himfelf 
had well obferved, fo bad, that he might eafily an- 
{wer them; and for the ferpent, it was undoubtedly 


a a nana 


fter, for which if he well threfhed him, as he de 
- a ‘ ferved, 


they are taken from plays. Iam fure fuch plays. 


muit allow the behaviour to be as improper to my | 


we had fufficient to bear our expences in a ncble — 


avery great affront done him by the dancing-ma- | 
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- € ferved, he fhonld be very much pleafed to fee it? 


(Io which probably he fpoke truth.) Adgms an- 
fwered, * Whoever had done it, it was not his pros 
‘ fefon to punifh him that way; but for the perfom 


_¢ whom he had accufed, [am a witnels,’ fays-he, ‘ of 


€ his tnnecence; dur | had my eye on him all the while. 
* Whoever he was, God torgive him, and beltow 
‘on hin a littl more fenfe as well as humanity. 
The ‘captain aniwered with a furly look and accent, 
€ Vhat he hoped he did not mean to reflect on him; 
¢ d—n him, he had as much imanity as another, and 
‘ if any man faid he had not, he would convince him 
‘ of his miftake by cutting his throat.’ Adams {mi- 
ling, faid, ¢ He believed he had {poke right by acci- 
‘dent’ To which the captain returned, § What 
‘© do you mean by my fpeaking right? if you was 
* not a parion, I would not take thefe words ; but. 
‘-your gown protects you. If any man who wears a 
* fword had faid: fo much, [ had pulled him by the 
-nofe before this.’ Adams replied, ‘ if he attempted 
‘ any rudenefs to his perfon, he would not find any 
 proteion for himfelf in his gown;’ and clenching 
his filt, declared, * he had threfhed many a ftouter 
‘man.’ The gentleman did ail he could to’encou- 
Tage this warlike difpofition in Adams, and was in 
hopes to have produced a battle: but he was dilap- 
pointed; for the captain made no. other anfwer than, 
© [tis very well you area parfon;' and fo drinking 
-off a bumper to old mother church, ended the diipute.’ 
Then the do@er, who had hitherto been filent, and 
‘who was the graveit, but moit mifchievous dog of 
all, in a very pompous fpeech highly apptanded what 
Adams had faid; and as much difcommended the 
‘behaviour to him. .He proceeded to encomiums on_ 
the church and poverty; and laftly recommended 
forgivenefs of what had pafled to Adams, who im- 
mediately aniwered, § That every thing was forgiven;’ 
and in the warmth of his gocdnets he filled a bum- 
per of (trong beer, (a. liquor he preferred to Wine). 
and drank a health to the whole company, fhakin 


_ the captain-and the poet heartily by the hand, and 
addrefling himfelf with great reipect to the dod r; 


who - 
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wh» indeed had not laughed outwardly at any thing 
that pafied, as he had a perfe& command of his muf- 
eles, and could laugh inwardly without betraying 
the healt fymptoms in his countenance. The doctor 
now besan a fecond formal fpeech, in which he de- 
claimed againft all levity of converfation, and what 
is ufually called mirth. -He-faid, ‘ There were a- 
© inufements fitted for perfons of all ages and de- 
yrees, from the rattle to the difcnfling a point of 
philofophy, and that men difcovered themfelves 
+ nothing more than in the choice of their amufe- 
ments; for,’ fays he, * as tt muft greatly ratfe our 
expectation of the future condud in hfe of boys, 


taw or balls, or other-childifh play-things, to chufe, 
at their Jeifure-hours,- to exercife their genius in 
contentions of wit, learning, and fuch like ; fo 
mutt it infpire one with equal contempt of a man, 
if we fhould difcover him playing at taw or other 
childifh play.” Adams ‘highly commended the doc- 
tor’s opinion, and faid, ‘ He had often wondered at 
* fome. paffages in ancient authors, where Scipio, 
* Lelius, and other great men, were reprefented to 


¢ have paffed many hours in amufements of the molt 


* trifling kind” The doétor replied, * He had by 
¢ him an old Greék manufcript, where a favourite 


© diverfion of Socrates was recorded” * Ay.’ fays the 


Parfon eagerly, ‘ I fhould be moft infinitely obliged 
‘ to you for the favour of perofing it. The dodtor 
promifed to fend it him, and farther’ faid, ‘ that he 
believed he could defcribe it.’ * I think,’ fays he, 
as near as I can remember, it was this. There 


king, and on the other a queen, with their guards 


introduced an ambaffador, which part Socrates al- 
ways ufed to perform himfelf; and when he was led 
up to the footfteps of the throne, he addreffed bim- 
felf to the monarchs in fome grave fpeech, full of 
virtue, and goodnefs, and morality, and fuch itke. 


queen, and royally entertained. This] think was 
I © the 


whom in their tender years we perceive inftead of | 


was a throne erected, on one fide of which fata. 


aud attendants ranged on both fides; to them was: — 


After which he was feated between the king and 


Hh 
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¢ the chief part.—Perhaps, I may have forgot fome 
© particulars; for itis long fince I read it.” Adams 
faid, ‘ It was indeed a diverfion worthy the relaxation 
* of fo great a man; and thought fomething refem- 
€ bling it thould be inftituted among our great men, 
* inftead of cards and cther idle paitime, in which, 
© he was informed, they tritled away too much of their 


'# lives.’ He added, ¢ The Chritian religion was a ’ 


< nobler fubject for thefe fpeeches than any Socrates 
* could have invented”? The gentleman of the houla 
approved what Mr Adams faid, and declared, * he 
* was refolved to perform the ceremony this very evens 
“ing. To which the doctor objected, as no one was 
prepared with a fpeech, ‘ unleis,’ {aid he, (turning to 
Adams, with a gravity of countenance which would 
have deceived a more knowing man) § you havea 
‘ fermon about you, Dodétor.’—* Sir,’ fays Adams, 
* T never travel without one, for fear-of what may 
¢ happen.’ He was eafily prevailed on by his worthy 
friend, as he now calied the doétor, to undertake the 
part of the ambaflador; fo that the gentleman fene 
ammediate orders to have the throne erected ; which 
was performed before they had drank two bottles; 
and perhaps the reader will hereafter have no great 
reafon to admire the nimblenefs of the fervants. In- 
deed, to confefs the truth, the throne was no more 
that this: there was a great tub of water provided, 
on each fide of which there were two ftools raifed 
higher than the furface of the tub, and over the whole 
was Jaid a blanket; on thefe ftools were placed the 
king and queen, namely, the matter of the houfe, 
and the captain. And now the ambaflador was in- 
troduced, between the poet and the “doctor, who,. 
having read his fermon, to the great entertainment of 


-all pretent, was led up to his place, and feated between 


their majefties. They immediately rofe up, when 


the blanket, wanting its fupport at either end, gave 


way, and foufed Adams over head and ears in the | 
water; the captain made his efcape, but unluckily the 
gentleman himfelf not being as nimble as he ought, 
Adams caught hold of him before he defcended 
from his throne, ‘and pulled him in with him, to the 
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entire fecret fatisfaction of all the company. © Adams, 
after ducking the {quire twice-or thrice, leapt out of 


the tub, and looked fharp for the doétor, whom he 


would certainly have conveyed to the fame place of 
honour; but he. had wifely withdrawn: he then fearch- 
ed for his crabftick, and having found that, as well 
as his fellow travellers, he declared he would not ftay 
a moment longer in fuch a houfe. He then departed; 
without taking leave of his hoft, whom he had ex- 
acted a more fevere revenge on than he intended: for 
as he did not ufe fufficient care to dry himfelf in time, 
‘he caught a cold by the accident, which threw him 
- into a fever, that had like to have coft him his life. | - 


CHAP. Vil. 


Which fome readers will think too fhort, and others too 


long. 


DAMS, and Jofeph, who was no lefs enraged. 


than his friend at the treatment he met with, 
‘went out with their fticks in their hands, and carried off 
Fanny, notwithftanding the oppofition of the fervants, 
who did all, without proceeding to violence, in their 
power to detain them. They walked as faft as they 
could, not fo much from any apprebenfion of being 
purfued, as that Mr Adams might by exercife pre- 
vent any harm from the water. ‘The gentleman, who 
had given fuch orders to his fervants concerning Fan- 
ny, that he did not in the leaft fear her getting away, 
no fooner heard that fhe was gone, than he began to 
rave, and immediately difpatched feveral with orders, 
either to bring her back, or never return. The poet, 
the player, and all but the dancing-mafter and dcc- 
tor, went on this errand. 
The night was very dark, in which our friends 
began their journey; however, they made fuch ex- 


pedition that they foon arrived at an inn, which was_ 


at feven miles diftance. Here they unanimoufly 
confented to pafs the evening; Mr Adams being 
now as dry as he was before he had fet out on his em- 


baly. 
- / This 
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_” This inn, which indeed we might call-an alehoufe, 


had not the words .The New Inn, been writ on the 
fign, afforded- them no better provifion than bread ~ 
and cheefe, and ale; on which, however, they made 
a very comfortable meal ; for hunger is better than « 
French cook. : : 
: They had no fooner fupped, than Adams, return- 
ing thanks to the Almighty for his food, declared he 
had ate his homely commons with much greater fatis- 
faction than his fplendid dinner, and exprefled great 
contempt for the folly of mankind, who facrificed 
their hopes of heaven to the acquifition of vaft wealth ; * 
fince fo much comfort w#$ to be found in the humbleft 
ftate and the loweft provifion. ‘ Very true, Sir,’ fays 
a grave man, who fat fmoaking his pipe by the fire,. 
and who was a traveller as weil as himfelf. * I have 
‘ often been. as much furprifed as you are, when I 
confider the value which mankind in general fet on 
riches ; fince every day’s experience thews us how 
little is in their power; for what’ indeed truly defi- 
rable can they beftow on us ? Gan they give beauty | 
to the defornied, ftrenagth to the: weak, or. health 
to the infirm? Swrely if they could, we fhould not 
fee fo many ill-favoured faces haunting the aflem-~ | 
blies of the great, nor would fuch numbers of feeble 
wretches languith in their coaches and palaces, ‘No, 
not the wealth of a kingdom can purchafe any 
paint to drefs pale uglinefs in the bloom.of that 
young maiden, nor any drugs to equip difeafe with 
the vigour of that young man. Do not riches 
bring us folicitude inftead of reft, envy inftead of 
affection, and danger inftead of fafety ? Can they 
prolong their own pofletlion, or lengthen his days 
who enjoys them? So far otherwife, that the floth, 
the luxury, the care which attend them, fhorten‘the 
lives of millions, and bring them with pain.and mi- 
fery to an untimely grave. Where then is their va- 
lue, if they can neither embellith, or ftrengthen our. 
forms, fweeten or prolong our lives? Again—Can 
they adorn the mind more than the body ? Do they 
not rather {well the heart with vanity, puff up the 
cheeks with pride, fhut our ears to every call of 
| Z2 * virtue, 
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* virtue, and our bowels to every motive of compaf- 
* fion !’ * Give me your hand, brother,’ faid Adams, 
in a rapture ; ‘for 1 fuppofe you are a clergyman,’ 
‘No truly,’ anfwered the other, (indeed he was a 
prie(t of the church of Rome; but thofe who under- 
fland our laws, will not wonder he was not over-ready 
to own it.) ‘ Whatever you are,’ cries Adams, * you 
© have fpoken my fentiments: I believe 1 have preach- 
ed every fyllable of your fpeech twenty ttmes over : 
for it hath always appeared to me eafier for a cable- 
rope (which by the way is the true rendering ot that 
word we have tranflated Camel) to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for #rich man to get into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ ¢ That, Sir,’ faid the other, 
will be eadly granted you by divines, and is de- 
plorably true: but as the profpect of our good at 
a ditance doth not fo forcibly atfeét us, it might be 
of fome fervice to mankind to be made thoroughly 
fenfible, which I think they might be with very 
little ferious attention, that even the bleflings of 
this world are not to be purchaited with riches. A 
dotrine, in my opinion, not only metaphy fically, 
but, if { may fo fay, mathematically demonftrable ; 
and which I have been: always fo perfectly conyine 
ced of, that 1 have a contempt for nothing fo much 
as for gold.’ Adams now began a long diicourie ; 
but as moft which he faid, occurs among many au- 
“thors who have treated this fubjeé&, I thall omit in- 
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‘ferting it. During its continuance Jofeph and Fanny 


‘retired to reft, and the noft likewife left the room 
‘When the Englifh parfon had concluded, the Romifk 
refumed the difcourfe, which he continued with great 
bitternefs and invectives; and at laft ended, with de 
‘fwing Adams to Jend him eighteen-pence to pay his 
_ peckoning; promifing, if he never paid him, he 
might be affured of his prayers. The good man an- 
fwered, that eighteen-pence would be too little to 
carry him any very long journey; that he had half 
a guinea in his pocket, which he would divide with 
him. He then fell to fearcl‘ing Ivis pockets, but 
could find no money ; for indeed the company with 
whom he dined, bad pafled one jeft upon him eS 
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we did not then enumerate, and had picked his 

pocket of all that treafure which he had {o oftenta- 
tioufly produced. : 
‘ Blefs me,’ cried Adams, ‘ I have certainly loft 
it; 1 can never have fpent it. Sir, as 1 am a Chri- 
ftian, I had a whole halt-guinea in my pocket this 
morning, and have not now a fingle halfpenny of 
it left. Sure the devil muft have taken it from 
me.’ ‘ Sir,’ anfwered the prieft, fmiling, ‘ you 
need make no excufes; if you are not willing to 
lend me the money, 1 am contented.’ Sir,’ cried 
Adams, ‘ if I had the greateit fum in the world; ay, 
if 1 had ten pounds about me, I would beftow it alk 
to reicue any Chriftian from diftrefs. I am more 
vexed at my lofs on your account than my own. 
Was ever any thing fo unlucky? becaufe I have no 
money in my pocket, I thall be fufpected to be no, 
Chriitian.”” * 1 am more unlucky,’ quoth the other, — 
if you are as generous as you fay: for really a 
crown would have made me happy, and conveyed 
me.in plenty to the place I am going, which is not - 
above twenty miles off, and where | can arrive by 
to-morrow night. I ailure you I am not accultom- 
ed to travel pennylefs. I am but juft arrived in. 
England; and we were forced by a- fturm in our 
-paflage to throw all: we had over-board. I den’t 
fufpe@ but this fellow will take my word for the 
trifle l owe him: but I hate to appear fo mean as 
to confefs mylfelf without a fhilling to fuch people : 
for thefe, and indeed too many others, know little 
. © differente in their eftimation between a beggar and 
‘ athiet.’ However, he thought he thould deal bet- 
ter with the hoft that evening than the next morning ; 
‘he therefore refolved to fet out immediately, notwith- 
ftanding the darknefs; and accordingly, as foon as 
the ho(t returned, he communicated to him the fitua- 
tion of his affairs; upon which the hoft {cratching 
his head, anfwered, ‘ Why, I do not know, ma- 
‘ fter, if it be fo, and you ‘have no money, I mult 
 truft; | think, though I had rather always have ready 
- € money if 1 could; but, marry, you look like fo 
- § honelt a gentleman, that I don’t fear your paying 
: Z 3 ‘ me, 
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* me, if it was twenty times as much.’ The priek 


made no reply, but taking leave of him and Adams 
as faft as he could, not without confufion, and per- 
haps with fome diftrult of Adams’s fincerity, de- 
parted. 

-He was no fooner gone than the hoft fell a-fhakin 


his head, and declared, if he had fufpected the fellow 


had no money, he would not have drawn him a an 
drop of drink; faying, he defpaired of ever feeing his 
face again; for that he looked like a confounded 
rogue. ‘ Rabbit the fellow,’ cries he, * I thought by 
* his talking fo much about riches, that he had a hun- 
‘ dred pounds at leaft in his pocket.’ Adams chid 
him for his fufpicions, which he faid were not be- 
coming a Chriftian; and then, without reflecting om 
his Jofs, or confidering how he himfelf fhould depart 
in the morning, he retired to a very homely bed, as 
his companions.had before; however, health, and fa- 


tigue give them a fweeter repofe than is often in the 


power of velvet and down to beftow. 


C H A P. IX. 


Containing as furprifing and bloody adventures as can be 
found im this, or perhaps any other authentic hiftory. 


iG was almoft morning, when Jofeph Andrews, 
whofe eyes the thoughts of his dear Fanny had 
opened, as he lay fondly meditating on that lovely 
creature, -heard a violent knocking at the.door over 
which he lay. He prefently jumped out of bed, and 
opening the window, was afked, if there was no tra- 
vellers in the houfe?. and prefently, by another voice; 
If two men and a young woman had not taken up there 
their lodging that night? Though he. knew not thd 
voices, he began to entertain a fufpicion of the truth ; 
for indeed he had received fome information from. on¢ 
of tbe fervants of the iquire’s houfe, of his defign; 


and anfwered in the negative. One of the fervantss. 


- who knew the hoft well, called owt to him by his 

name, juft as he had opened another window, and 

atked him the fame queftion; to which he anfwered 

m the affirmative, ‘ O ho!’ faid another ; ‘ pe 
, : 6 50 
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®- found yon? and ordered the hoft to come down and 
open hisdoor. Fantry, who was as wakeful as Joleph, 
no fooner heard all this, than the leaped from her bed, 
and. hattily putting on her gown and petticoats, ran as 
faft as poflible to Jofeph’s.room, who then was almok 
drefled : he immediately let her in, and embracing her 
with the molt paffionate tendernefs, bid. her fear no» 
thing, for that he would die in her defence. ‘ Is that 
* a reafon why I fhould not fear,’ fays fhe, * when I 
¢ fhonld lofe what is dearer to me than the whole 
¢ world?’ Jofeph then kifling her hand, faid he could 
almoft thank the occafion which had extorted from her 
a tendernefs fhe would never indulge him. with before 
He then ran and waked his bedfellow Adams, who 
was yet faft afleep, notwithftanding many calls from 
Jofeph; but was no fooner made fenfible of the dane 
ger, than he leaped from his bed, without confidering 
the prefence of Fanny, who haftily turned her face - 
from him, and enjoyed a double benefit from the 
dark, which as it would have prevented any offence to 
an innocence Jefs pure, or a modelty lefs delicate, fo 
it concealed even thofe blufhes which were raifed in 
her. | . 

Adams had foon put on all his cloaths but his 
breeches, which in the hurry he forgot; however, 
they were. pretty well fupplied by the length of his 
other garments: and now the houfe door being open+ 
ed, the captain, the poet, the player, and three fer 
vants‘came in. The captain told the hoft, that two 


“fellows who were in his houfe, had run away with a 


young woman; and defired to know in which room 
fhe lay. The hoft, who prefently believed the ftory, 
directed them, and inftantly the captain and poet, joft» 
ling one another, ran up. The poet, who was the 
nimbleft, entering the chamber firft, fearched the bed 
and every other part, but to no purpofe; the bird was 
flown, as the impatient reader, who might otherwife 
have been in pain for her, was before advertifed. They 


_ then enquired where the men lay, and were approach- 


ing the chamber, when Jofeph roared out in a loud 
voice,. that he would fhoot the firft man who offered 
to attack the door. “Dhe captain enquired what fire- 

. arms 
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arms they had? to which the holt anfwered, he be- 
lieved they had none; nay, he was almoft convinced 
of it; for he had heard one.afk the other in the even- 
ing, what they fhould have done if they had been o- 
wertaken when they had no arms? to which the other 
anfwered, they would have defended themfelves with 
their fticks as long as they were able, and God would 
aihift a juft caufe. This fatisfied the captain, but not 
the poet, who prudently retreated down ftairs, faying, 
it was his bufinefs to record great actions, and not to 
do them. The captain was no fooner well fatished 
that there were no fire-arms, than bidding defiance to 
gun-powder, and {wearing he loved the {mell of it, he 
ordered the fervants. to follow him, and marching 
beldly up, immediately attempted to force the door, 
which the fervants foon helped him to accomplifh. 
When it was opened, they difcovercd the enemy drawn 
up three deep; Adams inthe front, and Fanny in the 
rear. ‘The captain told Adams, that if they would go 
all back to the houfe again, they fhould be civilly 
treated: but unlefs they confented, he had orders to 
_ Carry the young lady with him, whom there was great 
reafon to believe they had ftolen from her parents ; 
for notwithftanding her difguife, ber air, which fhe 
could not conceal, fufficiently difcovered her birth to 
be infinitely fuperior to theirs. Fanny, buriting into 
tears, folemnly aflured him he was miltaken: that fhe 
was a poor helplefs foundling, and had no relation in 
the world which fhe knew of: and-throwing herfelf 
on her knees, begged that he would not attempt to 
take her from her friends, who, fhe was convinced, 
would die before they would lofe her; which Adams 
confirmed with words not far from amounting to an 
oath. The captain fwore he had no leifure to talk, 
and bidding them thank themfelves for what happen- 
ed, he ordered the fervants to fall on, at the fame time 


endeavouring to pafs by Adams, in order to lay hold - 


on Fanny: but the parfon interrupting him, received 
‘a blow from one of them, which, without confidering 
whence it came, he returned to the captain, and gave 
him fo dextrous a knock in that part of the ftomach, 
which is vulgarly called the pit, that he ftaggered fome 
; : paces 
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paces backwards. , The captain, who was not accuftom- 
ed to this kind of play. and who wifely apprehended 
the coniequence of fuch another blow, two of them 
feeming to him equal to a thruit through the body, 
drew forth his hanger, as Adams approached him, and 
was leveiling a blow at his head, which would pro- 
bably have fiienced the preacher for ever, had not Jo- 
feph in that infant lifted up a certain huge ftone- pot 
of the chamber with one hand, which fix beaus could 
not have lifted with both, and difcharged it, together 
with the contents, full in the captain’s face. The ups 
lifted hanger dropped from his hand, and he fell pro- 
ftrate on the floor with a Jumpith noife, and his half- 
pence rattled in his pocket; ihe red liquor which his 
~veins. contained, and the white liquor which the pot 
contained, ran in one ftream down his face and his 
cloaths. Nor had Adams quite efcaped, fome of the > 
water having in its paflage fhed ms honours on his head, 
and began to trickle down the wrinkles or rather furs 
rows ot his cheeks, when one of the fervants fnatching 
a mop out of a pail of water which had already done © 
its duty in wafhing the houfe, pulned it in the parfon’s 
face; yet could he not bear him down : forthe parfor 
wreiting the mop from the fellow with the one hand, 
with the other brought the enemy as low as the earth, 
having given hima ftroke over that part of the face, 
where, in fome men of pleafure, the natural and artix 
ficia! nofes are conjoined. | 
_ Hitherto Fortune feemed to incline the victory on 
the traveller's fide, when, according to her cuftom, fhe 
began. to fhew the ficklenefs of ber difpofition: for 
now the hott entering the field, orrather chamber of 
battle, flew directly at Jofeph, and darting his head 
into his ftomach (for he was a ftout fellow, and an ex- 
pert boxer) alinoft ftaggered him; but Jofeph ftepping 
one leg back, did with his left hand fo chuck bim un- 
_ der the chin that he reeled. The youth was purfuing 
his blow with his right hand, when he received from 
one of. the fereants fuch a ftroke with a cudgel on his 
temples, that it inftantly deprived him of fenfe, and he 
meafured his length on the ground. 
Fanny rent the air with her cries, and Adams was 
| coming 
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coming to the affiftance of Jofeph: but the two fer. 
wimg men and the hoft now fell on him, and foon fub- 
dued him, though he fought like a madman, and look- 
~ed fo black with the impreffions he had received from 
the mop, that Don Quixote would certainly have ta- 
ken him for aninchanted Moor. - But now follows the 
moft tragical part; for the captain was rifen again; 
and feeing Jofeph on the-floor, and Adams fecured, he 
inftantly laid hold on Fanny, and with the affiftance of 
the poet and player, who hearing the battle was over 
were now come up, dragged her, crying and tearing 
her hair, from the fight of her Jofeph, and with a per- 


feé& deafnefs to all her intreaties, carried her down 


Rtairs by violence, and faltened her on the player’s horfe; 
and the captain mounting his own, and_leading that 
on which this poor miferable wretch was, departed 
without any more conficeration of her cries than a 
butcher hath of thofe of alamb; for indeed his choughts 
were entertained only with the degree of favour which 
he promifed himfelf from the {quire on the fuccefs of 
this adventure. 
_. The fervants who were ordered to fecure Adams 
and Jofeph as fafe as poffible, that the fquire might re- 
ceive no toterruption to his defign oa poor Fanny, im- 
mediately by the poet’s advice, tied Adams to one of 


the bed-pofts, as they did Jofeph on the other fide, as . 


foon as they could bring him to himielf; and then 
leaving them together, back to back, and defiring the 
hoft not to fet them at liberty, nor to go near them tll 
he had further orders, they departed towards their 
‘matter; but happened to take a different road from 
that which the captain had fallen into. 


CHAP. 
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C H AP. X. 


A difcourfe between the poet and player: of no other ufe — 


in this hiftory, but to divert the reader. 


EFORE we proceed any farther in this tra- 
gedy, we fhall leave Mr Jofeph and Mr Adams 
to themfelves, and imitate the wife conduétors of the 
ftage : who, in the midit of a grave action, entertain 
you with fome excellent piece ot fatire or humour cal- 
Jed a dance. Which piece, indeed, is therefore dan- 


ced, and not fpoke, as it is delivered to the audience 


by perfons whofe thinking faculty is by moft people 
held to !y in their heels; and to whom, as well as he- 
roes, who think with their hands, Nature hath only 
given heads for the fake of conformity, and as they 
are of ufe in dancing, to hang their hats on. 

The poet, addretling the player, proceeded thus: 
¢ As I was faying,’ (for they had been at this dif 
courfe all] the time of the engagement above fairs), 
the reafon you have no good new plays is evident ; 
it is from your difcouragement of authors. Gentle- 
men will not write, Sir, they will not write with- 
out the expectation of fame or profit, or perhaps 
both, Plays are like trees, which will not grow 
withont nourifhment ; but, like mufhrooms, they 
fhoot up fpontaneoufly, as it were, in a rich foil. 
The mufes, like vines, may be pruned, but not with 
a hatchet. The town, like a peevifh child, knows 
not what it defires, and is always beft pleafed with 
a rattle. A farce-writer hath indeed fome chance 
for fuccefs; but they have Joft all tafte for the Tub- 
lime. Though I believe one reafon of their de- 
pravity is the badnefs of the actors. If a man 
writes like’an angel, Sir, thofe fellows know not 
how to give a fentiment utterance,’ ‘ Not fo fait,’ 
fays the player, ‘ the modern actors are as good at 
‘ leaft as their authors, nay, they come nearer their 
‘ illuftrious predeceflors, and I expect a Booth on the 
‘ ftage again, fooner than a Shakefpeare or an Otway ; 
* and, indeed, I may turn your obfervations againk 
‘ you, and with truth fay, that the reafon no authors 
rn ° 6 are: 
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are encouraged, is, becaufe we have no good net 
plays.’ * I have not affirmed the contrary,’ faid the 


oet; * but I am furprifed you grow fo warm; you 


cannot imagine yourfelf interefted in this difputes 
I hope you have a better opinion of my tafte, than 
to apprehend I fquinted at yourfelf. Na, Sir, if we 
had fix fuch aétors as you, we fhould teon rival the 
Bettertons and Sandfords of former times; for, 
without a compliment to you, | think it impoflible 
for any one to have excelled you in moft of your 
parts: nay, itis a folemn truth, and | have heard 
many, and all great judges, exprefs assnuch; and 
you will pardon me if I tell you, 1 think every time 
I have feen you lately, you have conftantly ac- 
quired fome new excellence, like a fnow-ball. You 
have deceived me in my eltimation of perfection, and 
have outdone what I thought inimitable.’ * You 
are as Jittle interefted,’ anfwered the player, ‘ in 
what I have faid of other poets: for d—n me, if 
there are not many ftrokes, ay, whole fcenes in 
your laft tragedy, which at leaft equa] Shakefpeare. 
There is a delicacy of fentiment, a dignity of ex- 
preffion in it, which I will own many of our genile- 
men did not do adequate juftice to. To confefs 
the truth, tkey are bad enough, and I pity an au- 
thor who is prefent at the ‘murder of his works.’— 
Nay, itis but feldom that it can happen,’ returned 


the poet; ‘ the works of moft modern authors, like 
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dead-born children, cannot be murdered. Jt 33 
fuch wretched, half-begotten,. half-writ, lifelefs, {pt- 
ritlefs, low, groveling fluff, that I almoft pity the 
actor who is obliged to get it by heart, which muft 
be almoft as difficult to.rremember as words in a fan- 
guage you donot underftand.’ ‘ I am fure,’ faid 


the player, ‘ if the fentences have little meaning when 
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they are writ, when they are fpoken they have lefs. 
I know fcarce one who ever Jays an emphafis right, 
and much lefs adapts his action to his character. 
I have feen a tender lover in the attitude of fight- 
ing with. his miftrefs, and a brave hero fuing to his 
enemy with his fword in his hand !—I don’t, care to 


abufe my profeflion; but rot me, if'in my heart t 
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am not inclined to the poet’s fide.” ¢ It is rather 
generous in you than juit,’ faid the poet; * and 
though [ hate to fpeak ill of any perfon’s produdtion ; 
nay, [never doit, nor will—but yet, to do juitice to 
the actors, what could Booth or Betterton have 
made of: fuch horrible ftuff as Fenton’s Mariamne, 
Froud’s Philotas, or Mallet’s Eurydice, or thofe low, 
dirty, laft dying fpceches, which a fellow in the 
city or Wapping, -your Dillo, or Lillo, what was 
his name, called tragedies??.——* Very well,’ fays 


he player, ‘ and pray what do you think of fuch fel- 


lows as Quin and Delane, or that face-making pup- 
py young Cibber, that ill-looked dog Macklin, or 
that faucy fut Mrs Clive? What work would they 
make with your Shakefpeares, Otways, and Lees ? 
How would thofe harmonious lines of the laft come 
from their tongues ? 


“€ ——— No more: for I difdain 

© All pomp when thou art by—far be the noife 

© Of kings and crowns from us, whofe gentle fouls 

* Our kinder fates have fleer’d another way. : 
* Free as the foreft birds we'll pair together, 

* Without rememb’ring who our fiuthers were: 

* Fly to the arbours, grots, and flow ry meads, 

© There in foft murmurs interchange our fouls, 


* Together drink the cryfial of the fiream, 


*€ 
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© Or tafte the yellow fruit which 4utumn yields. 
‘© And hen the go-den evening calls us home, 
* Wing to cur downy nefis, and fleep till morn. 


* Or how would-this difdain of Otway, 
* Who'd be-that foolifh ferdid thing, calfd man ?? 


Hold, hold, hold, faid the poet, ‘ do repeat that 
tender fpeech in the third act of my play which you 
made fuch a figure in..—‘ 1 would willingly,’ faid 


the player, ‘ but I have forgot it—* Ay, you was 


} € 
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Not quite perfect enough in it when you plaved it,’ 


‘cries the poet, * or you would have had fuch an ap- 


planfe as was never given on the ftuge; an applaufe 
I was extremely concerned for your Joling.’— Sure,’ 


fays the player, * if | remetnber, that was hifled more 
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than any paffage in the whole play.’ * Ay, your 


fpeaking it was hifs'd,’ faid the poet. ‘ My {peaking ~ 


ic!’ faid the player.——‘ I mean your not {peaking 
it,’ faid the poet. * You was out, and then they 
hiifzd.’——-“ They hiffed, and then I was out, if I re: 
member,’ anfwered the player; ‘ and I muft fay 
this for myfelf, that the whole audience allowed I 
did your part juftice: fo don’t lay the damnation of 
your play to my account.’ ‘¢ I-don’t know what 
you mean ‘by damnation,’ replied the poet. « Why, 
you know it was acted but one night,’ cried the 


player. ‘ No,’ faid the poet, * you and the whole 


town were my enemies; the pit were all my enemies: 
fellows that would cut my throat, if the fear of 
hanging-did not reftrain them. All tailors, Sir, all 
tailors.’ ‘ Why fhould the tailors be fo angry 
with you ?’ cries the player. * I fuppofe you don't 
employ fo many in making your clothes.’ ‘ I ad- 
mit your jeft,’ anfwered the paet; ‘ but you remem- 
ber the affair as well as myfelf; you know there was 
a party in the pit and upper gallery would not fuffer 
it to be given out again; though much, ay infinitely 


the majority, all the boxes in particular, were des 


firous of it; nay, moft of the ladies fwore they never 
would come to the houfe till it was acted again.——= 
Indeed I muft own their policy was good, in not 
letting it be given out a fecond time; for the rafcals 
knew, if it had gone a fecond night, it would have 
run fifty : for if ever there was diftrefs ina tragedy— 
I-am not fond ‘of my own performance; but if { 
fhould tell you what the belt judges faid of it.— 
Nor wast entirely owing to my enemies neither, 
that‘it did not fuceeed on the ftage as well as it hath 
fince among the polite readers; for you can’t fay it 
had juftice done it by the performers.’—* I think, 


anfwered the player, * the performers did the di(trefs 


‘ 
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of it juftice: for 1 am fure we were in diftrefs enough: 


who were pelted with oranges all the laft act 5- we. 


all imagined it would have been the laft ac of our 
lives.’ 


The poet, whofe fury was now raifed, had jult at- 
‘empted to anfwer, when they were interrupted, a” 
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an énd put to their difcourfe by an accident; which, 
if the reader is impatient to know, he muft {kip over 
the next chapter, which is a fort of counterpart to this, 
and contains fome of the belt and graveft matter in 
the whole book, being a difcourfe between Parfon 
Abraham Adams and Mr Jofeph Andrews, 


C HAP. XI 
Containing “the exhortations of Parfon Adams, to bis 


Sriend in affi@ion; catculated for the inftrudtion 
and improvement of the reader, 


OSEPH no fooner came perfedly to himfelf, 

than perceiving his miltrefs gone, he bewailed 
her Jofs with groans, which would have pierced any 
heart but thofe which are poflefled by fome people,’ 
and are madeof a certain. compofition, not unlike 
flint in its hardnefs, and other properties; for you 
may {trike fire trom them, which will dart through 
the eyes, but they can never diftil one drop of water 


‘the {ame way. His own, poor youth, was of a fofter 


compolition ;. and, at thofe words, *‘ O my peor Fan- 
“ny! O my love! fhall‘T never, never fee thee more ?” 
his eyes overflowed with tears, which would have be- 
come any thing but a hero. Ina word, his defpatr - 
Was more eaty té be conceived than refuted. 

Mr Adams, after many groans, fitting with his 
back to Jofeph, began thus in a forrowful tone: ¢ You 
‘ cannot imagine, my geod child, that I entirely 
¢ blame thele rit agonies of your grief; for when 
¢.misfortunes attack us by furprize, it muft require 
infinitely more learning than you are mafter of to 
refit them: but it is the bufinefs of a man and 
a Chriftian, to fummen reafon as quickly as he can 
to his aid; and fhe will prefently teach him pa- 
tience and fubmiffion. Be comforted, therefore, 
child, I fay be comforted. It is true you have loft 
the prettielt, kindelt, lovelieft, fweeteft young wo- 
man, one with whom you might have expected to 
have lived in happinefs, virtue and innocence; by 
whom you might have promifed yourfelf many 
* little darlings, who would have been the delight of . 
hors Aaa2 * your 
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your youth and the comfort of your age. You 
have not only loft her, but have reafon to fear the 


utmoft violence which luft and power can infli@ — 


upon her. -Now indeed you may eafily raife ideas 
of horror, which might drive you to defpair.’—* O 
I fhall run mad,’ cries Jofeph. ‘ O that 1 could but 
command my hands to tear my eyes out, and my 
fleth off.’—* If you would ufe them to fuch pur- 


_poies, [ am, glad you can’t,’ anfwered Adams, ‘ [ 


have itated your misfortune as ftrong as I. poflibly 
can; but, on the other fide, you are to confider 
you are a Chriftian ; that no accident happens to us 


“@vithout the divine permiffion, and that it is the duty 


aun Qu ef 


of aman anda Chriftian to fubmit. We did not 
make ourfelves; but the fame power which made 
us, rules over us, and we are abfolutely at his dif- 
pofal; he may do with us what he pleafes, nor 
have we any right to complain. A fecond reafon 
apainft our complaint is our ignorance; for as we 
know not future events, fo neither can we tell to 
what purpofe any accident tends; and that which at 
firft threatens us with evil, may in the end produce 


our good. I fhould indeed have faid our ignorance 


« istwofold, (but I have not at prefent time to divide 
‘\properly ;) for as we know not to what purpofe any 


evert is ultimately directed, fo neither can we at- 
firm from what canfe it originally fprung. You are 
a man, and confequently a finner; and this may 
bea punithment to you for your fins; indeed in 
tits fenfe it may he elteemed as a good, yea, as the 
greatcit good, which fatisties the anger of Heaven, 
and averts that wrath which cannot continue with- 
out our deftruction, Thirdly, our impotency of 
relieving ourfelves, demonilrates the folly and ab- 
furdiry of our complaints; for whom do we refilt? 
or azinit whom do we complatn, but a power, 
from whofe thafts no armour can guard us, DO 
{fpecd can fly? a power which leaves us no hope 


‘but in fubmifiion.’—* O Sir,” cried Jofeph, ¢ all 


this is very true, and very fine; I could hear 
you all day, if I was not fo grieved at heart as now 
I am.’., § Would you take phylic,’ fays Adams, 
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« when you are well, and refufe it when you are fick? 
¢ Is not comfort to be adminiftered to the afflicted, 
* and not to thofe who rejoice, or thofe who are at 
* eafe ??—* O you have not fpoken one word.of com- 
* fort to me yet,’ returned Jofeph. ‘ No!’ cric# 
Adams, ‘ What am I then doing? what can I fay to 
comfort you!’—* O tell me,’ cries Jofeph, * that 
Fanny will efcape back to my arms; that they fhall 
again inclofe that Jovely creature, with all her {weet- 
neds, all her untainted innocence about her.’-— 
Why, perhaps you may,’ cries Adams; * but I can’t 
promife you what’s tocome. You mult with per- 
fed refignation wait the event; if fhe be reftored to 
you again, itis your duty to be thankful, and fq 
it is if fhe be not: Jofeph, if you are wile, and 
truly know your own intereft, you will peaceably 
and quietly fubmit to all the difpenfations of Provi- 
dence, being thoroughly affured, that all the mil- 
fortunes, how great foever, which happen to the 
righteous, happen to them for their own good. 
Nay; itis not your intereit only, but your duty to 
abitain from immoderate grief; which, if you in- 
dulge, you are not worthy the name of a Chri- 
itian,’ He fpoke thele lait words with an accent 
a litle feverer than ufual; upon which Jofeph begs 
ged him not to be angry, faying, he miftook, him, 
if he thought he denied it was his duty; for be had 
known that long ago. ‘ What fignifies knowing 
*« your duty, if you do not perform it?’ antwered 
Adams. ‘ Your knowledge encreafes your guilt— 
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_£ O Jofeph, I never thought you had this Rubborn- 


« nefs in your mind.’ . Jofeph replied, * he fancied 
‘he mifunderftood him, which | aflure you,’ fays 
he, ‘-you do, if you imagine I endeavour to grieve ; 
‘upon my foul I don’t... Adams rebuked him for | 
fwearing, and then proceeded to enlarge on the folly 
of yrief, telling him, all the wife men and philoto- 
phers, even among the heathens, had written again{t 
it, quoting feveral paflages from Seneca, and the 
Confolation, which though it was not Cicero’s, was, 
he faid, as good almoit as any of his works; and 
eoaciuded all by hinting, that immederate grief in 
| Aa 3 this 
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this cafe might incenfe that power which alone could 
reftore him his Fanny. ‘his reafon, or indeed ra- 
_ ther the idea which it raifed of the reftoration of hig 
miftrefs, had more effect than all which the parion 


~ had faid before, and for a> moment abated his ago | 


nies; but when his fears fuffictently fet before his eyes 
the danger that poor creatare was in, his grief returne 
ed again with repeated violence, nor could Adams in 
the leaft affwage it; though it may be doubted in his 
behalf, whether Socrates hinafelf could have prevailed 
any better. © 

_ They remained fometime in filence ;, and groans 
‘and fighs iffued from them both; at length Jofeph 
burft out in the following foliloquy : “ 


Yes, [will bear my forrows like a man, 
But I muft alfo feel them as aman; 

L cannot but remember [uch things were, 
nd were moft dear to me 


e 


Adams afked him, what tuff that was he repeat- 
ed?—'‘T'o which he anfwered, they were fome lines 
he had gotten by heart out of a play—‘ Ay, there is 
‘ nothing byt heathenifm to be learned from plays,’ 
replied he : ‘I never heard of any plays fit for a 
‘¢ Chriftian to read, but Cato .and the Conicious Loe 
* vers; and I muft own, in the fatter, there are fome 
* things almoft folemn enough for a fermon.’ But we 
fhall now leave them a little, and enquire after the 
dubject of their converfation. | 


CHAP. Xi. 


More adventures, which wie hope will as much pleafe as 
furprife the reader. 


N E1T HER the facetious dialogue which pafled 
between the poet and the player, nor the grave 
and truly jolemn difcourfe of Mr Adams, wil, we 
conceive, make the reader fufficient amends for the 
anxicty which he muft have felt on the account of 
poor Fanny, whom we left in fo deplorable a condt- 
tion. We {ball therefore now proceed to the aie 
0 


find a means of ftopping her mouth. And now the 
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of what happened to that beautiful and tmnocent 
virgin, after fhe fell into the wicked hands of the 
captain. 
The man of war having conveyed his charming 
prize out of the inn a little before day, made the 
utmoft expedition in his power towards the Squire’s 
houfe, where this delicate creature was to be offered 
up a facrifice to the Juft of a ravifher. He was not 
only deaf to all her bewailings and entreaties on the 
road, but accofted her ears with impurities, which, 
havifig been never before accuftomed to them, fhe 
happily for herfelf very little underftood.- At laft he 
changed his note, and attempted to foothe and mol- 
lify her, by fetting forth the fplendor and luxury 


which would be her fortune with a man who would - 


have the inclination, and power too, to give her what- 
ever her utmoft wifhes could defire; and told her he 
doubted not but fhe would foon Jook kinder on him, 
as the inftrument of her happinefs, and defpife that 
pitiful fellow, whom her ignorance only could make 
her fond of. She anfwered, She knew not whom 


_he meant; fhe never was fond of any pitiful fellow. 


‘ Are you affronted, Madam,’ fays he, ‘ at my calle 
‘ ing him fo? but what better can be faid of one in 
‘ a livery, nocwithRanding your fondnefs for him ?? 
She returned, That fhe did not underftand him; that 
the man had been her fellow-fervant, and fhe be- 
lieved was as honeft a creature as any alive; but as 
for fondnefs for men—* I warrant ye,’ cries the cap- 


tain, * we fhall find means to perfuade you to be- 


‘ fond ; and | advife you to yield to gentle ones; for 
* you may be aflured that it is not in your power, by 
¢ any firuggles whatever, to preferve your virginie 
© ty two hours longer, It will be your intereft to 
* confent; for the Squire will be much kinder to 
¢ you, if he enjoys you willingly than by force.’——~ 


At which words the began to call aloud for affiftiance, — 
(for it was pow epen day), but finding none, fhe lift- 


ed her eyes up to heaven, and fupplicated the Divine 
affitance to preferve her innocence. The captain told 
her, If the perfifted in her vociferation, he would 


poor 
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poor wretch, perceiving no hopes of fuccour, aban 
doned herfelf to deipair, and fighing out the name of 
Jofeph! Jofeph! a river of tears ran down her love- 
ly cheeks, and wet the handkerchief which covered 
het bofom. A horfeman now appeared in the road, 
upon which the captain threatened her violently if fhe 
complained: however, the moment they approached 
each other, fhe begged him with the utmoft earneft- 
nefs to relieve a diitrefled creature who was in the 
hands of a ravifher. The fellow ftopped at thofe 
words: but the captain aflured him it was his wife, 


and that he. was-carrying her home from her adul- 


terer: which fo fatisfied the fellow, who was an old 
one, (and perhaps a married one too), that he wifhed 
him a good journey, and rode on. He was no fooner 
part, than the captain abufed her violently for breake 
ing his commands, and threatened to gagg her, wheo 
* two more horfemen, armed with piltols, came into 
- the road juft before them. She again folicited their 
affiftance, and the captain told the fame ftory as be- 
fore. Upon which one faid to the other—‘ That’s a 
‘ charming wench, Jack! [ with I had been in the 
€ fellow’s place, whoever he is.’ But the other, in 
- ftead of anfwering him, cried out eagerly, ‘ Zounds, 
¢ I know her!’ and then, iurning to her, faid, ‘ Sure 
* you are not Fanny Goodwill!’—* Indeed, indeed 
* I am,’ fhe cried ‘ O John, I know you now— 
* Heaven hath fent you to my affiftance, to deliver 
* me from this wicked man, who is carrying me 
¢ away for his vile purpofes—O, for God’s fake, ree 
* fcue me from him!’ A fierce dialogue immediate- 
ly enfued between the captain and thefe two men, 
who being both armed with piltols, and the thariot 
which: they attended being now arrived, the captain 
faw both force and ftratagem were vain, and endea- 
-woured to make his.efcape; in which, however, he 
conld not fucceed. The gentleman who rode-in the 
chariot, ordered it to ftop, and, with an air of au- 
thority, examined into the merits of the caufe; of 
which, being advertifed by Fanny, whofe credit was 
confirmed by the fellow who knew her, he ordered 
the captain, who was all bloody from his encounter 
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"at the inn, to be conveyed as a prifoner behind the 


chariot, and very, gallantly toak. Fanny into it ;. for, 
to fay the truth, this gentleman (who was no other 
than the celebrated Mr Peter Pounce, and who pre- 
ceded the Lady Booby only a few miles, by fetting 
out earlier in the morning), was a very gallant per- 


fon, and loved a. pretty girl better than any thing,. ’ 


befides his own money, or the money of other people. 

The chartet now proceeded towards the inn, 
which, as Fanny was informed, lay in their way, and 
where it afrived at that very time when the poet and 
player were difputing below ftairs, and Adams and 
Jofeph were difcourfing back to back above; juft at 
that period to which we brought them both in the 
two preceding chupters, the chariot ftopt at the door, 
and in an in{tant. Fanny leaping from it, ran up to 
her Jofeph.—O reader, conceive if thou canft, the 
joy which fired the breafts of thefe Jovers on this meet- 
ing; and if thy own heart doth not fympathetically 
aflit thee in this conception, I pity thee fincerely 
from my own: for let the hard hearted villain know 
this, that there is a'pleafure in a tender fenfation be- 
yond any which he is capable of tafting. 

Peter being informed by Fanny of the prefence 
of Adams, ftopt to fee him, and receive his homage; 
for, as Peter was an hypocrite, a fort of people whom 


Mr Adams never-faw through, the one paid that 


refpect to his feeming goodnefs which the other be- 
Jieved to be paid to his riches; hence Mr Adams was 
fo much his favonrite, that he once lent him, four 
pounds thirteen fhillings and fixpence, to prevent his 
going to goal, on no greater fecurity than a bond and 
judgment, which probably he would have made no 
ufe of, tho’ the money had not been (as tt was) paid 


exactly at the time. | 


It is not perhaps eafy to defcribe the figure of A- 
dams; he had rifen in fuch a hurry, that he had on 
neither breeches, garters, nor ftockings; nor had he 
taken from his head a red fpotted handkerchief, 
which by night bound his wig, turned infide out, a- 
round his head. He had on his torn caflock, and his 

great 
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at coat. But asthe remairider of his caffock hu 

own below his great coat; fo did a {mall ftripe of 
white, or rather whitifh linen, appear below that; 
to winch we may add the feveral colours which ap- 
peared on his face, where a long pifs burnt beard ter- 
, ved to retain the liquor of the {tone-pot, and that of a 
blacker hue which diftilled from the mop.—This fi- 
gure, which Fanny had delivered from his captivity, 
was no fooner fpied by, Peter, than it difordered the 
compofed gravity of his mufcles; however he advifed 
him immediately to make himfelf clean, nor would 
accept his homage in that pickle. 

The poet and player no fooner faw the captain in 
captivity, than they began to confider of their own 
fafety, of which flight prefented itfelf as the only 
geans; they therefore both of them mounted the 
poet’s horfe, and made the moft expeditious retreat im 
their power. 

The hoft, who well knew Mr Pounce, and Lady. 
Booby’s livery, was not a little furprifed at this change 
of the fcene, nor was: his confufion much helped by 
his wife, who was now juft arifen, and having heard. 
from him the account of what had pafled, comforted 
him with a decent number of fools and blockheads; 
afked him why he did not confult her; and told him, 
he would never leave following thenonfenfical dictates 
of his own numfcull, till fhe and her tamily were 
ruined. , 

Jofeph being informed of the captain’s arrival, 
and feeing his Fanny now in fafety, quitted her a mo- 
ment, and running down ftairs, went directly to him, 
and {tripping off his coat, challenged him to fight; 
but the captain refufed, faying, he did not underttand 
boxing. He then grafped a cudgel in one hand, and 
catching the captain bythe collar with the other, gave 
him a moft févere drubbing; and ended .with telling 
him he had now had fome revenge for what his deat 
Fanny had fuffered. 

When Mr Pounce had a little regaled himfelf 
with fome provifion which he had in his chariot, and 
Mr Adams had put on the beft appearance his clothes 
“would allow him, Pounce ordered the captain av 
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his prefence; for he faid “he was guilty of felony, 
and the next juftice. of peace fhould commit him 3 
but the fervants (whofe appetite for revenge is foon 


— fatistied) being fulficiently coutented with the drub- 


bing which Jofeph had inflitted on him, and which 
was indeed of no very moderate kind, had fuitered 
him to go off, which he did, chreatening a fevere re- 
venge againit Jofeph, which 1 have never heard he 
thought proper to take. 

The qpiitrefs of the houfe made her voluntary aps 
-pearance before Mr Pounce, and with a thoufarad 
-curtfies told him, She hoped his Honour would par- 
don her hufband, who was a very nanfenfe man, for 
the fake of his poor family; that indeed if he could 
be ruined alone, fhe would be very willing of it; 
for becaufe, as why, his Worthip very well knew he 
‘deferved it: but as fhe had three poor {mall children, 
‘who were not capable to get their own living; and 
if her hufband was fent to goal, they muit all come 
to the parifh; for fhe was a poor weak woman, con- 
tinually areas: and had no time to work for 
them. She therefore hoped his Honour would take 
it into his Worfhip’s confideration, and forgive her 
thufband this time; for fhe was fure he never intended 
any harm to man, woman, or child; and if it was 
not for that block-head of his own, the man in fome 
things was well enough; for fhe had had three chil- 
-dren by him in lefs than three years, and was almof 
teady to cry out the fourth time. She would have 
“proceeded in this manner much longer, had not Peter 
{topped her tongue, by telling her he had nothing to 
fay to her hufband, nor her neither. So, as Adams 
‘and the relt had atlured her of forgivenefs, the cried 
-and curtfied out of the room. | 

Mr Pounce was defirous that Fanny fhould: con- 
tinue her journey with him in the chariot; but fhe 
abfolutely refused, faying, fhe would ride behind Jo- 
feph, ona horfe which one of Lady Booby’s fervants 
had equipped him with. Hut, alas! when the horfe 
‘appeared, it was tound to be no other than that iden- 
tical bealt which Mr Adams had left behind him at 
the ina, and which thefe honeit fellows, who knew 

him, 
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him, had redeemed. Indeed, whatever horfe they had 
provided for Jofeph, they would have prevailed with. 
him to mount none, no, not even to ride before his 


' beloved Fanny, till the Parfon was fupplied; much 


fefs would he deprive his friend of the beaft which 
belonged to him, and which he knew the moment he 
faw,. though Adams did not: however, when he was 
reminded of the affair, and told that they had brought 
the horfe with them which he left behind, he anfwer- 
ed—* Blefs me! and foldid.’ -. : 

Adams was very defirous that Jofeph and Fanny 
fhould mount this horfe, and declared he could very 
eafily walk home. ‘ If I walked alone,’ fays he, ‘ I 
* would wager a fhilling,. that the-pedeftrian out- 
‘ {tripped the equeltrian travellers: but as I intend 
* to take the company of a pipe, peradventure ] may 
‘-be an hour later.’ One of the fervants whifpered 
Jofeph to take him at his.word, and fuffer the old put 
to walk if he would: this propofal was anfwered 
with an angry look and a peremptory refufal by Jo- 
feph, who, catching Fanny up in his arms, averred 
he would rather carry her home in that manner, than 


take away Mr Adams’s horfe, and permit him to walk 


on foot. 

Perhaps, reader, thou haft feen a conteft between 
two gentlemen, or two ladies, quickly decided, though 
they have both afferted they would not eat fuch a nice 
morfel, and each infifted on the other’s accepting tt} 
but, in reality, both were very defirous to fwallow it 
themfelves. Do not therefore conclude hence, that 
this difpute would have come to a fpeedy decifion: 
for here both parties were heartily in earneft, and tt 
is very probable, they would -have remained in the 


_inn-yard to this day, had not the good Peter Pounce 


put a ftop to it; for finding he had no longer hopes 
of fatisfying his old appetite with Fanny, aud being 
defirous of having fome one to whom he might com- 
municate his grandeur, he told the Parfon he would 
convey him heme in his chariot. This favour was by 
Aidams, with many bows and acknowledgments, ac- 
cepted, though he afterwards faid, He afcended the 

1 _ — chartot 
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chariot rather that he might not offend, than from 
any defire of riding in it, for that in his heart he 
preferred the pedeltrian even to the vehicular expe- 
dition. All matters being now fettled, the chariot, 
an which rode Adams and Pounce, moved forwards; 

and Jofeph having borrowed a pillion trom the holt, 
’ Fanny had juft feated herfelf thereon, and lad laid 
hold of the girdle wuich her lover wore for that pur- 
pofe, when the wile beaft, who concluded that one 
at atime was fufficient, that two to one were odds, 
esc. difcovered much uneafinefs at his deuble load, 
and began to contider his hinder as his fore legs, 
moving the direc contrary way to that which is called 
forwards, Nor could Jofeph, with all his horfeman- 
fhip, perfuade him to advance: but without having 
any regard to the lavely part of the lovely girl which 


was on his back, he uicd fuch agitations, that had |. . 


not one of the men come in immediately to her af- 
fiftance, fhe had, in plain Englifh, tumbled back- 
wards on the ground, This inconvenicnce was pre- 
feritly remedied by an exchange of horfes; and then 
Fanny being again placed on her pillion, on a better- 
natured, and tomewhat better fed beaft, the parfon’s 
horfe, finding he had no longer odds to contend with, 
agreed to march; and the whole procetlion tet for- 
wards for Booby-Hall, where they arrived in a few 
hours, without any thing remarkable happening on 
the road, unlefs it was a curious dialogue between the 
parfon and the fteward; which, to ufe the language of 
a late apologift, a pattern to all biographers, ‘“ waits 
“© for the reader in the next chapter.” 


C H A\P. XIII. 
4 curious dialogue which paffed between Mr Abraham 


Adams and Mr Peter Pounce, better warth reading 
than all the works of Celley Cibber and muny others. 


HE chariot had not proceeded far, before Mr 

Adams obferved it was a very fine day. © Ay, 
* and a very fine country too,’ anfwered Pounce. ‘1 
¢ fhould think fo more,’ ‘returned Adams, * if [ had 


* not lately travelled over the Downs, which I take to 
Vou. VI, Bb © exceed 
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‘ exceed this and all other profpedts in the univerfe? 
* A fig for profpedts,’ anfwered Pounce; ‘ one acre here 


is worth ten there; and, for my own part, I have 
no delight in the Prapes of any land but my own.’ 
Sir, faid Adams, “ you can indulge yourfelf with 

many fine profpects of that kind.’ * I thank God 
I have a little,’ replied the other, * with which I 
am content, and envy no man: I havea little, Mr 
Adams, with which I do as much good as [ can,’ 


“Adams anfwered, That riches without charity were 
nothing worth; for that they were a blefling only to 
him who made them a bleffing to others. ‘* You and 


I,’ faid Peter, * have different notions ef charity. [| 
own, as it is generally ufed, I do not like the word, 
nor do I think it becomes one of us gentlemen ; it 
is a mean parfon.-like quality; though I would not 
infer many parfons have it neither? ¢ Sir,’ faid 


Adams, ‘ my definition of charity is a generous dil- 
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pofition to reliev the diftreffed.? * Vhere is fome- 
thing in that defhhition, anfwered Peter, * which I 
like well enough; itis, as you fay, a difpofition— 
and does not fo much confilt in the act as-in the 
difpofition to do it; but alas! Mr Adams, Who are 
meant by the diftrefled? Believe me, the diftreffes 
of mankind are moftly imaginary, and it would be 
rather folly than poognce to relieve them.’ § Sure, 
Sir,’ replied Adams, ¢ hunger and thirlt, cold and 

nakedneis, and other difiretes which attend the 
poor, can never be faid to be imaginary evils.’ 
How can any man complain of hunger,’ faid Peter, 
in a country where fuch excellent fallads are to be 
gathered in almoft every field? or of thirft, where 
every river and {tream produces fuch delicious po- 
tations? And as for cold and nakednefs, they are 
evils introduced by luxury and cuflom. A man na- 
turally wants cloaths-no more than a horfe or any 
other animal; and there are whole nations who go 
without them: but thefe are things perhaps which 


-you who do not know the world,’—* You will par- 


me me, Sir,’ returned Adams; “ 1 have read of 
the Gvmnofephitts.’ “A plague of 5 your Jehofophats,’ 


cried Peter; ‘ the greateft fault in our conftitution 
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* is the provifion made for the poor, except that per- 
‘ haps made for fome others. Sir, I have not an 


' © eftate which doth not contribute almoft as much 


‘ again 'to the poor as to the land-tax; and I do af- 
‘ fure you, I expeét to come myfelf to the parifh in 
“the end.” To jwhich Adams giving a diilenting 
fmile; Peter thus proceeded: * J fancy, Mr Adams, 
‘ you are one of thofe who imagine J am a lump of 
money; for there are many who, I fancy, believe 
that net only my pockets, but my whole clothes, 
are lined with bank-bills; but I affure you, you are 
all miftaken: I am’ not the man the world elteems 
me. [f I can hold my head above water, it is all 
Ican. I have injured myfelf by purchafing. I 
have been too liberal of my money. Indeed | fear 
my heir will find my affairs in a worfe ficuation than 
they are reputed tobe. Ah! he will have reafon 
to wifh I had loved money more, and land lefs. 
Pray, my good neighbour, where fhould’ I have 
that quantity of riches the world is fo liberal to be- 
‘ ftow on me? Where could I poflibly, without I 
* had ftole it, acquire fuch a treafure?? * Why truly,’ 
fays Adams, ‘ I have been always of your opinion ; 
* [have wondered as well as yourfelf with what con- 
* fidence they could report fuch things of you, which 
‘ have to me appeared as mere impofhbilities; for 
* you know, Sir, and { have often heard you fay it, 
‘that your wealth is of your own acquifition, and 
* can it be credible that in your fhort time you thould 
* have amaffed fuch a heap of treafure as thefe people 
* will have you worth? Indeed, had you inherited 
* an eftate like Sir Thomas Booby, which had de- 
* {cended in your family for many generations, they 
* might have had a colour for their aflertions.’ * Why, 
* what do they fay I am worth?’ cries Peter, with a ma- 
licious fneer. * Sir,’ anfwered Adams, * | have heard 
* fome aver you are not worth lefs than twenty thou- 
*‘fand pounds,’ at which Peter frowned, ny Nay, 
‘ Sir,’ faid Adams, § you afk m¢ only the optnion of 
* others ;_ for my own part, I have always denied it, 
* nor did I ever believe you could poffibly be worth 
‘ halt that fum.’? .* However, Mr Adams,’ faid he, 
, “Bb 2 {qvee 
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“all [ am worth for double that fum; and as to 
what you believe, or they believe, I care not a fig, 
no, nota fart. Iam not poor, becaufe you think 
me fo, nor becanfe you attempt to undervalue. me 
in the country. I know the envy of mankind very 
well; but I thank Heaven I am above them. It 
is true, my wealth is of my own acquifition. I 
have not an eitate, like Sir Thomas Booby, that has 
defcended in my family through many generations; 
but I know heirs of fuch efates who are forced to 
travel about the country like fome people in torn 
cailucks, and might be glad to accept of a pitiful 
curacy for what F know. Yes, Sir, as {habby fellows 


as youriclf, whom no man of my figure, without 


that vse of good nature about ia would fuer 
to yide in a chariot with him! Sir, faid Adams, 
fF saiue not your chariot a rufh; and if I had 


-knaown you had intended to affront me, { would: 


uave wriked to the world’s-end on foot ere I would 
have accepted a place in it. However, Sir, I will 
fuon rid you of that inconvenience ;’? and fo fay- 


ing, he opened the chariot- door, without calling to 
the coachman, and leapt out into the highway, for- 
getting io take his hat along with him; which, how- 
ever, Mv Poonce threw after bim with p reat violence. 


Jofepis aud Fanny {topped to bear ian company the 


ivit of the way, which was not abovea mile = - 
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BOO K IW. 
CHAP. I. 
The arrival uf Lady Booby and the reft at Booby-Hall. 


overtook the other travellers as they entered 
the parifh. She no fooner faw Jofeph, than*her 
cheeks glowed with red, andimmediately after became 
as totally pale. She had, in her furprife, almoft Rop- 


T™ coach and fix in which Lady Booby rode, 


ped her coach ; but recollected herfelf timely enough to 


prevent it. She entered the parih amidit the ringing 
of bells,, and the acclamations of the poor, who were 
rejoiced to fee their patronefs returned after fo lonz 
an abfence, during which time all her rents had been 
drafted to London, without a fhilling being fpent a- 
mong them, which tended not a little totheir utter im- 
poverilhing ;. for if the court would be feverely milled 
in fuch 4 city as London, how much more mult the abe 
fence of a perfon of great fortune be felt in a little. 
country village, for whole inhabitants fuch a family ° 
finds a conitant employment and fupply ; and with 
the offals of whofe.table, the infirm, aged, and infant 
poor, are abundantly fed, with a generofity which 
hath fearce a vilible effect on their benefaStor’s pockets ? 
But if their intereft infpired fo public ajoy into | 
every countenance, how much more forcibly did the 
affection which they bore parfon Adams operate upon 
all who beheld his return? They flocked about him, 
like datiful children round an indulgent parent, and 
vied with each other in demonftrations of duty and 
love. ‘he parion, on his fide, fhook every one by the 
hand, enquired heartily afier the heaiths of all that. 
were ablent, of their children and -relations, and ex- 
prefled a fatisfaction in his face, which nothing but be- 

nevolence made happy by its objects could infufe. 
-Nor did Jofeph and Fanny want a hearty welcome 
froin all who faw them. In {hort, no thrze perfons 
Bb 3 | could 
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could be more kindly received, as indeed none ever 
more deferved to be univerfally beloved. 

Adams carried his fellow-travellers home to his 
houfe, where he infifted on their partaking whafever 
his wife, whom, with his children, he found in health 
and joy, could provide; where we fhall leave them 


_ ~ enjoying perfect happinefs over a homely meal, to — 


view fcenes of greater fplendor, but infinitely lefs 
blifs. , 

Our more intelligent readers will doubtlefs fufpeé, 
by this fecond appearance of Lady Booby on the ftage, 
that all was not ended by the difmiffion of Jofeph ; 

«-and, to be honeft with them, they are in the right; 
the arrow had pierced deeper than fhe imagined ; nor 
was the wound fo eafily to be cured. The removal! of 
the object foon cooled her rage, but it had a different 
effec on her love: that departed with his perfon ; 
but this remained lurking in her mind with his image. 
Reftlefs, interrupted flumbers, and confufed horrible 
dreams were her portion the firft night. In the morn- 
ing, Fancy painted her a more delicious fcene; but 
to delude, not delight her ; for before fhe could reach 


the promifed happinefs, it vanifhed; and left her to — 


curfe, not blefs the vifion. 

She ftarted from her fleep, her imagination being 
all on fire with the phantom, when her eyes acciden- 
tally glancing towards. the fpot where yefterday the 
real Jofeph had ftood, that little circumitance raifed 
his idea in the livelieft colour in her memory. Each 

look, each word, each gefture, rufhed back on her 
sind with charms which all his coldnefs could not 
abate. Nay, fhe imputed that to his youth, his folly, 
his awe, his religion, to every thing, but what would 
inftantly have produced contempt, want of paffion for 
the fex; or, that which would have roufed her hatred, 
want of liking to her. - | | 

Refletion then hurried her farther, and told her, 
fhe mult fee this beautiful youth no more; nay, fug- 

—_ geied to her, that the herfeif had difmiffed him for 
no cther fault than probably that of too violent am 


awe and reipectt for herfelf; and which fhe ought ra-_ 


ther to have efteemed a merit, the effects of which 
7. were 
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were befides fo eafily and furely to have been removed ; 
fhe then blamed, fhe curfed the hafty rafhnefs of her 
temper ; her fury was vented all on hertelf, and Jo- 
feph appeared innocent in her eyes. Her paflion at 
Jength grew fo violent, that it forced her on feeking 
relief, and now fhe thought of recalling him : bue 
pride forbad that ; pride, which foon drove all fotter 
paffions from her foul, and-reprefented to her the 
meannefs of him fhe was fond of. That thought {oor 
began to obfcure his beauties ; contempt fucceeded 
next, and then difdain, which prefeutly introduced 
her hatred of the creature who had given her fo much 
uneafinefs. Thefe enemies of Jofeph had no fconer 
taken poffeffion of her mind, than they infinuated to - 
her a thoufand things in his disfavour; every thing 
but diflike of her perfon; a thought, which, as it 
would have been intolerable to bear, the checked the 
moment it endeavoured to rife. Revenge came now 
to her affiftance ; and fhe confidered her difmiffion 
of him fiript, and without a character, with the ute 
moit pleafure. She rioted in the fevera] kinds of mt- 
fery, which her imagination fuggefied to her might 
be his fate; and with a fmile compofed of anger; 
mirth, and fcorn, viewed him in the rags in which her 
fancy had drefled him. 

Mrs Slipflop being fummoned, attended her mifs 
trefs, who had now, in her own opinion, totally fub- 
dued this paflion. Whilft the was dreffing, fhe afked 
if that fellow had been turned away according to her 
‘orders. Slipflop anfwered, fhe had told her Ladythip 
fo, (as indeed-fhe had.) -‘—And how did-he behave ?? 
replied the Lady. ‘ Truly, Madam,’ cries Slipdflop, ‘ in 
*‘ fuch a manner that infected every body who faw 
€ him. The poor lad had but little wages to receive ; 
* for he conftantly allowed his father and mother half 
€ his income; fo that, when your Ladythip’s livery was 
 ftript off, he had not wherewithal to buy a coat, ~ 
¢ and muft have gone naked, if one of the footmen 
* had not incommodated him with one; and whillt he 
© was ftanding in his fhirt, (and, to fay truth, he ‘was 
‘ an amorous figure) being told your Lad {hip would 
* not give him a character, he fighed, and ae 
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‘ had done nothing willingly to offend, that for hig 
part he fhould always give your Lady{hip a good chae 
racter wherever he went; and he prayed God to 
blefs you; for you was the beft of ladies, though 
his enemies had fet you again{t him: 1 with you had 
not turned him away ; for | believe you have not a 
faithfuller fervant in the houfe, ‘ How came you, 
then,’ replied the Lady, ‘ to advife me to turn-him 
away ?? © I, Madam !” faid Slipflop, ‘Iam fure you 
will do me the juftice to fay, I did all in my power 
to prevent it; but I faw your Ladythip was angry ; 
and it is not the buiinefs of us upper fervants to 
hinterfeare on thofe occafions.’—* And was it not you, 
audacious wretch,’ cried the Lady, * who “made me 
angry ? was it not your tittle-tattle, in which I 
believe you belied the poor fellow, which incenfed 
me againft him? He may thank you for all that 
hath happened ; and fo may I for the lofs of a good 
fervant, and one who probably had more merit than 


goodnefs to his parents. Why did not you tell me 
of that, but fuffer me to difmifs fo good a creature 
without a character ? I fee the reafon of your whole 
behaviour now as well as your complaint ; you was 
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‘ jealous of the wenches.’? ‘* I jealous !’ fad Slips» 


flop ; ‘1 affure you I look upon myfelf as his betters ; 
¢ Iam not meat for afootman I hope.’ Thefe words 
threw the lady into a violent paffion, and the fent Slips 
flop from her prefence, who departed, tofling her note, 
oane crying, ‘Marry come up! there are fome peo- 

« ple more jealous than I, I believe.” Her Lady af- 
fested not to hear the words, though in reality fhe 


did, and under({tood them foo. Now enfued a fécond | 


confi, fo like the former, that it might favour of 
repetition to relate it minutely., Ic may fuffice to fay 
that Lady Booby found good reafon to doubt whether 
fhe had fo abfolutely conquered her paflion, as the had 
flattered herfelf ; and, in order to-accomplith it quite, 
took a refolution more common than wife, to retire 
immediately into the country. “The reader hath long 
. ago feen the arrival of Mrs Slipflop, whom -no pert- 
neis could Piake her miitrefs refolve to part Ite 
ately 


all of you. Poor fellow! I am charmed with his 
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lately, that of Mr Pounce, her forerunners ; and, 
Jaftly, that of the Lady herfelf. 

-The morning after her arrival, being Sunday, fhe 
went tochurcn, to the great furprife of every body, 


who wondered to fee her Ladyihip (being no very . 


conitant church-woman) there, fo fuddenly upon her 
journey. Jofeph was likewi:e there; and 1 have 
heard it was remarked, that fhe fixed her eyes on him 


- much more than on the parfon; but this I believe to. 


be only a malicious rumour. When the prayers were 
ended, Mr Adams ftood up, and with a loud voice pro- 
nounced, § I pubjifh the banas of marriage between 
¢ Jofeoh Andrews and Frances Goudwill, both of this 
‘ pavith, &c. Woether this had any eficct on Lady 
Booby or no, who was t,2n in her pew, which the 
congregation could not fee into, { could never diico- 
ver: bilt certain it is, that in about a quarter of an 
hour the ftood up, and directed her eyes to that part 
of the church where the women jat, and perfiited in 
looking that way during the remainder of the fers 
mon, in fo f{crutinizing a manner, and with fo angry 
a countenance, that moit of the women were alraid 
fhe was offended at them. 

The moment fhe returned home, fhe fent for Slip- 
flop into her chamber, and told: her, She wondered 
what that impudent fellow Jofeph did in that parifh. 


_ Upon which Slipflop gave her an account of her 


meeting Adams with him on the road, and likewife the 
adventure with Fanny. At the relation of which, the 
Lady often changed her countenance; and when fhe 
had heard all, the ordered Mr Adams into her pre- 


fence, to whom fhe behaved as the reader will fee in 


the next chapter. 


CHAP, 


¢ 
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CH AP. It. 


A dialogue between Mr Abraham Adams and the Lady 
_ Booby. 


R Adams was not far off ; for he was drinking 

M her Ladyfhip’s health below, in a cup of her 
_ale. He no fooner came before her, than fhe began 
~in the following manner : * I wonder, Sir, after the 


‘ many great obligations you have had to this family,’ 


(with all which the reader hath, in the courfe of this 
hiftory been minutely acquainted), that you will 
ungratefully fhow any refpeé to a fellow who hath 
been turned out of it for his mifdeeds. Nor doth 
it, 1 can tell you, Sir, become a man of your cha- 
racter, to run about the country with an idle fel- 
low and wench. Indeed, as for the girl, I know 
no harm of her. Slipflop tells me fhe was former- 
ly bred up in my houfe, and behaved as fhe ought, 
till fhe hankered after this fellow, and he fpotled 
her. Nay, fhe may ftill, perhaps, do very well, If 
he will let her alone. You are therefore doing a 
monttrous thing, in endeavouring to procure a match 
between thefe two people, which will be to the ruin 
of them both.—* Madam,’ fays Adams, * if your 
Lady fhip will but hear me fpeak, I proteft I never 
heard any harm of Mr Jofeph Andrews ; if I had, 
I fhould have corrected him for it: for I never 
have, nor will encourage the faults of thofe under 
my cere. As for the young woman, I affure your 
Ladythip, I have as good an opinion of her as your 


the fweetelt-tempered, honefteft, worthieft, young 
creature ; indeed, as to her beauty, I do not com- 
mend her on that ac¢ount, though all men allow fhe 
is the handfomeft woman, gentle, or femple, that 
ever appeared in the parifh. ¢ You are very im- 
pertinent,’ fays fhe, ‘to talk fuch fulfome ftuff to 
me. [tis mighty becoming truly ina clergyman to 
trouble himfelf about handfome women, and you 
are a delicate judge of beauty, no doubt. A man 
who hath lived all his life in fuch a parifh as this, 


| 
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Ladythip yourfelf, or any other can have, She is 
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is arare judge of beauty. Ridiculous! Beauty in- 
deed !—a country wench a beauty !—I fhall be fick 
whenever I hear beauty mentioned again—And fo 
this wench is to ftock the parila with beauties, I 
hope.—But, Sir, our poor is numerous enough al- 
ready; I will have no more vagabonds fettled here.” 
Madam,’ faid Adams, ‘ your Ladythip is offended 
with me, I proteft, without any reafon. This cou- 
ple were defirous to confummate long ago, and [I 
difluaded them from it; nay, I may venture to fay, 
I believe I was the fole caufe of their delaying it.’ 
Well,’ favs fhe, * and you did very wifely and ho- 
neftly tov, aotwithitanding fhe is the greateit beauty 
in the parith’—* And.now, Madam,’ continued 
he, ‘I only perform my office to Mr Jofeph.’ 
§ Pray, don’t miiter fuch fellows to me,’ cries the 
Lady. ‘ He,’ faid the parfon, * with the confent of 
* Fanny, before my face, putin the banns.’—‘ Yes,’ 
an{wered the Lady, ‘ I fuppofe the flut is forward 
‘enough; Slipflop tells me how her bead runs upon 
‘ fellows; that is one of her beauties, I fuppofe. 
* But if they have put in the banns, I delire you will 
6 publith them no more without my orders.’ ‘ Ma- 
* dam,’ cries Adams, ‘ if any one puts in fuflictent 
‘ caution, and ailizns a proper reafon againit them, 
* J am willing to turceafe.2-—~* [ tell you a reafon,’ 


- fays the, * he is a vagabond, and he fhali not fettle 


here and bring a neit of beggars into the parifh; 
it will make us but little amends that they will be 
beauties.” © Madam,’ arifwerecd Adams, * with the 
utmolt fubmifion to your Ladythip, I have been in- 
formed by Lawyer Scout, thatany perfon who ferves 
a year gaius fetileoment in the parifh where he: 
ferves.” ¢ Lawyer Scout,’ replied the Lady, ‘ is an 
impudent coxcomb; I will have no Lawyer Scout 
interfere with me, I repeat to you again, I witl 
have no more incumbrances brought on us: fo I 
* defire von will proceed no farther.’ * Madam,’ re- 
turned Adams, ‘ I would obey your Ladythip in every 
‘thing that is Jawful; but furely the parties being 
‘ poor is no reafon aguin{t their marrying. Ged for- 
€ bid there fhould be any fuch law. The poor La 
2 € hittle 
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¢ little fhare enough of this world already; it would 


vileges and innocent enjoyments which nature in- 
duiges to the animal creation.’ * Since you under- 
ftand yourfelf no better,’ cries the Lady, ‘ nor the 
refpect due from fuch as you to a weman of my 
diftinction, than to affront my ears by fuch loofe 
difcourfe, 1 thall mension but one fhort word; itis 
my orders to you, that you publifh thefe banns no 
more; and if you dare, I will recommend it to your 
matter, the doctor, to difcard you from his fervice. 
I will, Sir, notwithftanding your poor family; and 
then you and the greateft beauty in the parifh may 
go and beg together? ‘ Madam,’ anfwered Adams, 
I know not what your Ladythip means by the terms 
mailer and fervice. Jam in the fervice of a matter 
who will never difeard me for doing my duty: and 
if the doctor (for indeed I have never been able to 
pry for a licence) thinks proper to turn me from 
my cure, Gop will provide me, I hope, another. 
At leaft, my family, as well as myfelf, have hands; 
and he will profper, I douht not, our endeavours 
to get our bread honeitly with them. Whilft my 
conicience is pure, [ fhall never fear what man can 
do unto me.’2—* I condemn my humility,’ faid the 
Lady, * for demeaning niyfelf to converfe with you 
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* fo long. I thall take other meafurcs: for I fee you | 


‘ are a confederate with them. But the fooner you 
« leave me the betters; and | fhall give orders that my 
‘ doors may no longgr be opento you. I will fuffer 
‘ no parfons who run about the ceuntry with beau- 
€ ties, to be entertained here.’ ‘ Madam,’ faid 
Adams, ‘1 fhall enter into no perfons dvors again 
v tyeir will; but l am affured, when you have en- 
‘ quired farther into this matter, you will applaud, 
© not blame my proceeding; and fo I humbly take 
‘ my leave:? which he did with many bows, or at 
leaft many attcmpts at a Low. | 


a 


CHAP. 


be barbarous indeed to deny them the common prt- © 
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C H A P. UE. 
What paffed between the Lady and Lawyer Scout. 


JN the afternoon the lady fent for Mr Scout, whom 


the attacked moit violently for intermeddling with 


- her fervants: which he denied, and indeed with 
truth; for he had only afferted accidentally, and per- 
haps rightly, that a year’s fervice gained a fettlement ; 
and fo tar he owned he might have formerly informed 
the parfon, and believed it was Jaw. ‘1 am reiolved,’ 
faid the lady, « to have no difcarded fervants of mine 


a 
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fettled here; and fo, if this be your law, | fthall 
fend to another lawyer.’ Scout faid, ¢ If fhe fent to 
a hundred lawyers, not one or all of them could al- 
ter the law. The utmoft that was io the power of 
a lawyer, was to prevent the law’s taking effedt; 
and that he himfelf could do for her Ladythip as 
well as any other: and I believe,’ fays he, * Ma- 
dam, your Ladyfhip not being converiant in thefe 
matters, hath miltaken a difference: for I ailerted 
only, that a man who ferved a year was fettled. 


-Now there is a material difference between being 


fettled in Jaw and fettled in fa&; and as I[ affirmed 
apa he was fettled, and.law is preferable to 
act, my fettlement mult be underftood in law, and 
not in faé&. And fuppofe, Madam, we admit he 
was fettled in law, what ule will they make of it? 
how doth that relate to ta&? He ts not tettled in 
fact; and if he be not tettled in fa@, he is not an 
inhabitant; and if he is not an inhabitant, he is not 
of this parifh; and then undoubiedly he ought not 
to be publifbed here; for Mr Adams hath told me 
your Ladythip’s pleafure, and the reafon, which is a 
very good one, to prevent burdening us with the 
poor; we have too many already; and I think we 
ought to have an a& to hang or tranfport halt of 
them. If we can prove in evideice, that he is not 
fettled in faét, it is another matter. WhatlI tfaid to 
Mr Adams, was ona iuppofiiion that he was fet- 
tled in fact; and indeed if that was the caie, [ 
fhould doub?—* Don’t tell me your faéts and your 
Vou. VI. Cc! $ ifs,’ 
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ifs,’ faid the Lady, ¢ I-don’t underftand your gibbe- 
rilh: you take too much upon you, and are very 
impertinent in pretending to direé in this parith, 
and you fhall be taught better, I affure you, you 
fhail. But as to the wench, I am refolved the fhall 
not ‘fettle here; 1 will not fuffer fuch beauties as 


thefe to produce children for us to keep.’—-‘ Beauties © 


indeed !} your Ladythip is pleafed to be merry,— 


antwered Scout.—‘ Mr Adams defcribed her fo to 


4 
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me,’ faid the Lady.—‘ Pray what fort of dowdy is 
it, Mr Scont?’—* The uglieft creature almoft I 
ever beheld, a poor dirty drab, -your Ladythip never 
faw fuch a wretch.—‘* Well, but dear Mr Scout, 
let her be what fhe will,—thefe ugly women will 
bring children you know; fo that we mutt prevent 
the marriage.—* True, Madam,’ replied Scout, 
for the fubiequent marriage co-operating with the 
Jaw, will carry law into faét; when a man is mar- 
ried, he is fettled in fact; and then he is not re- 
moveable. 1 -will fee Mr Adams, and I make no 
doubt of prevailing with him. His only objection 
is doubtlefs, that ‘he fhall lofe his fee ; but that be- 
ing once made eafy, as it thall be, 1 am confident 
no farther objection will remain. No, no, it is im- 
pofible: but your Ladyfhip -can’t difcommend his 
unwillingnefs to depart from ‘his fee. Every-man 
ought to have proper value for his fee. As to the 
matter in queftion, if your Ladyfhip pleafes to em- 
ploy me‘in it, I will-venture to promife you fuccels. 
The laws of this land-are not fo vulgar, to permit 
a mean fellow to contend with one of your Lady fhip’s 
fortune. We have one fure card, which ts, to carry 
him before fuftice Frolic, who, upon hearing your 
Ladyfhip’s name, will commit him without any far- 
ther queftions. As for the dirty flut, we thal] have 
nothing to do with her; for if we get rid of the 
fellow, the ugly jade will? ——~* Take what mea- 
fures you pleafe, good Mr Scout,’.anfwered the La- 


dy, ‘but I with you could rid the parifh of both; 
* for Slipflop tells me fuch Rories of this wench, that 
* J abhor the thoughts of ‘her; and though you fay 


* fhe is {uch an uglylut, yet you know, dear Mr 


« Scout, 
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¢ Scout, thefe forward creatures who run after men, 
¢ will always find.fome as forward as themfelves: fo 
‘ that, to: prevent the increafe of beggars, we muft ° 
* get rid of her.’—* Your Ladyfltip is.very mach iit 
_ © the right,’ anfwered Scout,‘ but I am-afratd the law 
«is a little deficient in giving us any fuch power of 
¢ prevention; however, the Juftice will ftretch.it as 
* far as he is.able, to oblige your Ladythip. To-fay 
¢ truth, it is a great blefling in the country that he is 
¢ in the commiflion; for he hath taken feveral poor off 
¢ our hands that the law would never lay hold un. LE 
« know fome jpftices who make as much of commit- 
‘ting a‘man to Bridewell, as. his Lordfhip at fize: 
* would of hanging him; but it would doa man good 
*to fee his worthip,. our Juftice, commit a fellow to. 
* Bridewell; he takes fo much pleafure in it: and 
¢ when once we ha’ um there, we feldom hear any 
“more o.um. He’s either ftarved or ate up by. ver- 
* min jin a month’s time.’ Here the arrival of a 
vifitor put an end. to the converfation, and Mr Scout 
‘having undertaken the caufe, and promifed it fuccels, 
departed. : 
This Scout was one of thofe fellows who, without. 
any knowledge of the law, or being bred to it, take 
upon them, in defiance of an act of parliament, to 
act as lawyers in the country, and are called fo.. They 
are the pefts of fociety, and a fcandal to a profeflion 
to which indeed they do not belong; and whieh owes, 
to fuch kind of rafcallions. the ill-will which weak 
perfons bear towards it. With this fellow, to whom. 
a. little before fhe would not have eondefcended to have 
fpoken, did.a certain paffion for Jofeph, and the jea- 
‘loufy and difdain of poor innocent Fanny, betray the 
Lady Booby isto a familiar difcourfe, in. which fhe in- 
advertently confirmed many hints, with which Slipflop, 
whofe gallant he was, had pre-acquainted him; and 
whence he had taken an opportunity to affert thofe 
fevere falfehoods of little Fanny, which poflibly the 
reader might not have been well able to account for, 
if we had not thought proper to give him this infor- 


mation. , 
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C H A P.. IV. 


A fbort chapter, but very full of matter ; particularly - 


the arrival of Mr Booby and his lady. 


LL that night, and the next day, the Lady 
Booby paffled with the utmoft anxiety ; her mind 
was diltracted, and her foul tofled up-and down by 
many turbulent and oppofite paffions. She loved, 


hated, pitied, feorned, admired,-defpifed the fame - 


perfon by fits, which changed in a very fhort interval. 
On Tuefday morning, which happened to be a holi- 
day, fhe went to the church, where to her furprize, Mr 
Adams publifhed the banns again, with ‘as audible 
a voice as before. It was Jucky fur her, that as there 
was no fermon, fhe had an immediate opportunity of 
returning home to vent her rage, which fhe could not 
have concealed from the congregation five minutes: 
indeed it was not then very numerous, the .affembly 
confifting of no more than Adains, his clerk, his 
wife, the Lady, and one of her fervants. At her ree 
turn fle met Slipflop, who accofted her in thefe 
words :—* O Meam, what doth your Lady fhip think? 
‘ To be fure Lawyer Scout hath carried Jofeph and 
¢ Fanny both before the Juftice. All the parifh arein 
‘ tears, and fay they will certainly be hanged: for no 
‘ body knows what it is for.—* 1 fnppofe they de- 


‘ ferve it,’ fays the Lady. * What doft thou mention . 


‘ fich wretches to me?’ *O dear Madam,’ anfwered 


Slipflop, ¢ is it not a pity fuch a gracelefs young man. 


‘ fhould die a virulent death? [hope the judge will 
‘ take commenfuration of his youth. As for Fanny, 
_* I don’t think it fignifies much what becomes of 
‘ her; and if poor Jofeph hath done any thing, I 
‘ could venture to fwear fhe traduced him in it: few 
« men ever come to fragrant punifhment, but by thofe 
« nafty creatures, who are a fcandal to our fed.’ 
The Lady was no more pleafed at this news, after a 
~ moment’s reflection, than Slipflop herfelf: for though 


fhe wifhed Fanny far enough, fhe did not defire the. 


removal of Jofeph, efpecially with her. She was puz- 


zled: 
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zied how to act, or what to fay on this occafion, when 
a coach and fix drove into the court, and a fervant ac- 
quainted her with the arrival of her nephew Booby 
_and his Lady. She ordered them to be conducted in- 
to a drawing room, whither fhe prefently repaired, ha- 
ving compofed her countenance as well-as the’could , 
and being a little fatisfied that the wedding would, 
by thefe means, be at leait interrupted, and that fhe 
fhould have an opportunity to execute any refolutiow 
fhe might take, for which fhe faw herfelf provided: 
with an excellent inftrument in Scout.- 

The Lady Booby apprehended her fervant-had made 
a miltake, when he mentioned Mr Booby’s lady; fox 
fhe had never heard of his marriage: but how great 
was her furprife, when, at her entering the room, her 
nephew prefented his wife to her, faying, ‘ Madam,,. 
¢ this is that charming Pamela, of whom [ am. con-- 
¢ vinced you have heard fo much !’ Vhe Lady recets- 
ved her with more civility than he expected; indeek 
with the utmoft: for. fhe was perfectly poltte, nor had 
any vice inconfiitent with good-breeding. They pail- 
ed fome little time in ordinary difcourle, when a fer- 
vant came and whifpered Mr Booby, who -prefently 
told the ladies, he muit defert them a little on tome 
bufinefs of.confequence; and as their difcourfe during, 
his abfence would afford little improvement or enter- 
tainment to the reader, we will. leave.them for a while 
to attend Mr Booby.. 


CHAP. V. 


Gontaining juftice-bufinefs.: curious precedents of depc-- 
 fitions, and other matters neceffary to be perufed by. 
' all suffices of the peace and their clerks. 


FEO HE. young fquire and his Lady were no foonerr 

alighted from their coach, than the fervanis. 
began to enquire after Mr Jofeph, from whom, they: 
faid, their Lady had not heard a word, to her great 
furprife, fince he had left Lady Boeby’s. Upon this. 
they were inftantly informed of what had lately hap- 
pened, with whick they hafiily acquainted their ma- 
Rer, who took an immediate refolution to go him-- 


Cc 3. felf,. 
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felf, and endeavour to reftore his Pamela her brother, 
betore fhe even knew the had loft him. 

The Jultice, before whom the criminals were car- 
ried, and who-lived within a fhort mile of the Lady’s 
houfe, was luckily Mr Booby’s acquaintance, by his 
having an eftate in his neighbourhood. Ordering 
therefore his horfes to his coach, he fet out for the 
judgment-feat, and arrived when the juftice had almof 
finithed his bufinefs. He was conduéted into a hall, 
where he was acquainted that his Worfhip would wait 
en him in a moment; for he had only a man and a 
woman to eommit to Bridewell firft. As he was now 


convinced he had not a minute to lofe, he infilted on . 
the fervants introducing him. directly into: the room | 


where the Juftice was then executing his office, as he 
caHed it. Being brought thither, and the firft come 
pliments being paffed between the Squire and his Wor- 
fhip, the former afked the latter what crime thofe two 
young people had been guilty of.. ‘ No great crime,’ 


anfwered the Juftice. ‘ 1 have only ordered them to. 


_ © Bridewell for a month.’ ‘ But what is their crime? 
epeated the Squire.. ‘ Larceny, an’t pleafe your 
‘ Honour,’ fays Scout. ‘* Ay,’ fays. the Jultice, ‘ a 


* kind of felonious larcenious thing. ‘I believe [ mutt. 


* order them a litle correction too, a hittle ftripping 
‘and whipping.’ (Poor Fanny, who had hitherte 


{upported all with the thoughts of Jofeph’s company, — 


trembled at that found; but indeed without .reafon, 
for none but the devil himfelf would have executed 
fuch a fentence on her.) ¢ Still,’ faid the Squire, ‘ I 
‘ am ignorant of the crime, the fa& 1 mean.’ ‘ Why, 
¢ there it is in peaper,’ anfwered the Juftice, fhewing 
him a depofition, which, in the abfence of bis clerk, 
he had writ himielf, of which we have with great 
difficulty procured an authentic copy: and here it 
follows verbatim et literatim. | 
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The depufition of James Scout layer, and Thomas 
Trotter, yeoman, taken before me one of his Ma- 
gelty’s juftafles of the piece for Zumerfethire. 


HESE deponants faith, and firft Thomas: 

Trotter for himfelf faith, that on the _—_ of . 
this inftant Odober being Sabbath-day, between 
the hours of 2 and 4 in the afternoon, he zeed Jo- 
feph Audrews and. Francis Goodwill walk akiofs a 
certane felde belunging tofLayer Scout, and out of 
the path which ledes thru the faid felde, and there 
he zede Jofeph. Andrews with a nife cut one hafel- 
twig, of the value, as he believes, of 3 half-pence, 
or thereabouts; and he faith, that the faid Francis 
Goodwill was likewife walking on the grais out of 
the faid path in the faid telde, and did receive and 
karry in her hand the faid twig, and fo was coms 
farting, eading and abating to the faid fofeph there- 
in. Rod the faid James Scout for himfelf fays, 
that he verily believes the faid twig to be his own 
* proper twig,’ @c. ~ 
' © Jefu !’ faid the Squire, * would you commit two | 
¢ perfons to Bridewell fora twig?’ * Yes,’ faid the 
lawyer, ‘ and with great lenity too; for if we had 
‘ called it a young tree, they would have been both 
* hanged.’—* Harkee,’ fays the Juftice, taking afide 
the Squire, ‘ I thould not have been fo fevere on this. 
occafion, but Lady ‘Booby defires to get them out of 
the parith ; fo Lawyer Scout will give the’ conitable 
orders to let them run away, if they pleafe; but it 
feems they intend to marry together, and the Lady 
hath no other means, as they are legally fettled © 
there, to prevent their bringing an incumbrance on. 
ber own parith.’ *« Well,’ faid the Squire, ¢ l-will take 
care my aunt fhall be faticfied in this point; and 
likewife I promife you, Jofeph here {ball vever be | 
any incumbrance on her. I fhall be obliged tq: ou 
therefore, if, initead of Bridewell, you will coicmit 
them to my cuftody.’—* O to be fure, Sir, if you 
defire it,’ anfwered the Juftice; and without more 
ado, Jojeph and Fanny were delivered over to Squire 
Booby, 
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Booby, whom Jofeph very well knew; but little , 


guelled how nearly he was related to him. The Ju- 
ice burnt his mittimus: the con(table was fent about 
his bufinefs; the lawyer made no complaint for want 
of juftice; and the. prifoners, with exulting hearts, 
gave athoufand thanks to his honour Mr Booby, who 
- did not intend. their obligations to him fhould ceafe 
here; for ordering his man to produce a cloak-bag. 
which he had caufed.to be brought from Lady Booby’s 
on purpole, he defired the Juitice that he might have 


\ 


jofeph with him into a room; where ordering his fers 


vant to take out a fuit of Its own clothes, with linen. 


and other neceffaries, he left Jofeph to drefs himfelf, 
who not knowing the caufe of all this civility, excu- 
fed his accepting fuch a favour, as long as decently he 
could. Whiltt Jofeph was drefling, the Squire repaired 
to the Juftice, whom he found talking with Fanny; 
for during the.examination, fhe had flopped her hat 
over. her eyes, which were alfo bathed in tears, and 
had by that means concealed from his Worthip what. 
might perhaps have rendered the arrival of Mr Booby: 
unneceflary, at leaft for herfelf. The Juftice no fooner 


faw her countenance cleared up, and her bright eyes — 


fhining thro” her tears, than. he fecretly curled him- 
felf for having ever thought of Bridewell for her. He. 
would willingly have fent his own wife thither, to have 
had Fanny in her place. And conceiving almolt at 
the fame inftant defires and {chemes to accomplifhthem,. 
he employed the minutes. while the Squire was abfent 
with Jofeph, in afluring her how forry he was for ha- 
ving treated her fo roughly before he knew her merit; 
and told her, that fince Lady Booby was unwilling that 
fhe thould fettle-in her parith, fhe was heartily welcome 
to. his, where he promifed her his protection, addings 
that he would take Jofeph and her into his own family, 
if the liked; which affurance he confirmed with 4 
{queeze by the hand. She thanked him very kindly, 
and faid, * She would acquaint Jofeph with the of- 
‘ fer, which he would certainly be glad to accept; 
* for that Lady: Booby was angry with them both; 
* though fhe did not know either had done.any sr 
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to offend her: but imputed it to Madam Slipflop, — 
who had always been her enemy. 
The {quire now returned, and prevented any farther 


~ continuance of this canverfation; and the Juftice, out 


of a pretended refpeé& to his gueft, but in reality from 
an.apprehenfion of arival, (for he knew nothing of 
his marriage), ordered Eanny into the kitchen, whi- 
ther fhe gladly retired; nor did the Squire, who de- © 
clined the trouble of explaining the whole matter, op- — 
pofe it. , 

-It would be unneceflary, if I was able, which indeed 
I am not, to relate the converfation between thofe two 
gentlemen, which rolled, as I have been informed, en- 
tirely on the fubject of horfe-racing. Jofeph was foon 
dreffed in the plaineft drefs he could find, which was a 
blue coat and breeches, with a gold edging, and a red 
waiftcoat with the fame: and as this fuit, which was 
rather too large for the Squire, exactly fitted him; fo 
he became it fo well, and looked fo genteel, that no 
perfon. would have doubted its being as well adapted 
to his quality as his fhape: nor have fufpeéted, as one 
might, when my Lord , or Sir , or Mr ‘ 
appear in lace or embroidery, that the tailor’s man 
wore thofe cloaths home on his back, which he fhould 
have carried under his arm. 

The Squire now took leave of the Juftice, and call- 
ing for Fanny, made her and Jofeph, againft their 
wills, get into the coach with him, which he then or- 
dered to drive to Lady Bonby’s.—It had moved a few 
yards only, when the Squire afked Jofeph, if he knew | 
who that man was crofling the field; for, added he, 
I never faw any one take fuch ftrides before. Jofeph 
anfwered eagerly, * O Sir, it is parfon Adams,’—* O 
‘ la, indeed, and {0 it is, faid Fanny; * poor man, he 
‘ is coming to do what he could for us. Well, he is the 
‘ worthieft beft-natured creature.’ * Ay,’ faid Jofeph, 
© God blefs him; for there is not fuch another in the 
‘ univerfe.’ ‘ The beft creature living fure,’ cries 
Fanny. ‘ Is he?’ fays the Squire, ‘ then I am refol- 
* ved to have the beft creature living in my coach; 
and fo faying, he ordered it to ftop, whilft Jofeph, at 
his requeft, hollowed to the parfon, who well know- | 
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—  fuch.’ The Squire told her, he knew his obligation 
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ing his voice, made all the hafte imaginable, and foon 
came up with them. He was defired by. the mafter, 
who could fcarce refrain from laughter at his figure, 
to mount into the coach, which he with many thanks 
refufed, faying, He could walk by its fide, and he'd 


warrant he'd keep up with it: but he was at length | 


over-prevailed on. The Squire now acquainted Jo- 
feph with his marriage; but he might have fpared 
himfelf that labour; for his fervant, whilft Jofeph 


was dreffing, had performed that office before. He . 
continued to exprefs the vaft happinefs he enjoyed in- 
his filter, and the value he had for all who belonged 
to her. Jofeph made many bows, and exprefléd as. 


many acknowledgments; and parfon Adams, who now 
firft perceived Jofeph’s new apparel, burft into tears. 
with joy, and fell to rubbing his hands and {napping 
his fingers, as if he had been mad.. 

They were now arrived at the Lady Booby’s, and: 
the Squire, defiring them to wait a moment in the 
court, walked in to his aunt, and calling her out. from. 
his wife, acquainted her with Jofeph’s arrival; fay 


ing, ‘ Madam, as I have married a virtuous and: wore 


‘ thy woman, I am refolved to own her relations, 
‘ and fhew them all a proper refpect: I fhal!l think 
‘ myfelf therefore inGnitely obliged to all mine, who 
¢ will do the fame. It is.true, her brother hath been 
¢ your fervant, but he is now become my brother; 
* and I have one happinefs, that neither his characery. 
¢ his behaviour, or appearance, give me any reafon to 
‘ be alhamed of calling him fo. In fhort, he is now 
« below dreffed like a gentleman, in which light I - 
« tend he fhall hereafter be feen: and you will oblige 
* me beyond expreffion, if you will admit him to be of 
‘ our party: for I know it will give great pleafure to- 
« my wife, though fhe will.not mention it.’ 

This was a ftroke of fortune beyond the Lady Boo» 


by’s hopes or expectation; fhe anfwered him eagerly, - 


¢ Nephew, you know how eafily I am prevailed on to 
‘ do any thing which Jofeph Andrews defires———— 
< Phoo, I mean which you defire me; and as he is now 
¢ your relation, I cannot refufe to entertain him as 


te 


1 
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to her for her compliance; and going three fteps, re- 

_turned, and told her, he had one more favour, which 
he believed fhe would eafily grant, as fhe had accorded 
him the former. ‘ There is a young woman’ 
‘ Nephew,’ fays the, § don’t let my gocd-nature make 
you defire, as‘is too communtly the cafe, to impofe 
on me: nor think, becaufe Ihave with fo much con- 
deicenfion, agreed to futter your brother-in-law to 
-come to my table, that I will fubmit to the company 
of all my fervants, and all the dirty trollups in the 
country.’ * Madam,’ anfwered the Squire, ‘ I be- . 
jheve you never faw this young creature. I never 
beheld fuch fweetnefs and innocence, joined with 
fuch‘beauty, and withal fo genteel” * Upon my 
foul, I won’t admit her,’ replied the Lady in a paffions 
the whole world fhan’t prevail on me. I refent even 
* the defire as an affront, and’ The Squire, who 
knew her inflexibility, inter rupted her, by alking pare . 
don, and promifing not to mention it more. He then 
‘returned to Jofeph, and fhe to Pamela. He took Jo- 
feph afide, and. told him he would carry him to his 
fitter ; but could not prevail as yet for Fanny. Jofeph 
begged that he might fee his filter alone, and then be 
with his Fanny; but the Squire, knowing ‘the plea- 
fure his wife would have in her brother’s company, 
would not admit it, telling Jofeph there would be no- 
thing in fo fhort an abfence from Fanny, whillt he was 
affured of-her fafety; adding, he hoped he could not 
eafily quit a filter whom he had not feen fo long, and — 
who fg tenderly loved him. Jofeph immediately com- 
plied; for, indeed, no brother could love a fitter more; 
and recommendiig Fanny, who rejoiced that fhe was - 
not to go betore Lady Booby, to the care of Mr A- 
dams, he attended the Squire up ftairs, whilft Fanny 
repaired with the parfon to his own houfe, where the 
herlelf fecure of a kind réception, - 
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C H A P. IV. 
Of which you are defired to read no more than you like. 


T HE meeting between Jofeph and Pamela was: 


not without tears of joy on both fides; and 

their embraces were full of tendernefs and affeéction. 
They were however regarded with much more plea- 
fure by the nephew than by the aunt, to whofe flame 
they were fuel only; and being aflifted by the addition 
of drefs, which was indeed not wanted to fet off the 
lively colours in which Nature had drawn health, 
ftrength, comelinefs, and youth. In the afternoon, 
Jofeph, at their requett, entertained them with an ac> 
count of his adventures; nor could Lady Booby con- 
ceal her diffatisfaGtion at thofe parts in which Fanny 
was concerned, efpecially when Mr Booby launched 
forth into fuch rapturous praifes of her beauty. She 
faid, applying to her niece, That {he wondered her ne- 
phew, who had pretended to marry for love, fhould 
think fuch a fubje@ proper to amuile his wife with; 
adding, that for her part, fhe fhould be jealous of a 
hufband who {poke fo warmly in praife of another 
woman. Pamela anfwered, Indeed fhe thouglit the 
_ had caufe: but it was an inftance of Mr Booby’s apt+ 
“nefs to fee more beauty in women than they were mif- 
trefles of. At which words both the women fixed their 
eyes on two looking-glailes ; and Lady Booby replied, 
That men were, in the general, very ill judges of 
beauty: and then, whilit both contemplated only their 
own taces, they paid a crofs compliment to each other’s 


charms. When the hour of relt approached, which | 


the lady of the houfe deferred as long as decently the 
could, fhe informed Joicph (whoin for the future we 
fhall call Mr Jofeph, he having as good a title.to that 
appellation as many others, I mean that incontefted 
one of good clothes) that fhe had ordered a bed to be 
provided fot. him. He declined this favour to his ut- 
-moft; for his heart had long been with his Fanay; 
but fhe infifted on his accepting it, alledging, that 
the parifh had no proper accommodation for fuch 4 


perfon as he was now to efteem himielf, These 
I 3 an 
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and. his lady both joining with her, Mr Jofeph was at 
laft forced to give over his defign of viliting Fanny 
that evening, who, on her fide, as impatiently ex- 
pected him till midnight, when, in ccmplaifance to 
Mr Adams’s family, who had fat up two hours out of 
refpect to her, the retired to bed, but not to fleep; the 
thought of her love kept her waking, and his not res . 
turning according to his promife filled her with unea- 
fiefs; of which, however, fhe could not aiign any 
other caufe than merely that of being abfent from 
him. ° 

Mr Jofeph rofe early in the morning, and vifited 
her in whom his foul delighted. She no fooner heard 


kis voice in the parfon’s parlour, than fhe Jeapt trom 


her bed, aud drefling herfelfin a few minutes, went 


‘down to him, . They pailed two hours with inespref- 


fible happinefs together, and then having appointed 
Monday, by Mr Adams's permiflion, for their macri- 
age, Mr Jofeph returned, according to his promife, 
to breakfait at the Lady Booby’s, with whoie behavi- 
eur fince the evening we fhall now acquaint the rea- 
der. | 
_ She was no fooner retired to her chamber. than the 


| afked Slipflop what fhe thought of this wonderful crea- 


ture her nephew had married. ‘ Madam!’ taid Slipilop, | 
not yet fufficiently underftanding what an{wer the was 
to make. ‘ I afk you,’ anfwered the Lady, ‘ what you 


“¢ think of the dowdy, my niece J think [ am to call 


* her? Shipflop, wanting no further hint, began to 
pull her to pieces, and fo miferably defaced her, that. ic 
would have been impoflible for any one to have known 
the perfon. The Lady gave her all the afliftance the 
could, and ended with ifaying,—* I think, Slipflop, 
* you~have done her juftice; but yet, bad. as fhe is, 


'€ fhe is an angel compared to this Fanny.’ Slipflop 


then fell on Fanny, whom the hacked and hewed in the 


, ike barbarous manner, concluding with an obfervation 


that there was always fomething in thofe low-life crea- 
tures which muft eternallydiftinguith them frum their 
betters. * Really,’ faid the Lady, ‘1 think there is one 
* exception to your rule: | am certain you may guefs 
*- who : mean,’ * Not J, upon my word, Madam,’ faid 
> Vou. VI. Dd ©  $tipdlop, 
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Slipflop. ‘ I mean a young fellow; fure you are 
‘ the dulleft wretch,’ faid the Lady. ——* © la! [ 
am indeed._—-Yes truly, Madam, he is an accef- 
fion,’ an{wered Slipflop.——* Ay, is he not, Slip- 
flop?’ returned the Lady. ‘ Is he not fo genteel 
that a prince might without a blufh acknowledge 
him. for his fon? His behaviour is fuch that would 
not fhame the beft education. He borrows from his 
{tation a condefcenfion in every thing to his fuperi- 
ors, yet unattended by that mean fervility which is 
called good behaviour in fuch perfons. Every thing 
he doth, hath no mark of the bafe motive of fear, 
but vifibly fhews fome refpeé& and gratitude, and 
carries with it the perfuafion of love —And then 
for his virtues; fuch piety to his parents, fuch ten- 
der affection to his filter, fuch integrity in his friend- 
fhip, fuch bravery, fuch goodnefs, that -if he had 
been born a gentleman, his wife would have poflef- 
‘ fed the moft invaluable bleffing.’ * To be ture, 
* Ma’am,’ faid Slipflop—* But as he is,’ anfwered 
the Lady, ‘if he had athoufand more good qualities, 
* it muft render a woman of failion contemptible 
* even to be fufpected of thinking of him ; yes, I thould 
* defpife myfelf for fuch a thought.’ * To be fure, 
¢ Ma’am,’ faid Slipflop.—* And why to be fure:? re- 
plied the Lady; ‘ thou art always: one’s echo. Is he 
* not more worthy of affection, than a dirty country 
clown, though born of a family as old as the flood, 
or an idle worthlefs rake, or little puifne beau of 
quality? And yet thefe we muft condemn ourfelves 
to, in order to avoid the cenfure of the world; to 
fhun the contempt of others, we muft ally ourfelves 
to thofe we defpife: we mutt prefer birth, title, and 
fortune, to real merit. It is a tyranny of cuftom, a ty- 
ranny we muft comply with : for we people of fathion 
are the flaves of cuftom.’ ‘ Marry come up!’ faid Slip- 
flop, who now wel! knew which party to take, ¢ if 1 was. 
¢ a woman of your Ladyfhip’s fortune and quality, I 
* would be a flave to nobody.’ * Me,’ faid the Lady, 
¢ I am fpeaking if a young woman of fathion, who 
* had feen nothing of the world, fhould bappen to 


* like fuch a fellow.—Me, indeed! 1 hope thou doft 
Noy . | | ‘ pot 
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~ ‘ not imagine’———* No, Ma'am, to be fure,’ cries 
Slipflop ‘No! what no?’ cries the Lady. ‘ Thou 
‘art always ready to anfwer, before thou haft heard 
one. So far [ mutt allow, he is a charming fellow. 
Me, indeed! No, Slipflop, all thoughrs of men are 
over with me,—1] have loft a huiband who—but if [ 
fhould refle&, [ fhould run mad.—My future eafe 
mut depend upon forgettfulnefs. Slipflop, let me hear 
fome of thy nonfenfe to turn my thoughts another 
‘way. What dolt thou think of Mr Andrews?’ Why, 
I think,’ fays Slipflop, * he is the handfomeft, moit 
propereft man I ever faw ; and if I was a lady of the 
greateft degree it would be well for fome folks. Your 
Ladythip may talk of cuftom if you pleate, but Iam 
condous there isto more comparifor between young 
‘Mr Andrews, and moft of the young gentlemen who 
come to your Ladyfhip’s houfe in London ; a parcel 
of whipper-{napper {parks : I would fooner marry 
our old parfon Adams: never tell me what people 
fay, whilit fam happy in the arms of him 1 love. . 
‘Some folks rail againft other folks, becaufe other 
folks have what fome folks would be glad of” —— 
And fo,’ anfwered the Lady, ‘if you was a woman 
of condition, you would really marry Mr Andrews ?? 
—‘* Yes, I aflure your Ladyhhip,’ replied Sltpflop, * if 
_¢ he would have me.’ * Fool, idiot,’ cries the Lady, 
* ifhe would have a woman of fafhion ! ‘is that a que 
‘ ftion?? * No truly, Madam,’ faid Slipflop, ‘I believe 
* it would be none if Fanny were out of the way ; and 
‘ Iam confidous if I was in your Ladythip’s place 
« and liked Mr Jofeph Andrews, fhe fhould not ftay 
* in the parifh a moment. Jam fure Lawyer Scout 
* would fend her packing if your Ladyfhip would but 
‘fay the word’ This laft fpeech of Slipflop raifed a © 
tempeft in the mind of her miltrefs. She, feared Scout 
had betrayed her, or rather that fhe had betrayed her- 
felf. After fome filence, and a double change of her 
complexion, firft to pale, and then to red, the fpoke 
thus: ‘ Lam aftonifhed at the liberty you give your 
* tongue. Would you infinuate, that I employed Scout 
* againit this wench, on the account of the fellow 2 
© La, Ma'am,’ faid Slipflop, wanes out of her wits, 
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I affaffinate fuch athing !? «I think you dare not’ 


anfwered the Lady. ‘] betieve my condudé may defy 


‘ 
£ 
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malice itfelf to alert fo curfed a flander. IF I had ever 
difcovered any wantonnefs, any lightnefs in my be- 
haviour ; if [ had followed the example of fome whom 
thou hatt, I believe, feen, in allowing myfelf indecent 
hberties, even with a hufband; but the dear man 
who is gone,’ (here fhe began to fob) ‘ was he alive 
again,’ (then fhe produced tears) ‘ could not upbraid 
me with any one act of tendernefs or prffion. No, 
Slipflop, all the time [ cohabited with him, he nes 
ver obtained even a kifs from me, without my exe 
preffing reluétance in the granting it. I am fure 
he himfeif never fufpetted how much I loved him. 
—Since his death, thou knoweft, though it is almok 
fix weeks (it wants but a day) ago, I have not ad- 
mitted one vilitor, ti!l this fool my nephew arrived. 
1 have confined myfelf quite to one party of friends 
And can fuch a conduét as this fear to be are 
raigned? To be accufed not only of a paffion whick 
I have always defpifed, but of fixing it on fuch an 
obje&; a creature fo much beneath my notice. ——’ 
———Upon my word, Madam,’ fays Slipflop, 
I do not underRtand your Ladyfhip, nor know I 
any thing of the matter”——‘ I believe indeed thou 
dot not underftand me.—-Thofe are delicacies which 
exilt only in fuperior minds ; thy coarfe ideas can- 
not comprehend them. Thou art a low creature, 
of the Andrews breed, a reptile of a lower order, 
a weed that grows in the common garden of the 
creation.'—* | affure your Ladyfhip,’ fays Slipflop, 


whofe paffions were almoft of as high an order as her 
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“Lady’s, ‘ ] have no more todo with Common. Garden 


than other folks. Really, your Ladyfhip talks of 
fervants as if they were not born of the Chriftian 
fpccious. Servants have flefh and blood as well as 
quality ; and Mr Andrews himfelf is a proof that 
they have as good, if not better. And for my own 
part, I can’t perceive my Dears * are coarfer than 
other people’s; { am fure, if Mr Andrews was & 
dear of mine, I fhould not be afhamed of him in 
* Meaning perhaps ideas: 
_ * come 
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company. with gentlemen; for whoever hath feen_ 
-him in his new cloaths, mult confefs he looks as - 
- much-like a gentleman as any body. Coarle, quo- 
tha! I can’t bear to hear the poor young fellow 
run down neither; for I will fay this, 1 never heard. 
hitn jay an ill word-of any body in his lite. lam 
fure his coarfenefs doth not ly in his heart; for he 
is the beft-natured man in the world; and as for 
his fkin, it is no coarfer than other people’s, | am 
fure. His bofom, when a boy, was as white as dri- 
ven‘ {now : and where it is not covered with hairs, © 
is fo fil]. Ifakins! if I was Mrs Andrews, with a 
hundred a-year, { fhould not envy the belt fhe who 
wears a head. A woman that could not be happy 
with fuch a man, ought never to be fo: for if he 
ean’t make a woman happy, I never yet beheld the 
man who could. I fay again, I wifh I was a great 
‘lady for his fake; 1 believe when I had made a gen- 
tleman of -him, he’d behave fo, that nobody fhould 
deprecate what 1 had done; and I fancy few would 
venture to tel] him he was no gentleman to his face, 
‘ nor to mine neither.’ At which words, taking up 
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' the candles, fhe afked her miltrefs, who had been 


fome time in her bed, if fhe had any farther com- 
mands; who mildly anfwered fhe had none; and tell- 
ing her fhe was a comical creature, bid her good 
Dight. . 


CHAP. VIL 


Philofophical reflections, thé like not to be found in ang 
fight French romance. Mr Booby’s grave advice te 
Fofeph, and Fanny’s encounter with a beau. : 


ABIT, my good reader, hath fo vaft a preva- 

lence over the human mind, that there is {carce 
any thing too ftrange or too {trong to be aflerted of it. 
The ttory of the mifer, who, from long accuftoming 
to cheat others, came at laft to cheat himfelf, and with 
great delight and triumph picked his own pockct of 
a guinea to convey to his hoard, is not: impoflible 
or improbable, In like manner it fares with the 
practicers of deceit, who, from having long decei- 
; d 3 ved 
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ved their acquaintance, gain at laft a power of detei2 
ving themfelves, and acquire that very opinion (how- 
ever falfe) of their own abilities, excellence, and vir 
tues, into which they have for years perhaps endea- 
voured to betray their neighbours. Now, reader, 
to apply this obfervation to my prefent purpofe; 
thou moft know, that as the paffion generally called 
Jove, exercifes moft of the talents of the female or 
fair world; fo in this they now and then difcover a 
fmall inclination ta deceit; for which thou wilt not 
be angry with the beautiful creatures, when thou hatt 
eonfidered, that at the age of feven, or fomething 
earlier, Mifs is inftru@ted by her mother, that mafter 
is avery monftrous kind of animal, who will, if fhe 
duffers him ,to come too near her, infallibly eat her 
up, and grind her to pieces. That {0 far from kifling 
or toying with him of her own accord, fhe muft not 
admit him to toy or kifs with her. And laftly, that 
fhe muft never have any affection towards him; 
for, if the fhould, all her friends in petticoats would 
efteem her a traitrefs, point at her, and hunt her out 
of their fociety. Thefe impreflions being firlt re- 
ceived, are farther and deeper inculeated by their 
ichool-miftrefles and companions; fo that by the age 
of ten they have contraéted fuch a dread and abe 
horrence of the above-named moniter, that, when- 
ever they fee him, they fly from him as the innocent 
hare doth from the greyhound. . Hence, to the age 
of fourteen or fifteen, they entertain a mighty an- 
tipathy to mafier, they refolve, and frequently pro- 
fefs, that they will never have ‘any commerce with 
him, and entertain fond hopes of pafling their hives 
out of his reach, of the poffibility of which they 
have, fo vifible an example in their good maiden aunt. 
But when they arrive at this period, and have now 
paffed their fecond climacteric, when their wifdom, 
grown riper, begins to fee a little farther, and from 
almoft daily falling in malter’s way, to apprehend 
the great difficulty of keeping out of it; and when 
they obferve him look often at them, and fome- 
tines very eagerly and earneftly too, (for the moniter 
feldom takes any notice of them till at this ag) 
, . they 
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they then begin to think of their danger; and as they 
perceive they cannot eafily avoid him, the wifer pars 
bethink themfelves of providing by other means for 
their fecurity. ‘They endeavour by all the methods 
they ¢an invent to render themfelves fo amiable in 
his eyes, that he might have no inclination to hurt 
them; in which they generally fucceed fo well, that 
his eyes, by frequent languifhing, foon lJeflen their 
idea of his fiercenefs, and fo far abate their fears, 
that they venture to parly with him; and when they 
perceive him fo different from what he hath been de- 
{cribed, all gentlenefs, foftnefs, kindnefs, tendernefs, 
fondnefs, their dreadful, apprehenfions vanifh in a . 
moment; and now, (it being ufual with the humaa 
mind to fkip from one-extreme to its oppofite, as eas 
fily, and almoft as fuddenly, as a bird from one 
bough to another ;) love in{ftantly fucceeds to fear. 
But as it happens to perfons who have in their ine 
fancy been thoroughtly frightened with certain no 
perfons called ghotts, that they retain their dread of 
thofe beings, after they are convinced that there are 
no fuch things; fo thefe young: ladies, tho’ they no 
Jonger apprehend devouring, cannot fo entirely thake 
off all that hath been inftilled into them; they flill 
entertain the idea of that cenfure which was fo ftrong- 
ly imprinted on their tender minds, to which the de- 
clarations of abhorrence they eyery day hear from 
their companions greatly contributed, To avoid this 
cenfure therefore, is now their only care; for which 
purpofe they ftill pretend the fame averfion to the 
monfter; and the more they love him, the more 
ardently they counterfeit the antipathy. By the con: 
tinval and conftant practice of which deceit on others, 
they at length rmpofe on themfelves, and really be 
lieve they hate what they love. Thus indeed it hap- 
pened to lady Booby, who loved Jofeph long bes 
fore fhe knew it; and now loved him-much mort 
than fhe fufpected. She had indeed, from the tinre 
of his fifter’s arrival in the quality of her niece, and 


* from the inftant fhe viewed him in the drefs and cha- 


vacter of a gentleman, begun to conceive fecreily a 
| Be | | defign 
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defign which love had concealed from herlelf, tila 


dream betrayed it to her. : 


She had no fooner rifen than fhe fent for her ne | 


phew; when he came to her, after many compli- - 
- ments on his choice, fhe told him,’ He might per- 


ceive in her condefcenfion to admit her own fervant | 
to her table, that fhe looked on the family of An- 


drews as his relations, and indeed hers;.and as he 


had- married into fuch a family, it became him to. 
endeavour by all methods to raife it as much as. 


poflible. At length fhe advifed him to ufe all his 
art to diffluade Jofeph from his intended match, 


which would ftill enlarge his relation to meannefs . 


and poverty; concluding, that by a commiffion in 


the army, or fome other genteel employment, he - 


might foon put young Mr Andrews on the foot of 
a gentleman; and that being once done, his accom- 
plilhments might quickly gain him an alliance, which 
would not be to their difcredit. 

Her nephew heartily embraced this propofal; and 
finding Mr Jofeph with his wife, at his return to her 
chamber, he immediately began thus: ‘ My love to 
my dear Pamela, brother, will extend to all! her re- 


a 


have given you fome early teftimonies of this, and 
fhall continue to,give you daily more. You will 
excufe me therefore, brother, if my concern for your 
intereft makes me mention what may be, perhaps, 
difagreeable to you to hear: but I muft infift upon 
it, that if you have any value for my alliance or my 


ing farther with a girl, who is, as you are a relation 
of mine, fo much beneath .you. [ know there may 
be at firft fome difficulty in your compliance, but 
that will daily diminith; and you will in the end fia- 
cerely thank me for my advice. I own, indeed, the 
girl is handfome: but beauty alone is a poor ingre- 


| riage. ‘ Sir,’ faid Jofeph, ‘ I aflure you her beauty 
which that young creature is not poffeffed of.’  * As 


* to 


é 


lations; nor fhall 1 fhew them lefs refpeé than if I. 
had married into the family of a duke. I hopel 


triendfhip, you will decline any thoughts of engag- 


dient, and will make but an uncomfortable mare 


is her leaft perfection; nor. do I know a virtue ~ 
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to her virtues,’ anfwered ‘Mr Booby, * you car 
be yet but a flender judge of them: but if the had 
never fo many, you will find her equal in thefe 
ameng her fuperiors in birth and fortune, which 
now you are to elteem on a footing with yourfelfs 
at Jeaft I will take care they fhall thortly be fo, un- 
lefs you prevent me by degrading yourfelf with 
fuch a match; a match [| have hardly patience to 
think of; and which would break the hearts of 
your parents, who now rejoice in the expectation of 
feeing you make a figure in the world.” * | know 
not,’ replied Jofeph, * that my parents have any 
power over my inclinations; nor am I obliged to 
facrifice my happinefs tu their whim or ambition ¢ 
betides, I thall be very forry to fee, that the unex- 
pected advancement of my fiiter fhould fo fuddenly - 
infptre them with this wicked pride, and make them 
detpife their equals, Iam refolved on no account 
to quit my dear Fanny,-no, tho’ I couid ratie her as 
high above her prefent {tation as you have raifed my. 
fitter? * Your filter, as well as myielf,’ faid Booby; 
are greatly obliged to you for the compartion : but, 
Sir, fhe is not worthy to be compared in beauty to 
my Pamela; nor bath fhe half her merit. And be- 
fides, Sir, as you civilly throw my marriage with 
your filter in my teeth, I muft teach you the: wide 
difference between us: my fortune enabled me to 
pleafe myfelf; and it would have been as overs 
grown a folly in me to have omitted it, as in you to 
do it.’ * My fortune enables me to pleafe myfelf 
likewife,’ faid Jofeph; ‘ for all my pleafure is cen- 
tred in Fanny; and whilft I have health, I fhall be 
able to fupport her with my labour in that ftation — 
to which fhe was born, and with which fhe is con- 
tent.? * Brother,’ faid Pamela, * Mr Booby ad- 
vifes you as a friend; and, no doubt, my papa and 
mamma will be of his opinion, and will have great 
reafon to be angry with you for deftroying what 
his goodnefs hath done, and throwing down our 
family again, after-he hath raifed it. It would be- 
come you better, brother, to pray for the aflitance 
¢ of grace againit {uch a paflion than to indulge it.’—~ 
¢ Sure, 
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* Sure, fifter, you are not in earneft; I am fure the 
‘is your equal at leaft.——‘ She was my equal? 
anfwered Pamela, * but Iam no longer Pamela An- 
‘ drews, 1 am now this gentleman’s lady. and as fuch 
€ am above ber—lI hope I fhail never behave with an 
‘ unbecoming pride; but at the fame time, I fhall 
* always endeavour to know myfelf, and queftion not 
¢ 


the aflutance of grace to that purpofe.’ They were . 


now {umimoned to breakfalt, and thus ended, their dif: 
courle for the prefent, very little to the fatisfaction of 
any of the parties. 

. Fauny was now walking in an avenue at fome 
diftance from the houfe, where Jofeph had promifed 
to take the firit opportunity of coming to her. She 
had not a fhilling in the world, and shad fubfifted 
ever fince her return, entircly on the charity of Parfon 
Adams. A young gentleman, atrended by many fers 
vants, came up to her, and afked her if that was not 
the Lady Bouby’s houfe before him? This indeed he 
well knew, but had framed the quettion for no other 
reafon than to make her look up, and difcover if her 
face was equal to the delicacy pf her fhape. He no 
fooner faw it, than he was ftruck with amazement. 
He ftopt his horfe, and fwore fhe was the moft beau 


tiful creature he ever beheld: then inftantly alight- 


ing, and delivering his horfe to his fervant, he rapt 
out half a dozen oaths that he would kifs her; to 
which fhe at firft fubmitted, begging he wonld not 
be rude: but he was not fatisfied with the civility of a 
falute, nor even with the rudeft attack he could make 
, on her lips, but caught her in his arms, and endeas 
voured to kifs her breafts, which with all her ftrength 
fhe refifed, and, as our fpark was not of the Hercu- 
lean race, with fome difficulty prevented. The young 
gentleman being foon out of breath in the ftruggle, 
quitted her, and, remounting his horfe, called one 
his fervants to him, whom he ordered to ftay behind 
with her, and make her any offers whatever, to pre- 
vail on her to return home with him in the evening ; 
and to affure her he would take her into keeping. He 
-then rode on with his other fervants, and arrived he 
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the lady’s houfe, to whom he was a diftant relation, 
and was come to pay a vilit. 

The trufty fellow, who was employed in an office 
he had. long been accuftomed to, difcharged his part 
with all the fidelity and dexterity imaginable; but. to 
no purpofe. She was entirely deaf to his. offers, and 
rejected them with the utmoit difdain. At laft the 
pimp, who had perhaps more warm blood about him 
than his mafter, began to foiicit for himtelf; he told 
her, though he was a fervant, he was a man of fome 
fortune, which he would make her miftrets of 
and this without any infult to her virtue, for that he 
would marry her. She anfwered, if his mafter him- 
felf, or the greateft Jord in the land, would marry 
her, fhe would refufe him. At length being weary 


* with perfuafions, and on fire with-charms which 


would have almoft kindled a flame in the bofom of 
an ancient philofopher, or modern divine, he faftened 
his horfe to the ground, and attacked her with much 
more force than the gentleman had exerted. Pocr 
Fanny would not have been able to refift his rudenefs 
along time; but the deity, who prefides over chaite 
Jove, fent her Jofeph to her affifance. He no fooner* 


_ came within fight, and perceived her fltruggling with 


aman, than like a cannon ball, or like lightning, or 
any thing that is fwifter, if any thing be, he ran to- 
wards her, and coming up juft as the ravifher. had 
torn her handkerchief from her breaft, before his lips 
had touched that feat of innocence and blifs, he dealt 
him fo lufty a blow n that part of his neck which a 
rope would have become with the utmoft propriety, 
that the fellow Maggered backwards, and perceiving 
he had to do with jomething rougher than the little, 


_ tender, trembling hand of Fanny, he quitted her,. 


and turning about faw his rival, with firé flafhing from 
his eyes, again ready to affail him; and indeed before 
he could well defend himfelf, or return the firft blow, 
received a fecond, which, had it fallen on that 
part of the ftomach to which it was direéted, would 
have been probably the laft he would have had any 
occafion for; but.the ravifher lifting up his hand, 
drove the blow upwards to his mouth, whence it dil- 


- lodged three of his teeth; and now not conceiving 


t ; " any 
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any extraordinary affection for the beauty of Jofeph’s ie 
perfon, nor being extremely pleafed with this method 1! 
of falutation, he colle&ed aJl his force, and aimeda © 
blow at Jofeph’s breaft, which he artfully parry'’d with 
one fift, fo that it loft its force entirely in air: and = @! 
ftepping one foot backward, he darted his fit fo = © 
fiercely at his enemy, that had he not caught it in his = **: 
hand (for he was a boxer of no inferior fame) it mut = #4 
have tumbled him on the ground. And now the rae = 2° 
vifher meditated another blow, which he aimed at Re 
that part of the breaft where the heart is lodged; Joe 9 
feph did-not.catch it as before, yet fo prevented: its 
aim, that it fell dire@ly on his nofe, but with abated = 
force. Jofeph then moving both fit and foot forwards = 
at the fame time, threw his head fo dexteroufly into =" 
the ftomach of the ravifher, that he fell a Jifelefslump =“ 
on the field, where he lay many minutes breathlefs = 5« 
‘and motionlefs. . ~ BUR 
When Fanny faw-her Jofeph receive a blow io his = 
face, and blood running in a ttream from him, fhe 0 
began to tear her hair, and invoke all human and di- ea 
vine power to his affittance. She was not, however, = 
Jong under this affliGion, before Jofeph nese cone - fth 
quered his enemy, ran to her, and aflured her he was 3 
not hurt; the then inkantly fell on her knees, and cu 
- thanked Gop that he had made Jofeph the meansof =" 
her refcue, and at the fame time preferved him from Whi 
being injured in attempting it. She offered with hee — fan 
haudkerchief to Line his blood from his face; bat he Fis 4 
feeing his rival aftempting to recover his legs, tarned (er 
to’him, and afked him if he had enough; to which bun 
the other anfwered, he had; for he believed he had ae 
fought with the devil, inftead of a man; and loofening eh 
his horfe. faid he fhould not have attempted the 
wench if he had known fhe had been fo well provided be 


for. 


Fanny now begged Jofeph to return with her to M, 
Parfon Adams, and to promife that he would leave i 


Her no more; thefe were propofitions fo agreeable to 


€ Joteph, that, had he beard them, he would have gi- T 


ven an immediate aflent; but indeed his eyes were 


row his only fenfe; for you may remember, reader, 
2 that ON 
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that the ravifher had tore her handkerchief from 
Fanny’s neck, by which he had difcovered fuch a 
fight, that Jofeph hath declared all the ftatues he 
ever beheld, were fo much inferior to it in beauty, 
that it was more capable of converting a man into 
a ftatue, than of being imitated dy the greatelt mafter 
of that art. This modelt creature, whom no warmth 


- in fummer could ever induce to expofe her charms to 


the wanton fun, a modelty to which perhaps they 
owed their inconceivable whitenefs, had ttood many 
minutes bare-necked in the prefence of Joleph, before 
her apprehenfion of his danger, and the horror of 
feeing his blood, would fuffer her once to reflect on 


- what concerned herfelf; till avlaft, when the caufe 


of her concern had vanilhed, an admiration at his {i- 
lence, together with obierving the fixed pofition ‘of 
his eyes, produced an. idea in the lovely maid, which 
brought more blood into her face than had flowed 
from Jofeph’s nottrils. The faowy hue of her bo- 
fom was likewife exchanged to vermilion at the in- 
ftant when fhe clapped her handkerchief round her neck. 
Jofeph faw the uneafinets that the fuffered, and imme- 
diately removed his eyes from an object, in furvey- 
ing which he had felt the greateft delight which the 
organs of fight were capable of conveying to his foul. 
So great was his fear of offending her, and fo truly 
did his paflion.for her deferve the noble name of love. 

Fanny being recovered from her confufion, which 


‘was almolt equalled by what Jofeph had felt from 


obferving it, again mentioned her requeft; this was 
inftantly and gladly complied with, and together they 
croffed two or three fields, which brought them to 
the habitation of Mr Adains. 


C H A P. VIITL. 


A difcourfe which happened between Mr Adams, Mrs 
Adams, Jofeph, and Fanny, with fome behavisur of 
Mr Adami, which would be calied by fome few rea- 
ders very low, abfurd, and unnatural. 


HE parfon and his wife had juft ended a long 
difpate when the. lovers came to the door. 
Indeed this young§ couple had been the fubjedt of 
Vou. Vi. Ee the 
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the difpute; for Mrs Adams was one .of thofe pru- 
dent people who never do any thing to injure their 
families, or perhaps one of thofe goad mothers who 
would even ftretch their confcience to ferve their 
children, She had Jong entertained hopes of feeing 
her eldeft daughter fucceed Mrs Slipflop, and of 
making her fecond fon an excifeman by Lady Booby’s 
interelt. Thefe were expectations fhe could not en- 
dure the thonglits of quitting, and was therefore very 
wneafy to fee her hufband fo refolute to oppofe the 
Lady’s intentions in Fahny’s affair. She told him, 
it behoved every man to take the firft care-of his 
family; that he had a wife and fix children, the 
maintaining and providing for whom would be bufi- 
nefs enough for him without intermeddling in other 
folks affairs: that he had always preached up fub. 
miffion to fuperiors, and would do ill to give an 
example of the contrary behaviour in his-own cons 
duc ; that if Lady Booby did wrong fhe muft an- 
fwer for it herfelf, and the fin would not ly at their 
door; that Fanny, had been a fervant, and bred 
up in the Lady’s own family, and confequently the 
-muft have known more of her than they did; and 
it was very improbable, if fhe had behaved her- 
felf well, that the Lady would have been fo bitterly 


to think well of ‘her becaufe the was hand{fome, 
but handfome women were often no better than 
they fhould ‘be; that Gop made ‘ugly women as 
well as handfome ones; and that if a woman had 
virtue, it fignified nothing whether fhe had beauty. 
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© or no.” For all which reafons fhe concluded he- 


thould oblige the Lady and {top the future publication 
of the bans, But all thefe excellenr&rguments bad 
no effec on the parfon, who perfilted in, doing his 
_ duty without regarding the confequence it might 
have on his worldly intereft; he endeavoured to an- 
{wer her as well as he could, to which fhe had juft 
» finifhed her reply, (for fhe had always the laft -word 
every where but at church) when Jofeph and Fanny 
éaiered the kitchen, where the parfon and his wife 


> | 5 then 


her enemy; that perhaps he was too much inclined . 
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“then fat at breakfaft over fome bacon and cabbage. 


There was a coldnefs in the civility of Mrs Adaais, 
which perfons of accurate fpeculation might have ob- 
ferved, but efcaped her prefent guefts ; mdeed it was 
a good deal covered by the heartinefs of Adams, 
who no fooner heard that Fanny had neither ate not 
drank that morning, than he prefented her a boné 
of bacon he had juft been gnawing. being the only 
remain of his provifion, and then ran nimbly to the 
tap, and produced a mug of fmall beer, which he 
called ale; however,’ it was the beft in his houfé. 
Jofeph, addrefling himfelf to the Parfon, told him the 
difcourfe which had paffed between Squire Booby, 
his fifter, and himfelf, concerning Fanny: he then 
acquainted him with the dangers whence he had 
refcued her, and communicated fome apprehenfion’ 
en her account. He concluded, that he fhould never 
hhave an eafy moment till Fanny was abfolutely his, 
and begged that he might be’ fuffered .to fetch a li- 
cence, faying, he could eafily borrow the money. 
The Parfon anfwered, that he had already given his 
fentiments concérning a licence, and that a very few 
days wou!d make it unneceffary. ‘ Jofeph,’ fays he, 


‘* I wifh this Rafte doth not arife rather from your 
‘ impatience than your fear; but as it certzihly — 
© fprings from one of thefe caufes, I will examine 

* both Of each of thefe therefore in their turn; and — 


‘ firft, for the firft of thefe, namely, impatience. 


© Now, child, I muft inform you, that if in your 


¢ purpofed marriage with this young woman, you 
¢ have no intention but the indulgence of carnal ap- 
* petites, you are guilty of.a very heinous fin. Mar- 
* riage was ordained for nobler purpofes, as you will 
¢ Jearn when you hear the fervice provided on that oc-- 
* cafion read to you. Nay, perhaps, if you are a good 
* Jad, | thall give you a fermon gratis, wherein | fhalt 
« demonftrate how little regard ought to be had to the 
* flefh on fuch occafions. The text will be, child,. 


* Matthew the sth, and part of the 28th verfe, Wio-.. 
€ foever looketh on.a woman fo as to luft after her.. The: . 


* latter part I fhall omit, as foreign to my purpole. 
7 | “-Ee2 © Indeed! 
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Indeed all fuch brutal lufts and affeGions are to Be 
greatly fubdued, if not totally eradicated, before the 
veffel can be faid to be confecrated to honour. Te 
marry with a view of gratifying thofe inclinations is 
a proftitution of that holy eeremony, and muft entail 
a curfe on all who fo lightly undertake it. If, there- 
fore this hafte arifes from impatience, you are to 
correct, and not give way to it. Now, as to the fe- 
cond head which I propofed to fpeak to, namely, 
fear: it argues a diffidence highly criminal of thae 
Power in which alone we fhould put our truft, fee 
ing we may be well affured that he is able not only 
to defeat the defigns of our enemies, but even to 
turn their hearts. Inftead of taking therefore any 
unjuftifiable or -defperate means to rid ourfelves of 
fear, we fhould refort to prayer only on thefe occa- 


fions; and we may be then certain of obtaining | 


what is beft for us. When an accident threatens 
us, we are not to defpair, nor, when it overtakes 
us, to grieve; we muft fubmit in all things to the 
will of Providence, and fet our affections fo much 


on nothing here, that we cannot quit it without: 
—reluétance. You are a young man, and can know 


but little of this world; I am older, and have feen 
a great deal. AJ! paffions are criminal in their ex- 
cefs; and even love itfelf, if it is not fubfervient to 
our duty, may render us blind to jt. Had Abra- 
ham fo loved his fon Ifaac, as to refufe the facrifice 
required, is there any of us who would not condema 
him? Jofeph I know. your many good qualities, 


and value you for them: but as [ am to render an 


account of your foul, which is committed to my 
cute, I caimot fee any fault without reminding you 
of it. You aretoo much inclined to paffion, child, 


and have fet -your affections, fo abfolutely on this 


young woman, that if Gop required her at your 
hands, I fear you would reluctantly part with her. 
Now, believe me, no Chriftian. ought fo to fet his 
heart on any perfon or thing in this world, but that 
whenever it fhall be required or taken from him i 


apy manner by Divine Providence, he may be able, 


¢ peace- 


* 


nm 
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* peaceably, quietly, and contentedly to refign it.’ 
At which words one.came. hattily in, and acquainted: 
Mr Adams that his: youngeft fon'was drowned. He 
ftood fident a moment, and foon began to ftamp about. 
the room; and deplore his lofs with the bittereft agoe 
ny. Jofeph, who was overwhelmed with concern like- 
wife, recovered himfelf fufficiently: to endeavour to: 
comfort the parfon; in*which attempt he ufed many 
arguments, that he had at feveral times remembered? 
out of his own difcourfes both in private and pubiic,. 
{for he was a great enemy to the paflions, and preach- 
ed nothing more than the conquelt of them by-reaton: 
and grace), but he was not at leifure now to hearken. 
to his advice. ‘ Child, child,’ faid he, “ do not go 
*- about impoflibilities, Had it been any other of my 
¢ children, | could have borne it with patience; but 
¢ my little prattler, the darling and comfort of ny old’ 
¢ age, —-. the little wretch to be {natched-out of life~ 
* juit' at his entrance into it; the {weetelt,. beit tem= 
¢ pered boy, who never did a thing to offend me. It 
* was but this morning I gave him his firit leffon ink 
* Que Genus. This was the very book he learned 5; 
© poor child! it is of no farther ufe tothee now. He: 
* would have made the beit fcholar, and have been: 
¢ an ornament to the church ;—fuch parts, and fuch: 
.© goodnefe, never met in one fo young.’ * And the: 
* hand{émelt lad too,’ fays Mrs Adams, recovering: 
from a fwoon in Fanny’s arms. ‘ My poor facky,: 
¢ fhall I never fee thee more :™ cries the parfon. 
*¢ Yes, furely,’ fays Jofeph, ‘ and in a better place,, 
© you will meet again never to part more.” I believe: 
the parfon did not hear thefe words, for he paid little: 
regard to them, but went on lamenting, whilft the tears: 
trickled down into his bofom. At laft: he cried cut,, 
** Where is my little darling ?’ and was fallying out,. 
when to his great furprife and joy, in which | hope: 
the reader will fympathife, he met his fon in a wet: 
condition indeed, but alive, and running towards: 
hin. The perfon who brought the news of this mif-- 
fortane had been a little too eager, as people fome-: - 
times are, from, 1 believe, no very good principle, 
; Ee 2° 5 . 
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to relate iJl news; and feeing him fall into the river, 
inftead of running to his afliftance, direétly ran to ac- 
quaint his father of a fate which he had concluded to 
be inevitable, but whence the child was relieved by 
the fame poor pedlar who had relieved his father be- 
fore from a lefs diitrefs. The parfon’s joy was now 
as extravagant as his grief had been before, he kiffed 
and embraced his fon a thoufand times, and danc 
about the room like one frantic; but as foon as he 
diicovered the face of his old friend the pedlar, and 
heard the freth obligation he had to him, what were 
his feniations? not thofe which two courtiers feel in 
one another's embraces:. not thofe with which a great 
man receives the vile, treacherous engines of his wic- 
ked purpofes; not thofe with which a worthlefs youngs 
er brother wifhes his elder joy of a fon, or a man con- 
gratulates his rival on his obtaining a miftrefs, a place, 
or an honour. No, reader, he felt the ebulition, the 
overflowings of a full, honeft, open heart towards the 
perion who had conferred.a real obligation, and of 
which, if thou can{t not conceive an idea within, I will - 
not vainly endeavour to afhift thee. ~ : 
When thefe tumults were over, the parfon, taking 
Joteph afide, proceeded thus: ‘ Nd, Jofeph, do not 
give too much way to thy paflions, if thou doft 
© expect happinefs.’—-----The patience of Jofeph, nor 
perhap& of Job, could bear no longer; he interrupt- 
ed the Parion, faying, It was eafier to give advice 
than to take it; nor did he perceive he could fo 
entirely conquer himfelf, when he apprehended he 
had loft his fon, or when he found him recovered. 
—! Boy,’ replied Adams, raifing his voice, * it doth 
not become green heads to advife grey hairs. Thou 
art ignorant of the tendernefs of fatherly affection ; 
when thou art a father, thou wilt be capable 
then only of knowing what a tather can ‘feel. No 
man is obliged to impoflibilities; and the lofs of a 
child.is one of thoie great trials, where our gricf 
fuay be allowed to become tmmoderate.’ ‘ Well, 
Sir,’ cries Jofeph, * and if I love a miltrefs as well 
as you your child, furely her lois would grieve me 
| - equally. 
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* equally.’ .* Yes, but fuch love is foolifhnefs, and 

¢ wrong in itielf, and ought to be conquered,’ an- 
{wered Adams, ‘ it favours too much ot the fleth.” 

* Sure, Sir,’ fays Jofeph, * it is not finful'to love my. . 

© wife, no, not even to doat on her to- diitraction !” 
Indeed, but itis,’ fays Adams. * Every man ought 

| - to love his wife, no doubt; we are commanded fo to 
| do: but we ought to love her with moderation and 
: -diicretion.’” ‘* lam afraid | fhall.be guilty ot fome 
| ¢ fin, in fpite of all my endeavours,’ fays: Jofeph; 
* for [ fhall love without any moderation, | am fure.” 
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¢ You talk. foolifhly and childifhly,’ cries Adams, | 
¢ Indeed,’ fays Mrs Adams, who had liftened to the 
latter part of their converfation, * you. talk more 
* foolifhly yourfelf. I hope, my dear,: you will never 
¢ preach any fuch dodtrine, as that hufbands can love 
* their wives too well, £1 knew you had fuch a fer- 
¢ mon in the houfe, | am fure I would burn it; and I 
¢ declare, if {1 had not been coavinced you had loved 
¢ me as well as you could, I can an{wer for-myielf, I 
¢ fhould have hated and defpifed you. Marry come 
‘up! Fine doétrine indeed! A wife hath a right to 
¢ infift on her hufband’s Joving her as much as ever he 
¢ can; and he is a finful villa who doth not. Doth 
« he not promife to love her, and to comfort her, and 
* to cherifh her, and all that? 1 am fure I remember 
© it all, as wel] as if ] had repeated it over but yefter- 
* day, and fhall never forget it. Befides, I am. cer- 
¢ tain you do not preach as you pradtife; for you have 
* been a loving and a cherifhing hufband to me, that’s 
¢ the truth on’t; and why you fhould endeavour to 
¢ put fuch wicked nonifenfe into this young man’s head, 
‘ I cannot devife. Don’t hearken to him, Mr Jofeph, 
‘ be as good a hufband as you are able, and love your 
* wife with all your body and foul too.? Here a vio- 
lent rap at the door put an end to their difcourfe, and 
produced a fcene which the reader will find in the next | 
chapter, | | tS 
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A vifit which the good Lady Booby and. her polite friend” 
paid to the Parfon. 


H E Lady Booby had no fooner had an account. 

from the gentleman of his meeting a wonder- 

ful beauty near her houfe,. and perceived the raptures. 
with which he fpoke of her, than immediately con-- 
cluding it muft be Fanny, fhe began to meditate a- 
defign of bringing them better acquainted; and to 
entertain hopes that the fine cloaths, prefents, and pro- 
mifes of this youth, would prevail on her to abandon. 
Jofeph: fhe therefore propofed to her company a 
walk in the fields before dinner, when fhe led them 
towards Mr Adams’s houfe; and, as fhe approached” 
it, told them, if they pleafed the would divert them: 
with one of the moft ridiculous fights they had ever 
feen, which was an old foolif parfon, who, the faid, 
Jaughing; kept a wife and fix brats on a falary of 
about twenty pounds a. year; adding, that there was- 
not fuch another ragged family in the parifh. ‘They 
al] readily. agreed to this vifit, and arrived whilft Mrs. 
Adams was declaiming as in the laft chapter. Beau. 
Didapper, (which was the name of the young gentle-. 
man we have feen riding towards L.ady Booby’s), with: 
his cane mimicked the rap of a London footman at 
the door. The people within, namely,. Adams, his. 
wife, and three children, Jofeph, Fanny, and the ped- 
Jar, were all thrown into confufion by this knocks. 
but Adams went direétly to the door, whieh being. 
opened, the Lady Booby and her company walked in,. 
and were received by the parfon with about two hun- 
dred bows, and by-his wife with as many curtiies ;. 
the latter telling the Lady, She was alhamed to be 
feen in fuch a pickle, and that her houfe was in. 
fuch a litter; but that if fhe had expected fuch an 
‘honour from her Ladvfhip, the fhould have found- 
her in a better manner The parfon made no apo-- 
_ Jogies, though he was in his half caflock, and a flan- 
_ mel night-cap. He faid, they were heartily wel- 
come to his poor cottage; and, turning to Mr Dre- 
a2 dapper, 
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dapper, cried out, ‘ Non mea renidet in domo lacunar. 
The beau anfwered, He did not underftand Welch; 
at which the parfon flared, and made noreply. . ~ 
Mr Didapper, or beau Didapper, was a young 
- gentleman of about four foot five inches in height. 
He wore his own hair, though the {carcity of it mighe 
have given him fufficient excufe for a periwig. His 
face was thin and pale: the fhape of his body and 
kegs none of the beft; for he had very narrow fhoul- 
ders, and no calf; and his gait might more properly 
be called hopping than walking. The qualifications 
of his mind were well adapted to: his.perfon. We. 
fhall handle them firft negatively. He was not en- 
tirely ignorant; for he could talk a little French, and 
fing two or three Italian fongs: he had lived tog 
much in the world to be bathtul, and too much at 
court to be proud: he feemed not much inclined to 
avarice; for he was profufe in his expences: not had 
he all the features of prodigality ; for he never gave 
a fhilling :—no hater of women; for he always dang- 
Jed after them; yet fo little fubject to lufl, that he 
had, among thofe who knew him belt, the ‘charaéter 
of great moderation in his pleafures, No drinker of 
wine; nor fo addicted to \paffion, but that a hot 
word or two from an orn made him ces: 
fy cool. 

Now, to give him only a dafh or two on the affir- 
mative fide: though he was born to an immenfe 
fortune, he chofe, for the pitiful and dirty confide- 
ration of a place of little confequence, to depend 
entirely on the will of a fellow, whom they call a 
great man: who treated him with the utmoft dif. 
refpect, andexacted of him. a plenary obedience to all 
_ his commands; which he implicitly fubmitted to, at 
- the expence of his confctence, his honour, dnd of 
his country, in which he had himfelf fo very large 
a fhare. And to finifh his charaéter; as he was en- 
tirely well fatisfied with his own perfon and -parts, 
fo he was.very apt to ridicule and Jaugh at any im- 
perfection in another. Such was the little perfon, or 
rather thing that hopped after ae Booby into Mr . 
: Adams’ s kitchen. 
» 2 The: 
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The parfon and his company retreated from the 
chimney-fide, where they had been feated, to give 
room to the Lady and hers. initead of returning 
any of the curtfies or extraordinary civilities of Mrs. 
Adams, the Lady, turning to Mr Booby, cried out, 
© Quel béte! quel animal! and prefently after difco- 
vering Fanny, (for fhe did not need the circumftance 
of her ftanding by Jofeph to affure the identity of her 
perfon), fhe afked the beau, Whether he did not 
think her a pretty girl? —* Begad, Madam,’ an- 
fwered he, * ’tis the very fame I met,’ £ I did not 
* imagine,’ replied the Lady, ‘ you had fo good a 
_* tafte”  Becaufe 1 never liked you, [ warrant,’ 
cries the beau. ‘ Ridiculous !’ faid the, ‘ you know 
¢ you was always my averfion.’ ‘ I would never men- 
€ tion averfion,’ anfwered the beau, ‘ with that face *; 
¢ dear Lady Booby, wath your face before you men- 
* tion averfion, I befeech you.’ He then laughed, 
and turned about to coquet it with Fanny. 

Mrs Adams had been all this time begging and 
praying the ladies to fit down, a favour which fhe at 
Jaft obtained. The little boy to whom the accident 

-had happened, fi! keeping nis place by the fire, wag 
chid by his mother for not being more mannerly:. 
but Lady Booby took his part, and, commending. his. 
beauty, told the parfon he was his very picture. She 
then feeing a book in his hand, afked, If he could 
read? ‘ ‘Yes,’ cried Adams, ‘ a ‘littl Latin, Ma- 
«dam; he is juft got into Que Genus? * A fig for 
« quere genius,’ anfwered fhe; ‘ let me hear him read. 
“a littl Englith.’—Lege,- Dick, Lege,” faid Adams: 
‘but the boy made no anfwer, till he faw the parfon 
knit-his brows; and then cried, ‘ } don’t underftand 
‘ you, father” ‘ How, boy!’ fays Adams, * what 
¢ doth Lego make in the imperative mood? Legito 
¢ deth it not?’ * Yes,’ anfwered Dick. -——‘ And 
¢ what befides?’ fays the father. * Lege,’ quoth the 
. fon, after fome hefitation. * A good boy,’ fays the 
father > ‘And now, child, what is the Englifh of Le- 


-_® Left this fhould appear unnatural to fome readers, we 
* think proper to acquaint them, that it is taken verbatim from 
¥ery polite conversation. 
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go ??—To which the boy, after long puzzling, an- 


-{weredhe could not tell. * How!’ cries Adams, in a 


paffion: ‘ what, hath the water walhed away your 
‘ learning? Why, what is Latin for the Englith 


- * verb read ? Confider betore you fpeak.’ =< The 
, child confidered fome time, and the parfon cried 


twice or thrice, Le——, Le—~= Dick anfwercd, 
* Lego.” ‘* Very well, and then what is the Eng 
lith, fays the parfon, * of the verb Lego?’ ‘ To 
read,’ cried Dick. ‘ Very well,’ faid the parfon, 
a good boy, you can do well, if you will take pains. 
I affure your Ladyfhip he is not much above eight 
* years old, and is out,of his Propria. gue Maribus 
‘ already. Come, Dick, read to her Ladythip’? Which 
fhe again defiring, in order to give the beau time and 
opportunity with Fanny, Dick began as ia the fol 
Jowing chapter. 


CHAP X.. 


The hiftory of two friends, which may afford an ufeful 
lejon to all thsfe perfons who happen to take up their 


| rvefidence in marvied families. 


{ EONARD and Paul were two friends.’ 
‘ Pronounce it Lennard, child,’ cried the pars 


' fon. ‘* Pray, Mr Adams,’ fays Lady Booby, § let 


* your fon read without interruption. Dick then 
proceeded. ‘* Lennard and Paul were two friends, 
‘ who having been educated toggther at the fame 
{chool, commenced a friendfhip which they prefers 
ved a Jeng time for each other. It was fo deeply 
fixed in both their minds, that a long ablence, du» 
ring which they had maintained no correipondence, ~ 
did not eradicate nor leffen it; but it revived in all 
its force at the firft meeting, which was not till af« 
ter fifteen years abfence, moft of which time Len- 
nard had ipent in the Eaft {ndi-es.--* Pronounce 
it fhort, Indies,’ fays Adams.—-—* Pray, Sir, be 
quiet, fays. the Lady.. The bcy repeated, ‘ in the’ 
Katt Indies, whilft Paul had fcrved his king and 
country in the army. In which dulerent fervices 
they had found {uch different fucceis, that.Lennard 

‘ i : was 
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was now married, and retired with a fortune of 
thirty thoufand pounds; and Paul was arrived to 
the degree of a lieutenant of foot, and was not 
worth a fingte thilling. 

‘ The regiment in winch Paul was fationed, hap- 
pened to be ordered into quarters, within a {mall 
diftance from the eftate which Lennard had pur 
chafed, and where he was fettled. This latter, 
who was now become a country gentleman, anda 
jultice of peace, came to attend the quarter-feffions, 
in the town where his old friend was quartered, 
Soon after his arrival, fome affair in_ which a {ol- 
dier was concerned, occafioned Paul to attend the 
juftices. Manhood, and time, and the: change of 
climate had fo much altered Lennard, that Paul 
did not immediately recolle& the features of his 
old acquaintance; but it was otherwife with Len- 
nard, he knew Paul “the moment he faw him: nor 
could he contam himfelf from quitting the bench, 
and running hattily to embrace him. Paul itood at 
firft alittle furprifed: bat had foon fufficient infor-— 
mation from his friend, whom he no fooner remem- 
bered, than he returned his embrace with a paflion 
which made many of the {peétators laugh, and gave 
to fome few a much higher and more agreeable 
fenfation. 

¢ Not co detain the reader with minute circum- 
tances, Lennard infifted on his friend’s returning 
with him to his houfe that evening; which requeft 
was complied with, and leave for a month’s abfence 
for Paul obtained of the commanding officer. 

‘ If it was poffible for any circumitance to give 
any addition to the happinefs which Paul propofed 
in this vifit, he received that additional pleafure, by 
finding on his arrival at his friend’s houfe, that his 
lady was an old acquaintance which he had for- 
merly contra@ed at his quarters; and who had al- 
ways appeared to be of a moit agreeable temper. 
A charaéter fhe had ever maintained among her in- 
timates. being of that number, every individual of 
which is called quite the belt fort of woman in the 


world. _ 
f ¢ But 
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- * But good as this lady was, fhe was fill a wo- 
* man; that is tu fay, an angel, and not an angel.’— 


« You mutt miftake, child,’ cries the parfon, ‘ for you 
© read nonfenfe.? ‘ It is fo in the book,’ anfwered 
the fon. Mr Adams was then filenced by autho- 
rity, and Dick proceeded.—* For though her perfon 
‘ was of that kind to which men attribute the name. 
of angel, yet in her mind fhe was periedly woman. 
Of which a great degree of obftinacy gave the 
moft remarkable, and perhaps moft pernicious is- 
ftane:. 

‘ A day or two pafled after Paul’s arrival, before 
any inftances of this appeared ; but it was impoilible 
to conceal it long. Both fhe and her hufband foon 
loft all aopechenion from their friend’s prefence, and 
- fell to their difputes, with as much vigour as ever. 
Thefe were ftill purfued with the utmott ardour and 
eagernefs, however trifling the caufes’ were whence 
they fir arofe. Nay, however incredible it may 
feem, the little confequence of the matter in. debate 
was frequently given as a reafon for the fiercenefs of 
the contention, as thus: ‘ If you loved me, fure 


a aaia 


‘ you would never difpute with me fuch a trifle as 


*¢ this.” The anfwer to which is very obvious ; for 


the argument would hold equally on both fides, and 
.€ was conflantly retorted with fome addition, as———s 


*¢ | am fure I have much more reafon to fay fo, who 


-** am in the right.’ During all thefedifputes, Paul 


always kept {trict filence, and preferved: an even 
countenance, withuut fhewing the leaft vifible incli- 
nation to either party. One day, however, when 
Madam had !eft the room in a violent fury, Len- 
nard could not refrain from referring his caufe to 
his friend. Was ever any thing fo unreafon: abies 
fays he, as this woman ? what fhall IT do with her F 

I doat on her to diitraction ; nor have I any caufe - 
to complain of more than this obiftinacy in her tem- 
per; whatever fhe afferts fhe will maintain againt 
all the reafon and conviétion in the world, Pray give 
me your advice.—Firft, lays Paul, I will give my 
opinion, which is fla: cly that you are in the wrong 5 
for fuppofing fhe is in the wrong, was the fubjet _ 
Vou. VI. | Ff * of 
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‘of your contention any ways material? What fig- 
* nified it-whether you was married in a red or yellow 
waiftcoat ? for that was your difpute. Now fuppoft 
‘fhe was miftaken, as you love her you fay fo tenderly, 
and I believe the deferves it, would it not have been 
wifer to have yielded, tho’ you certainly knew your- 
felf in the right, than to give either her or yourfelf 
any uneafinefs ? For my own part, if ever I marry,-. 
I am refolved to enter into an agreement with ‘my 
wife, that in all difputes (efpecially about trifles) 
that party who is moft convinced they are right, 
fhall always furrender the viGory: by which means 
we fhall both be forward to give up the caufe. I 
own, faid Lennard, my dear friend, fhaking him by 
the hand, there is great truth and reafon in what 
‘you fay ; affd { will for the future endeavour to fol- 
low. your advice. They foon after broke up the 
converfation, and Lennard going to his wife afked 
* her pardon, and told her his friend had conyinced 
« him he had been in the wrong. She immediately 
began a vaft ¢ncomium on Paul, in which he f{e- 
conded her, and both agreed he was the worthielt 
and wifef{ man upon earth. When next they mef, 
which was at fupper, tho’ fhe had promifed: not to 
mention what her hufband had told her, fhe could not 
forbear cafting the kindeft and moft affectionate looks 
on Paul, and afked him with the fweetelt voice, 
whether fhe fhould help him to fome potted wood- 
cack ? Potted partridge, my dear, you meal, 
fays the hufband. My dear, fays fhe, I afl yout 
friend if he will eat any potted woodcock ; and! 
am fure I muft know, who potted it. I think’ 
fhould know too who fhot them, reply’d the huf- 
band, and I-am convinced that I have not feen 2 
woodcock this year; however, tho’ I know [ am 0 
the right I fubmit, and the potted partridge is pot- 
ted woodcock, if you defire to have it fo It 's 
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other; but you would perfuade one out of one’s 
* fenfes ; to be fure you are always in the right 
‘ your own opinion; but your friend, I believe, 
* knows which be is eating. Paul anfwered nee: 

a 
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equal to me, fays fhe, whether it is one or the . 
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and the difpute continued, as ufual, the greatelt 
. part of the <vening. The next morning the lady 
accidentally meeting Paul, and being convinced he: 
was her friend, and of her fide, accofted him thus : 
I am certain, Sir, you have long fince wonder- 
ed at the unreafonablenefs of my hufband. He is 
indeed, in other refpea&s, a good fort of man; but 
. fo pofitive, that no woman bat one of my complying 
. temper could poflibly live with him. Why, lait 
night now, was ever any creature fo unreafonable ? 
. § am certain you mutt condemn him.—Pray, an{wer 
me, was he not in the wrong? Paul, after a fhort 
filence, {poke as follows : I am forry, Madam, that 
as good manners obliges me to anf{wer ggainft my 
will, fo an adherence-to truth forces me to declare -. 
myfelf of a different opinion. To be plain and ho- 
neit, you was entirely in the wrong ; the caule [ 
own not worth difputing, but the bird was un- 
doubtedly a partridge. O Sir, replied the lady, L 
cannot pofibly help your tafte. Madam, returned 
Paul, that is very little material; for had it been 
- otherwife, a hufband might have expected fubmiflion. 
Indeed ! Sir, fays fhe, 1 affure you Yes, Madam, 
. ery’d he, he might from a perfon of your excellent 
underftandmg ; and pardon me for faying, fuch a 
condefcenfion would have fhewn a fuperiority of 
fenfe even to your hufband himwfelf. But, dear Sir, 
faid fhe, why fhould I fubmit when I am in the 
‘right ? For that very reafon, an{wered he, it would 
be the greateft inftance of affection imaginable : for- 
can any thing be a greater obje& of our compaflion 
* than a perfon we love, in the wrong? Ay, but £ 
fhould endeavour, faid the, to fet him right. Pardon 
me, Madam, anfwered Paul, 1 will apply to your 
own experience, if you ever found your arguments 
had that effet. The more our judgments err, the 
* lefs we are willing to own it: for my own part, I 
« have always obferved the perfons who maintain the 
« worft fide in any conteft are the warmeft. Why, 
* fays fhe, I muft confefs there is truth in what you 
« fay, an& I will endeavour to pradctife it. The huf- 
* band then coming ve ps departed. And Lennard 
nor 32 "6 ap- 
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‘ proaching his wife .with an air of good-humour, 
told her “he was forry for their foolifh difpute the 
lift night : but he was now convinced of his error. 
She aniwered {miling, fhe believed the owed his 
condefcenfion to his complaifance; that fhe was 
afhamed to think a word had pafled on fo filly an 
occafion, efpecially as fhe was fatisfied.fhe had been 


miftaken. A little contention followed, but with - 


the utmoft good-will to each other, and was con- 
cluded by her aflerting that Paul had thoroughly 
convinced her fhe had been in the wrong. Upon 
which they both united in the praifes of their com- 
mon friend. 

* Paul now paffed his time with great fatisfaction 5 
thefe difputes being much lefs frequent, as well as 
fhorter than ufual : but the devil, or fome unlucky 
accident, in which perbaps the devil had no hand, 
fhortly put an end to his happinefs. He was now 
eternally the private referee of every difference ; in 
which, after having perfectly, as he thought, efta- 
blifhed the doctrine of fubmiffion, he never fcrupled 
to affure both privately that they were in the right 
in every argument, as before he had followed the 
contrary method. One day a violent litigation hap- 
pened in his abfence, and both parties agreed to re- 


‘fer itto bis decifion. The hufband prctetling him- 


felf fure the decifion would be in his favour; the 
Wife anfwered, he might be miftaken ; for fhe’ be- 
lieved his friend was convinced how feldom fhe was 
to blame ; and that if he knew all The hufband 
reply’d : My dear, T have no defire of any retro- 
{pect , but 1 believe, if you knew all too, you would 
not imagine my friend fo entirely on your fide. 
Nay, fays fhe, fince you provoke me, 1 will men- 
tion one inftance.. You may remember our difpute 
about fending Jacky to fchool in cold weather, 
which potnt 1 gave up to you from mere compaffion, 


knowing myfelf to be in the right ; and Paul him-. 


felf told me afterwards, he thought me fo. My 

dear, replied the hufband, I fwill not feruple your 

veracity 5, but I aflure you folemnly, on-¥ny apply? 

ing to him, he gave it ses ‘on my fide, a 
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€ {aid he would have aéted in the fame manner. They 
then proceeded to produce numberlefs other in- 
ftances, in al] which Paul had, on vows of fecrefy, 
given his opinion on both fides. «In the conclufion, 
‘oth believing each other, they fell feverely on the 
treachery of Paul, and agreed that he had been the 
occafion of almoft every difpute which had fallen 
out between them. They then became extremely 
loving, and fo full of condefcenfion on both fides, 
that they vied with each other in cenfuring their — 
own tonduaé, and jointly vented their indignation 
on Paul, whom the wife, ae a bloody confe- | 
quence, earneftly entreated her hufband to fuffer - 
quietly to depart the next day, which was the time 
fixed for his retugn to quarters, and then drop his 
aequaintance. | sO 

« However ungenerous this behaviour in Lennard 
may be efteemed, his wife obtained a promife from 
him (tho’ with difficulty) to follow her advice ; but 
they both exprefled fuch unufual coldnefs that day 
to Paul, that he, who was quick of apprehenfion, 
taking Lennard afide, prefled him fo home, that he 
at laft diicovered the fecret. Paul acknowledged the 
truth, but told him the defign -with which he had 
done it--To which the other anfwered, He would 
-have aGed more friendly to have let him into the 
whole defign ; for that he might have aflured him- 
felf of his fecrefy. Paul replied, with fome indig- , 
nation, he had given him a fufficient proof how-cae- 
pable he was of concealing a fecret from his wife, 
Lennard returned with fome warmth, He had more 
reafon to upbraid him, for that he had caufed mo — - 
of the quarrels between them by his ftrange cons 
duG@, and might (if they had not difcovered the af- 
¢ fairy to each other) have been the oceafion of their 
“ feparation. Paul then faid’---But fomething now 
happened which put a ftop to Dick’s reading, and of 
which we thall creat in the next chapter. | 
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C H A P. XL 
* In which the biftory is continued. 


OSEPH ANDREWS had borne with great unea-’ 
oJ finefs the impertinence of beau Didapper to Fan- 
ny, who had been talking pretty freely to her, and 
offering her fettlements; but the refpect to the com- 
pany had reftrained him from interfering, whilft the 
beau confined himfelf to the ufe of his tongue only ; 
but the faid beau, watching an opportunity whilft the 
Jadies eyes were difpofed another way, offered a rude- 
nefs to her with his hands; which Jofeph no fooner 
perceived, than he prefented him with fo found a box 
on the ear, that it conveyed him feveral paces from 
“where he ftood. The ladies immediately {creamed 
out, rofe from their chairs ; and the beau, as foon as 
he recovered himfelf, drew his hanger, which Adams 


obferving, fnatched up the lid of a pot in his left: 


hand, and covering himfelf with it as with a fhield, 
withont any weapon of offence in his other hand, ftept 
_ io before Jofeph, and expofed himfelf to the enraged 
beau, who threatened fuch perdition and deftruction, 
that it frighted the women, who were all got ina 
huddle together, out of their wits, even to hear his 


- «denunciations of vengeance. Jofeph was of a diffe 


rent complexion, and begged Adams to let his rival 
come on ; for he had a good cudgel in his hand, and 
did not fear him. Fanny now fainted into Mrs 
Adams’s arms, and the whole room was in confufion, 
when Mr Booby, pafling by Adams,- who lay {nug 
under the pot-Jid, came up to Didapper, and infift- 
ed on his fheathing the hanger, promifing he fhould 
have fatistaétion; which Jofeph declared he would 


give him, and fight him at any weapon whatever. - 


‘The beau now fheathed his hanger, and taking out 4 
pocket-glafs, and vowing vengeance all the time, re- 
. adjufied his hair; the parfon depolited his fhield, and 
Jofeph running to Fanny foon brought back to 
_Nife. Lady Booby chid Jofeph for his EY on Di- 
dapper ; but he anfwered, he would have Sacked an 
army in the fame‘caufe. * What caufe ?* faid the 
| Lady 
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Lady. -‘ Madam,’ anfwered Jofeph, * he was rude 
‘ to that young woman.’—* What,’ fays the Lady, 
‘ I fuppofe he would have kifled the wench; and is 
‘ a gentleman to be ftruck for {uch an offer? I muft 
‘ tell you, Jofeph, thefe airs do not become you.’ -.- 
¢ Madam,’ faid Mr Booby, ! I faw the whole affair, 


‘ and I do not commend my brother; for 1 cannot © 


¢ perceive why he fhould take upon him to be this 
‘ girl’s champion.’ ‘I can commend him,’ fays 
Adams, ‘ he isa brave lad; and it hecomes any man 
*‘ to be the champion of the innocent; and he muft 
‘ be the bafelt coward, who would not vindicate a 
* woman with whom he is on the brink of marriage.’ 
—* Sir,’ fays Mr Booby, ‘ my brother is not a prog 
per match for fuch a young woman as this..——— 
No,’ fays Lady Booby, * nor do you, Mr Adams, 
act in your proper character, by encouraging any 
fuch doings; and I am very much furprifed you 
fhould concern yourfelf in it-—I think your wife 
and family your properer, care.’—* Indeed, Ma- 
dam, your Ladyfhip fays very true,’ anfwered Mrs 


Cr ey 


Adams, ‘ he talks a pack of nonfenfe, that the whole . 


parifh are his children. J am fure I don’t under: 
ftand what he means by it; it wonld make fomé 
women fufpect he had gone alftray: but I acquit himi 
of that; I can read fcripture as well as he; and I 
never found that the Parfon was obliged to providé 
for other folks children; and befides, he is but a 
poor curate, and hath little enough, as your Lady- 
¢ thip knows, for me and mine.’ ‘ You fay very 
« well, Mrs Adams,’ quoth the Lady Booby, who had 
not {poke a word to her before, ‘ you feem to be a 
¢ very fenfible woman; and, | aflure you, your huf- 
- band is acting a very foolifh part, and oppofing his 
‘ own intereft; feeing my nephew its violently fet 


* againlt this match: and. indeed I can’t blame him; ’ 


‘ itis by no means one fuitable to our family.’ Jn 
this manner the Lady proceeded with Mrs Adams, 
_ whilft the beau hopped about the room, fhaking his 
‘head, Partly from pain, and partly from anger; and 

Pamela was chiding Fanny for her affurance, in aim- 
. og at fuch a match as her brother.—Poor Fanny ane 

res : - °  fwered 
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fwered only with her tears, which had long fince bee 
gun to wet her handkerchief; which Jofeph perceiv- 
ang, took her by the arm, and, wrapping it in his, 


éarried her off, {wearing he would owa no relation to. 


any one who was an enemy to her he loved more than 
aH the world. He went out with Fanny under his 
left arm, brandifhing a cudgel in his right, and neither 
Mr Booby nor the beau thought proper to oppofe 
him. Lady Booby and her company made a very 
faort ftay behind him; for the Lady’s bell now fume 
- gioned them to drefs; for which they had ju& time 
before dinner. : : 

Adams feemed now very much dejected, which his 
wife perceiving, began to apply iome matrimonial 
baliom. She told him he had reafon to be concern- 
ed; for that he had probably ruined his family with 
his tricks almoft: but perhaps he was grieved for the 
lofs of his two children, Jofeph and Fanny. His 
eldeft daugher went on:——*‘ Indeed, father, it is 
* very hard to bring ftrangers here to eat your chil- 
* dren’s bread out of their mouths.—You have kept 
* them ever fince they came home; and for any 
* thing I fee to the contrary, may keep them a month 
* longer: are you obliged to give her meat, tho’f 


¢ fhe was never fo handfome? But I don’t fee fhe is | 


¢ fo much handfomer than other people. If people 
*¢ were to be kept for their beauty, fhe would {carce 
‘ fare better than her neighbours, I believe. As 
« for Mr Jofeph, I have nothing to fay, he is a 
* young man of honett principles, and will pay fome 
time or other for what he hath: but for the girl, 
* —Why doth fhe not return to her place fhe ran 
‘ away from? I would net give fuch a vagabond 
* flut a halfpenny, tho’ I had a million of money; 
«no, tho’ fhe was ftarving.’ ‘ Indeed but I would,’ 
eries little Dick; ‘ and, father, rather than poor 
¢ Fanny (hall be ftarved, I will give her all this bread 
‘ and cheefe,’—(offering what he held in his hand.) 
Adams fmiled:on the boy, and told him, he rejoi- 
ced ‘to fee he was a Chriftian; and that if he had a 
halfpenny in his pocket, he would have given it 
him ; telling him, it was bis duty to look upon all his 

| , neighbours 


‘ 
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Neighbours as his brothers and fifters, and love them 
accordingly. ‘ Yes, papa,’ fayshe, ¢ I love her bet- 
©ter than my fitters; for fhe is handfomer than any 
© of them.’ ‘ Is fhe fo, feucebox?’ fays the filter, 
giving him a box on the ear, which the father would 
probably have -refented, had not Jofeph, Fanny, and 
the pedlar, at that inftant returned together.---Adams 
bid his wife prepare fome food for their dinner; fhe 
faid, * truly fhe could not, fhe had fomething elfe to 
‘do. Adams rebuked her for dxHputing his com- 
mands, and quoted many texts of icripture to prove, 
‘s That the hutband is the head of the wife, and fhe 
* is to fubmit and obey.” The wife anfwered, ¢ it 
¢ was blaiphemy to talk {cripture out of church; that 
‘_fuch things were very proper to be faid in the pul- 


¢ pit; but that it was profane to talk them in come | 


‘ mon difcourfe.’ Jofeph told Mr Adams, he was 
not come with any: defign to give him or Mrs Adams 
_ any trouble; but to defire the tavoar of all their com- 
pany to the George, (an ale-houfe in the parifh,) 
where he had befpoke a piece of bacon and greens for 
their dinner. Mrs Adams, who was a very good fort 
of woman, only rather too ftri& in- economics, readi- 
ly accepted this invitation, as did the parfon himfelf 
by her example; and away they all walked together, 


mot omitting little Dick, -to whem Jefeph gave a 


fhilling, when he heard of bis intended liberality to 
Fanny. — . 


C H A P. XI. 


Where the good natured-reader will fee fomething which 


will give him no great pleafure. 


HE pedlar had been very inquifitive from the 
time he had firft heard that the great houfe 

in this parifh belonged to the Lady Booby; and had 
Jearned that the was the widow of Sir Thomas, and 
that Sir Thomas had bought Fanny, at about the 
age of three or four years, of a travelling woman? 
and now their homely but hearty meal was ended, he 
told Fanny, he believed he could acquaint her with 
her parents. The whole company, efpecially the her 
felf, 
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felf, ftarted at this offer of the pedlar’s. -——He them 


proceeded thus, while they all lent their ftricteft at- 
tention: ‘* Tho’ 1 am now contented with this 
‘ humble way of getting my livelihood, I was formerly: 
* a gentleman; or fo all thofe of my profeffion are 
called. In a word, I was adrummer in an Iri 

regiment of foot. Wohillt I was in this honourable 
Ration, I attended an officer of our regiment into 
England a-recruiting. {in our march from Briftol 
to Froome (for fince the decay of the woolen trade, 
the clothing towns have furnifhed the army with 
a great number of recruits) we overtook on the 
road a woman who feemed to be about thirty years 
old, or thereabouts, not very handfome, but well 
enough for a foldier As we came up to her, fhe 
mended her pace, and falling into difcourfe with 
‘our Jadies, (for every man of the party, namely, 
a ferjeant, two private men, and a drum, were 
provided with their women, except myfelf) the 
continued to travel on with us. I, perceiving the 
mult fall to my lot, advanced prefently to her, made 
love to her in our military way, and quickly fac 
ceeded to my wifhes. We ftruck a bargain within 
“amile, and lived together as man and wife to her 
7 dying day.’—* I fuppofe,’ fays Adams, interrupt- 
ing aimy & you werd timid wiih @ licences for | 
¢ don’t fee how you could contrive to have the banns. 
¢ publifhed while you were marching from place ta 
* place..———* No, Sir,’ faid the pedlar, ‘ we took a 
‘ licence to go to. bed together, without any banns,’— 
¢ Ay, ay,’ faid the parfon, ‘ ex necefitate, a licence 
*‘ may be allowable enough; but furely, furely, the 
© other is the more regular and eligible way.’—— 
The pediar proceeded thus; ‘ She returned with 
“me to our regiment, and removed with us from 
* quarters to quarters, till at laft, whilft we lay at 
© Gallway, fhe fell ill of a fever, and died. When 
© the was on her death-bed the called me to her, and, 
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. © erying bitterly, declared fhe could not depart this: 


¢ world without difcovering a fecret to me, which fhe. 
* faid was the only fin which fat heavy on her heart. 
« She faid the had formerly travelled in a company of 
* Gyphies, 
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‘ Gypfies, who had made a practice of {tealing away 
* children; that for her own part, fhe had been only 
* once guilty of the crime ; which the {aid the lamented 
* more than all the relt of her fins, fiace probably it 
4 might have occafioned the death of the parents: for, 
* added the, it is almoft impoffible to defcribe the beauty 
‘ of the young creature, which was above a year and 
‘ a half old when I kidnapped it. We kept her, (for 
* fhe was a girl) above two years in our company, when 


.* I fold her myfelf for three guineas to Sir Thomas > 


‘ Booby in Summerfetthire.. Now, you know whether 
‘ there are any more of that name in this county.’— 
‘ Yes,’ fays Adams, ‘ there are feveral Boobys who ate 
‘ fquires, but I believe no baronet now alive; befides, 
* it anfwers fo exactly in every point, there is no room 
* for doubt; but you have forgot to tell us the' parents 
_ © from whom the child was ftolen..—* Their name,’ 
an{wered the pedlar, ‘ was Andrews. They lived a- 
© bout thirty miles from the Squire; and fhe told me, 
* thae I might be fure to find them out by one cir- 
* cumftance; fer that they had a daughter of a ver 

‘ ftrange name, Paméla, or Paméla; fome Sonsuied 
‘ it one way, and fome the other.’ Fanny, who had 
changed colour at the firft mention of the name, now 
fainted away; Jofeph turned pale, and poor Dicky 
began to roar; the parfon fell on his knees, and eja- 
culated many thankfgivings, that this difcovery had © 
been made before the dreadful fin of inceft was cam- 


mitted; and the pedlar was ftruck with amazement, i 


not being able to account for all this confufion, the 
caufe of which was prefently opened by the parfon’s 
daughter, who was the only unconcerned perfons 
(for the mother was chaffing Fanny’s temples, and tas _ 
king the utmoft care of her;) and indeed Fanny was the 
only creature whom the daughter would not have pi- - 
tied in her fituation; wherein, tho’ we compaffionate 
her ourfelves, we fhall Jeave her for a little while, and 
pay a fhort vifit to Lady Booby. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. XIII. 


The hiftory returning to the Lady Booby, gives fome'ac- 
— eount of the terrible confi in her breaft between love 
and pride; with what happened on the prefent difcovery. 


HE Lady fat down with her company to din- 
| ner; but ate nothing. As foon as the cloth 
was removed, fhe whifpered Pamela, that fhe was 
taken a little tll, and defired her to entertain her 
hufband and beau Didapper. She then went up into 
- her chamber, fent for Slipflop, threw herfelf on the 
bed, in the agonies of love, rage, and defpair; nor 
could fhe conceal thefe boiling poffions longer with- 


out buriting. Slipflop now approached her bed, and. 


afked how her Ladythip did ; but inftead of revealing 
her diforder as the intended, fhe entered into a Jon 
encomium of the beauty and virtues of Jofeph An- 
drews; ending at lah with exprefling her concern, 
that fo much tendernefs fhould be thrown away on fo 
defpicable an object as Fanny. Slipflop, well know- 
ing how to humour her miltrefs’s frenzy, proceeded 
to repeat, with exaggeration, if poffible, all her mi- 
_ ftrefs had faid, and concluded with a wifh, that Jo- 
feph had been a gentleman, and that fhe could fee her 
_Jady in the arms of fuch a hufband. The Jady then 
ftarted from her bed, and taking a turn or two crofs 
the room, cried out with a deep figh,—‘ Sure he 
‘ would make any woman happy.’—‘ Your Lady- 
fhip,’ fays fhe, ¢ would be the happieft woman in 
the world with him—A fig for cuitom and nonfenfe. 
What avails what people fay? Shall { be afraid of 
eating fweetmeats, becaufe people may fay I have 
a {weet tooth! If [ had a mind to marry a man, all 
the world would not hinder me. Your Ladythip 
hath no parents to tutelar your infections; befides, 
he is of your Ladythip’s family now, and as good 
a gentleman as any in the country; and why 
fhould not a woman. follow her mind as well as@ 
man? Why fhould not your Ladythip marry the 
brother, as well as your nephew the fifter? 1 am 
.£ fure, if it was a fragrant crime, 1 would not per- 
2 © fuade 
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¢ fuade your Ladyfhip to it.’-—* But, dear Slipflop,° 
anf{wered the Lady, ‘ if I could prevail on myfelf to 
* commit fuch a weaknefs, there is that curfed Fanny 
¢ in the way, whom the idiot, O how I hate and 
¢ defpife him ?—* She! a little ugly minx,’ cries Slip- 
flop, ‘ leave her to me.—I fuppofe your Ladyfhip 
¢ hath heard of Jofeph’s fitting with one of Mr Di- 
“ dapper’s fervants about her; and his mafter hath 
¢ ordered them to carry her away by force this even- 
‘ ing. IH take care they fhall noc want afliftance. 
* 1 was talking with this gentleman, who was below, 
« juft when yeur Ladyfhip fent for me.’—‘ Go back,’ 
fays the Lady Booby, * this inftlant; for I expe& Mr 
* Didapper will foon be going. Do all you can; for 
¢ Lam refolved this wench fhal! not be in our family ; 
¢ I will endeavour to return to the company; but 
¢ ket me know as foon as fhe is carried off.’ Slipflop 
went away; and her miftrefs began to arraign her 
own condud in the following manner. 
_¢ What am J doing ? How do I fuffer this paffion © 
to creep imperceptibly upon me! How many days 
are paffed fince 1 could have fubmitted to afk my- 
felf the quettion?—Marry a footman! diftraction ' 
Can I afterwards bear the eyes of my acquaintance ? 
But I[ can retire from them; retire with one in 
whom I propofe more happinefs than the world 
without him can give me! Retire—to feed conti- 
nually on beauties, which my inflamed imagination 
fickens with eagerly gazing on; to fatisfy every ap- 
petite, every defire, with their utmoft wihh. 
Ha! and do I doat thus on a footman! I defpife, I 
deteft my paflion.—Yet why? Is he not generous, 
gentle, kind?——-Kind to whom? to the meaneft 
wretch, a creature below my confideration. Doth © 
he not?—Yes, he doth prefer her; curfe his beau- 
ties, and the little low heart that poffeffes them; 
which can bafely deicend to this defpicable wench, 
and be ungratefully decaf to all the honours I do 
him.—And can I then love this monfter? No, [ 
will tear his image from my bofom, tread on hit, 
fpurn him. [ will have those pitiful charms, which 
now I defpife, mangled in my fight; for I will not 
' Vou, VI. G g ‘ fufter . 
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would f{purn him from my feet,-was he to languith. 
at them, noother fhould tafte the happinefs I fcorn. 
Why dol fay happinefs? To me it would be mi- 
fery—To facrifice my reputation, my charaéer, 
my rank in life, to the indulgence of a-mean and a 
vile appetite———How I deteft the thought! How 
much more exquifite is tNe pleafure refulting from 
the reflection of virtue and prudence, than the faint 
relith of what flows from vice and folly ! Whither 
did I fuffer this improper, this mad paflion to hurry. 
me, only by neglecting to fummon the aid of rea- 
fon to my alfiltance? Reafon, which hath now fet. 
before me my defixes ‘in their proper colours, and. 
immediately helped me to expell them. Yes, [, 
thank Heaven and my pride, I have now perfedly. 
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_no obttacle in its way, my pride would difdain any, 
« pleafures which could be the confequence of fo bafe, 
« fomean, fo vulgar’—Slipflop returned at this inftant. 
in a violent hurry, and with the utmolt eagernefs 
oried out, ‘ O, Madam, I have ftrange news. 
* Tom the footman is juft come from the George: 
‘ where, it feems, Jofeph and the reft of them are a. 
* jinketting ; and he fays, there is a ftrange man who 
* hath diitcovered that Fanny and Jofeph are brother. 
‘and filter.” ‘ How, Slipflop!’ cries the Lady in a 
furprife.———‘ I had not time, Madam,’ cries Slip-. 
flop, § to enquire about particles, but Tom fays, it 
« is moft certainly true.’ 

This unexpected account entirely obliterated: all. 
thofe admirable refleCtions which the fupreme power 
_ ot reafon had fo wilely made jult before. In fhort,. 
when defpair, which had more fhare in producing. 
the refolutions of hatred we have feen taken, began 
to retreat, the Lady hefitated a moment, and then, 


forgetting all the purport of her foliloquy, difmifled - 


her woman ag:in, wiih orders to bid ‘Tom attend her 
éa the parlour, wither fhe now haftened to acquaint 
Pamela with the news. Pamela faid, She could not. 
belicve it: for the had never heard that her ae 


‘ fuffer the little jade I hate to riot in the beantiesf: 
_contemn. No, tho* I defpife him myfelf; tho’ 1, 


conquered this unworthy paflion; and if there was.- 
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Rad loft any child, or that the had ever had any more 
‘than Jofeph and herfelf. The lady flew into a vio- 
Jent rage with -her,' and talked of upitarts, and dif 
owning relations who had fo lately been on a level 
with her. Pamela made no-anfwer: but her hufband, 
taking up her caufe, feverely reprimanded: his aunt 
for her behaviour to his wife; he told her, if it had 
been earlier in the evening fhe fhould not have ftaid 
a moment longer in her houfe; that he was eonvin- 
eed, if this young woman could be proved her fitter, 
‘fhe would readily embrace her as fuch; and- he him- 
felf would do the fame. He then defired the fellow 
might be fent for, and the young woman with him ; 
which Lady Booby immediately ordered, and think- 
‘mg proper to make fome apology to Pamela for wh: at 
‘fhe had faid, it was readily accepted, and all things: 
reconciled. 

‘The pedlar now attended, as did Fanny, and Jo- 
feph, who: would not quit her tHe parfon likewife 
-was induced, not only by curiofity, of which he had 
no {mall portion, but his duty as he apprehended it, 
‘to follow them; for he continuéd ajl the way to ex- 
hort them, who were now breaking their hearts, to 
‘offer up thank{givings, and be joyful for fo miracue 
lous an-efeape: , 

‘When they arrived at Booby-Hall, they were pre- 
fently'called into*the parlour, when the pedlar re- 
peated the fame ftory he had told betorg, and infifted 
on the truth of every circumftance; fo that all who 
heard him were extremely well fatished of the truth, 
except Pamela, who imagined, as the had never heard 
either of her parents mention fuch an accident, that it 
mult be certainly falfe; and except the Lady Booby,. 
who fufpected. the falfehood of the ftory from: her ar- 
dent detire that it fhould be true; and Jofeph, who 
feared its.truth, from his earneft withes that it might 
prove falfe. 

Mr Booby now defired them all to fufpend their: 
curiofity and abfolute belief or difbelief, till the next- 
morning, when he expected old Mr Andrews and: 
his wife to fetch himfelf and Pamela home in_ his. 
coach, and then they might be certain of certainly 
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knowing the truth or falfehood of this relation: in . 


which, he faid, as there were many flrong ciréumftan- 
ces to induce their credit, fo he could not perceive 
any intereft the pedlar could have in inventing i, or 
in endeavouring to impofe fuch a falfehood on them. 

The Lady Booby, who was vary little ufed to fuch 
company, entertained them all, vz. her nephew, 


his wife, her brother and fifter, the beau, and the 


parfon, with Ping good-humour at her own table. 
As to the pediar, fhe ordered him to be made as 
welcome as poffible by her fervanrs. All the com- 
pany in the parlour, except the difappointed lovers, 
who fat fullen and filent, were full of mirth; for 
Mr Booby had prevailed on Jofeph to afk Mr Di- 
dapper’s pardon; with which he was perfeétly {a- 
tisfied. Many jokes pafled between the beau and 
the parfon, chiefly on each other’s drefs ; thefe afford- 
.ed much diverfion to thecompany. Pamela chid her 
brother Jofeph for the concern which he expreffed at 
_ difcovering a new filter. She faid, If he loved Fan- 
ny as he ought, with a pure affection, he had no 
reafon to lament being related. to her—Upon which 
Adams began to difcourfé on Platonic love; whence 
he made a quick tranfition to the joys in the next 


world; and concluded with ftrongly aflerting, that | 


there was no fuch thing as pleafure in this. At which 
Pamela and her bufband fmiled on ene another, 

This happy pair propofing to retire (for no other 
perfon gave the leaft fymptom of defiring reft) they 
all repaired to feveral beds provided for them in the 
fame houfe; nor was Adams himfelf fuffered to go 
home, it being a ftormy night. Fanny indeed often 
begged fhe might go home with the parfon; but her 
ftay was fo ftrongly infifted on, that fhe at laft, by 
Jofeph’s advice, confented. _ : 


CHAP. 
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Containing feveral curious night-adventures, in whick 
Mr dams ‘fell into many bair- breadth feapes, partly. 
owing to his goodnefs, and partly to bis inaduertency. 


BOUT an hour after they had all feparated (it- 
being now palt three in the morning) beat 
Didapper, whofe paffion for Fanny permitted hinr: 
not to clefe his eyes, but had employed ‘his imaginas 
tion in contrivances bow to fatisfy his defires, at lait: 
hit on a method by which he hoped ‘to ‘effet ir.. He: 
had ordered ‘his fervant-to bring hith wdérd-where Fan-- 
ny lay, and had received his information; ‘he there- 
fore arofe, put on tis breeches and night gown, and: 
ftole foftly along the gallery which led: to her apart: 
mént; and being come to the door, as he imagined: 
it, he opened it with the feaft noite poflible, and en-- 
tered the chamber. A favour now invaded his n.~.rils 
which he did not expect in the room of fo tweet a. 
young creature, and which might have probably nad 
no good effect on a cooler lover.. However, he grop-- 
ed out the bed with dificulty; for there was act. 
a glimpfe of light, and opening the curtains, ‘he 
whifpered in Joleph’s voice, (for he was an excel-- 
Jent mimic), ‘ Fanny, my angel, I atm come ‘o in 
¢ form thee that I have difcovered the falfehor< of: 
* the ftory we lait night heard. “lam no long: tip 
«brother, but thy lover; nor will I be delaved .né- 
enjoyment of thee one moment longer. You have 

-fuficient affurances of my conftancy: not to dgubt. 
my marrying you, and it would be want of Ice: 

‘to deny me.the poffefion of thy charms.’—So : y- 
ing, he difencumbered hinvelf from the little clu:nes. 
he had on, and leaping into bed, embraced his angel, . 
as he conceived her, with great rapture. If he was. 
furprifed at receiving no anfwer, he was no le!s pica-_ 
fed to find his hug returned with equal ardour. ide: 
remained not long in this fweet contvfion; for both: 
he ind his paramour prefently difcovered their error. 
Indeed it was'no other than te accomplithed Slipflop - 
GZ -3- whom. 
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whom he had engaged ; but though fhe immediately 
knew the perfon whom fhe had miftaken for Jofeph, 


he was at a lofs to guefs at the repretentative of Fanny, | 


He had {o little feen or taken notice of this gentle- 


woman, that light itfelf would have afforded him no ° 


affiftance in his conjefture. Beau Didapper no fooner 
had perceived his miftake, than he attempted to 
efcape from the bed with much greater hafte than he 
had made to it; but the watchful Slipflup prevented 
him. For that prudent woman, «being difappointed 
of thofe delicious offerings which her fancy had pro- 
soifed her pleafure, refolved to make an immediate 
facrifice to her vistue. Indeed the wanted an oppor- 
tunity to heal fome wounds which her late condu& 
had, fhe feared, given her reputation; and as fhe 
had a wonderful prefence of mind, fhe conceived the 

tfon of the unfortunate beau to be lyckily thrown 
an her way to reftore her lady’s opinion of her im- 
pregnable chaftity. At that inftant therefore, when 
he offered to leap from the bed, fhe caught faft hold 
of his thirt, at'the fame time roaring out, * O thou 
¢ villain! thou haft attacked my chaftity, and, f be- 
* lieve, ruined me in my fleep; I will fwear a rape 
* againft thee, J will profecute thee with the utmof 
* vengeance.” The beau attempted to get loofe, but 
fhe held him faft, and when he ftruggled, fhe cried 
out, * Murder! murder! rape! robbery! ruin!’ At 
‘ which words Parfon Adams, who lay in the next 
chamber, wakeful, and meditating on the pedlar’s 
difcovery, jumped out of bed, and without {laying 
to put a tag of clothes om, haftened into the apart- 
ment whence the cries proceeded. He made direétly 
to the bed in the dark, where laying hold of the beau’s 
fkin (for Slipflop had torn his fhirt almoft off) and 
finding his fkin extremely foft, and hearing him, in a 
Jow voice, begging Slipflop to let him go, he no longer 
- doubted but this was the young woman in danger of 
ravifhing, and immediately falling on the bed, and 
Jaying hold on Slipflop’s chin, where he found a rough 
beard, his belief was confirmed; he therefure refcued 
the beau, who prefently made his efcape, and then 


turning towards Slipflop, received fuch a cuff on his 


chops 
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chops, that his wrath kindling inftantly, he offered 


to retura the favour {fo ftoutly, that, had poor, Slip- © 


flop received the filt, which in the dark paffed by 
her, and tell on the pillow, fhe would moft probably 
have given up the aig mifling his blow, 
fell dire&tly on Slipilop, who cuffed and icratched as 
well as fhe could; nor was he behind hand with her 
in his endeavours, but happily the darkne(s of the 
night hefriended her. She then cried fhe was a woe 
moan; but Adams anfwered, fhe was rather the devil, 
and if fhe was, he would grapple with him; and be- 
ing again irritated by another ftroke on his chops, he 

ve -her fuch a remembrance inthe guts, that the 
ae to roar loud enough to be heard all over the 
houte. Adams then feizing her by the hair, (for her 
double-clout had fallen off in the fcuffle), pinned her 
head down to the boliter, and then both called for 
lights together. The Lady Booby, who was as wake- 
ful as any of her guefts, had been alarmed from. the 
beginning: and, being'a woman of a bold ipirit, dhe 
flipped on a night-gown, petticoat, and flippers, and 
taking a candle, which always burnt in her cham- 
ber, in her hand, fhe walked undauntedly to Slip- 
flup’s room; where fhe entered juft at the inftant as 


4 


Adams had difcovered, by the two mountains which | 


Slipflop carried before her, that- he was concerned 


with a female. He then concludcd her to be a witch, 


and iaid, He fancied thofe brealts gave fuck to a le- 
gion of devils. Slipflop feeing Lady Booby enter the 


room, cried, *‘ Help! or I-am ravifhed,’ with a moft . 


audible voice; and Adams perceiving the light, turn- 
ed haftily, and faw the Lady (as the did him) juft as 
fhe came to the feet of the bed; nor did her modefty, 
when the found the naked condition of Adams, -fuf- 
fer her to oppruach farther.—She then began to ree 
vile the parfon as the wickedeft of all men, and par- 
ticularly railed at his impudence in chufing her houfe 
for the fcene of his debaucheries, and her own woe 
man for the object of his beftiality. Poor Adams had 


before difcovered the countenance of his bedfellow, | 


and now firit recolle@ing he was naked, he was no 
lefs confounded than Lady Booby herfelf, and imme- 
“<2 ee ° | ‘diately 
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. diately whipt under the bed-cloaths, whence the chafté 


A 


-Slipflop endeavoured in vain to fhut him out. Then. 
putting forth his head, on which, by way of orna: 


ment, he wore a flannel night-cap, he protefted his 
innocence, and afked ten thonfand pardons of Mrs 
Slipflop for the blows he had ttruck her, vowing he had 
miitaken her for a witch. Lady Booby then cafting 
her eyes on the ground, obferved fomething fparkle 
with ‘great luftre, which, when fhe had taken it up, 
appeared to be a very fine pair of diamond-buttons 
for the fleeves. -A little further fhe faw the fleeve it. 
felf of a fhirt with laced rufflés. ‘ Heyday !’ fays fhe, 
* what is the. medning of this?’—*-O, Madam,’ fays 
Slipflop, ‘ I don’t know- what hath happened, I have 
© been fo terrified! Here may have been a dozen men 
* in the room.’ *-To whom belongs this laced fhirt and 
* jewels?’ fays the Lady. * Undoubtedly,’ cries the par 


- fon, ‘to the young gentleman whom I miftook for a 


woman upon coming into the room, whence procced- 
ed all the fubfequent miltakes ; for if I had fufpe&- 


6 
¢ 
¢ ed him for a man, I would have feized him, had he. 
‘ 


been another Hercules, though ‘indeed he feems ra- 
‘ thereto refemble Hylas.’? He then gave an account 
of the reafon of her rifing from bed, and the reft, till 
the Lady came into the room; at which, and the figures 
of Slipflop and her gallant, whofe heads only were 
vifible at the oppofite corners of the bed, fhe could 
not refrain from laughter; nor did Slipflop perfift in 


accufing the parfon of any motions: towards. a rape.. 


The Lady therefore defired him to return to his bed as 
foon as fhe was departed, and then ordering Slipflop 
to rife and attend her in her own roum. fhe returned 
her(elf thither. When fhe was gone, Adams renewed 
his petitions for pardon to Mrs Slipflop, who with a 
molt Chriftian temper, not only forgave, but began 
to move with much courtefy towards him, which he 


taking as a hint to be gone, immediately quitted the 


bed, and made the beft of his way towards his own; 
but unluckily, inflead of turning to the right, he 


turned to the left, and went to the apartment. where - 


Feany lay, who (as the reader may remember)- had 
not flept a wink the preceding night, and who was 
| . fo 
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Yo hagged out with what had happened to her in the 
day, that, notwithftanding all thoughts of her Jofeph, 
fhe was fallen into fo profound a fleep, that all the 
noife in the adjoining room had not been able to di- 
fturb her. Adams groped out the bed, and turning 
the cloaths down foftly, a cuftom Mrs Adams had 
long accuftomed him to, crept in, and depofited his 
carcafe on the bed-poft, a place which that good wa- 
man had always affigned him. 
As the cat or lap-dog of fome lovely nymph for 
‘whom ten thoufand lovers languifh, lyes quietly by 
the fide of the charming maid, and, ignorant ot the 
fcene of delight on which they repofe, meditates the 
future capture of a moufe, or furprifal of a plate of 
bread and butter; fo Adams lay by the fide of Fanny, 
ignorant of the paradife to which he was fo near: 
nor could the emanation of fweets which flowed from 
her breath, overpower the fumes of tobacco which 
played in the parfon’s noftrils. And now fleep had 
not overtaken the good man, when Jofeph, who had 
fecretly appointed Fanny to come to her at the break 
of day, rapped foftly at the chamber-door, which, 
when he had repeated twice, Adams cried, ‘ Come in, 
* whoever you are” Jofeph thought he had miftaken 
the door; though fhe had given him the moft exact 
dire&tions: however, knowing his friend’s voice, he 
opened it, and faw fome female veftments lying ona 
chair. Fanny waking at the fame inftant, and ftretch- 
ing out her hand on Adams’s beard, fhe cried out,--- 
« © Heavens! whereamI?? ‘ Blefs me! where am 
© J? faid the parfon. Then Fanny fcreamed, Adams 
Jeapt out of bed, and Jofeph ftood, as the tragedians 
call it, like the ftatue of Surprife. ‘ How came fhe 
‘© into my room?’ cried Adams. ‘ How came you 
¢ into her's?’ cried Jofeph in an aftonifbment. « I 
¢ know nothing of the matter,’ anfwered Adams, ‘ but 
¢ that fhe is a veftal tor me. AsIam a Chriftian, L 
¢ know not whether fhe isa manor woman. He is an 
‘. infidel who doth not believe in witchcraft. Theyas — 
¢ furely exift now as in the days of Saul. My cloaths 
‘ are bewitched away too, and Fanny’s brought into 
* their place.’ For he ftill infilted he was in his own 
| apart- 
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‘apartment 3. But airy deniéd-it vehemently, and faid,. 
his attempting to perfuade Jofeph of fuch a falfchood. 


convinced her of his wicked défign. * How!’ faid’ 


“Jefeph in a rage, * hath he offered any. rudenefs to 

* you?’ She anfwered, fhe could not accufe him of 
-any more, than villainoufly ftealing to bed to her, 
which fhe. thought rudenefs fuficient, and what no 
' man would-do without a wicked intention. Jofeph’s 
great opinion of Adams was not eafily to be ftaggered, 


vand when he heard from Fanny that no harm had 


happened, he grew a little coolers yet ftill he was 
confounded, and.as.-he knew the houfe, arid that the 
‘women’s apartments were on this fide Mrs Slipffop’s 
.room, andthe men’s on the other, he was convinced 
that he was’in Fanny’s chamber. Affluring Adams 
‘therefore of this truth, he begged him to give fome 
account how he.came there. Adams then, ftanding 


dn his fhirt, which did not offend Fanny as the curtains. 


‘of the bed were drawn, related all that had happened, 

and when he had ended, Jofeph told him, it was plain 
‘he had miftaken, by turning to the right inftead: of the 
left: <« Odfo!’ cries Adams, ‘ that’s. true, as fure as. 
* fixpence, you ‘have hit on the very. thing.’ He theh 
traverfed. the room, rubbing his. hands, and begged. 
Fanny’s pardon, affuring her he did not know whe- 
ther fhe was man or woman. That innocent creature 
‘firmly believing all he faid, told him fhe was no longer 
angry, and begged: Jofeph to condu& him into his own 
apartment, where he fhould ftay himfelf, till fhe had 
put her cloaths on. Jofeph ‘and Adams. aecordingly 
departed, and the latter was foon convinced of the. mi- 
.ftake he had committed: however, whilft he was dref- 
fing bimfelf, he often afferted-he believed in the power 
of witehcraft notwithfanding,, and did not fee how.a. 
cae could deny 1 tks. 
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CH A P.. XV. 
The arrival of Gaffer and Gammer Andrews, with ans 


other perfon not much expected ; and a‘perfed folution 
of the difficulties raifed by the pedlar. ~ 


S foon as Fanny was dreffed, Jofeph eturned to: 

her, and they had a long corverfation together, . 

the conclufion of which was, that-if they found them-~ 

felves to be really brother and nen they vowed a: 

perpetual celibacy, and to live together all their days, | 
and indulge a Platonic friendfhip tor each other. 

The company were all very merry at breakfalt, and: 
Jofeph and Fanny rather more chearful than the pre- 
ceding night. The Lady Booby produced the diamond: 
button, which the beau moft readily owned, and alled- 
ged he was very fubject to walk in his fleep. Indeed 
he was far from being afhamed of his amour, and ra- - 
ther endeavoured to infinuate that more than was re- 

ally true had paffed between him amd the fair Slipflop. 
| Their tea was {carce over, when news came of the- 
-arrival of old Mr Andrews and his wife. They were: 
immediately introduced, and kindly received by the: 
Lady. Booby, whofe heart went now pit-a-pat, as did 
‘thofe of Jofeph and Fanny. They felt perhaps little 
Jefs anxiety in this interval than Oedipus himielt, whilft 
his fate was revealing. 

Mr Booby firft opened the caule, by informing the 
old gentleman, that he had a child in the company: 
more than he knew of ; and taking Fanny by the hand, 
told him, this was that daughter of his who had been 
ftolen away by thie gypties, in her infancy. Mr An- 
drews, after exprefling fome aftonifhment, affured his 
honour that he had never loft a daughter by gy plies, 
nor ever had any other children than Jofeph aud Pa- 
mela. Thefe words were a cordial to the two lovers 3 
but had a different e@fe&t on Lady Booby. She ore: 
dered the pedlar to be called, who recounted his ory 
as lie had dene before. At the end of which old ivirs: 
Andrews running to Fanny, embraced her, crying out, 
« She is, the is my child!’ The company were all: 

amazed 
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amazed at this difagreement between the man and his 
wife ; and the blood had now forfaken the cheeks of 
the lovers, when the old woman turning to her huf- 
band, who was more furprized than all the reft, and 
having alittle recovered her own fpirits, delivered her- 
felf as follows. ‘ You may remember, my dear, when 


* you went a ferjeant to Gibraltar, you left me big ~ 


with child; you ftaid abroad, you know, upwards 
of three years. In your abfence I was brought to 
bed, I verily believe, of this daughter, whom J am 
fure I have reafon to remember, for I fuckled her at. 
this very brealt till the day fhe was ftolen from me. 
One afternoon, when the child was about a year, 
or a year and a half old, or thereabouts, two gypfey 


tune. One of them had a child in her lap; I fhewed 
them my hand, and defired to know if you ever was 
to come home again, which I.remember as well as 
if it was but yefterday, they faithfully promifed me 
you fhould. I left the girl in the cradle, and went 
to draw them a cup of liquor, the beft I had; when 
I returned with the pot (1 am fure | was not abfent 
longer than whilft ] am telling it to you) the women 
were gone. I was afraid they had ftolen fomething, 
and looked and looked to no purpofe, and Heaven 
knows [ had very little for them to fteal. At latt 
hearing the child cry in the cradle, | went to take it 
up. But QO the living! how was I furprifed to find 
inftead of my own girl that I had put in the cradle, 
who was as fine a‘fat thriving child as you thall fee 
in a fummer's day, a poor fickly boy that did not 
feem to have an hour tolive. I ran out, pulling my 
hair off, and crying like any mad after the women, 
but never could hear a word of them.from that day 
tothis. When I came back, the poor infant (which 
is our Jofeph there, as ftout as he now ftands) lifted 
up his eyes upon me fo piteoufly, that to be fure, not- 
with{tanding my paffion, I could not find in my heart 
to do itany mifchief. A neighbour of mine happen- 
ing to come in at the fame time, and hearing the cafe, 
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women came to the door, and offered to tell my for: 


.advifed me to take care of this poor child, and God 
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would perhaps one day reftore me my own. Upon 
which I took the child up, and fuckled it, to be 
fure, all the world as if it had been born of my own 
natural body. And as true as I am alive, in a little 
time I loved the boy all to nothing as it it had been 
my own girl.—Well, as I was faying, times growing 
very hard, | having two children, and nothing but 
my own work, which was little enough, God knows, 
to maintain them, was obliged to afk’ relief of the 
parith ; ‘but inftead of giving it me, they removed me _ 
by juftices warrants, fifteen miles, to the place where. 
I now live, where I had not been long fettled before 
you came home. Jofeph (for that was the name I 
gave him myfelf—the Lord knows whether he was 
baptized or no, or by what name), Jofeph, | fay, 
feenfed to me to be about five years old when you re- 
turned; for I believe he is two or three years older 
than our daughter here; (for Iam thoroughly con- 
vinced fhe is the fame) and when you faw him you - 
faid he was a chopping boy, without ever minding 
his age; and fo I feeing you did not fufpect any 
thing of the matter, thought | might e’en as well 
keep it to myfelf, for fear vou fhould not love him 
as well as I did. And all this is veritably true, and - 
* I will take my oath of it before any juftice in the 
* kingdom.’ | 
The pediar, who had been fummoned by the order 
of Lady Booby, liftened with the utmoft attention to 
Gaminer Andrews’s ftory, and when fhe had finifhed, 
afked her, if the fuppofitittious child had no mark on its 
breaft? To which fhe anfwered, ‘ Yes, he had as fine 
* aftrawberry as ever grew in a garden.’ This Jofeph 
acknowledged, and unbuttoning his coat, at the intercef- 
fion of the company, fhewed to them. « Well, fays Gaf- 
fer Andrews, who was a comical flyold fellow, and very 
likely detired to have no more children than he could 
“keep, * you have proved, I think, very plainly, that 
* this boy doth not belong to us; hut how are you 
* certain that the girl is ours?’ The’ parfon then 
brought the pedlar forward, and defired him to re- 
- peat the ftory which he had communicated to him the 
preceding day at the ale-houfe; which be complied 
Vou. VI. Hh | with, 
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with, and related what the readers, as well as Mr Az 
dams, hath feen before. He then confirmed from his 
‘wife’s report, all the circumftances of the exchange, 
and of the ftrawberry on Jofeph’s breaft. At the repe 
tition of the word Strawberry, Adams, who had feen it 
without any emotion, ftarted, and cried, * Blefs me! 
* fomething comes into my head.’ But before he had 
time to bring any thing out, a fervant called him forth. 
‘When he was gone, the pediar affured Jofeph, that 
his parents were perfons of much greater circumftan- 
ces than thofe he had hitherto miftaken for fuch; for 
hat he had been ftolen from a gentleman’s houfe, by 
thofe whom they call gypfies, and had been kept by 
them during a whole year, when looking on him as in 
a dying condition, they had exchanged him for the 
other healthier child, in the manner before related. 
He faid, as to the name of his father, his wife had 
either never known, or forgot it; but that fhe had ac- 
quainted him he Jived about forty miles from the 
piace where the exchange had been made, ard which 


way, promifing to fpare no pains in endeavouring 


with him to difcover the place. =~ 


- But Fortune, which: feldom doth good or ill, or . 


makes men happy or miferable by halves, refolved to 
Spare him this Jabour. The reader may pleafe to re- 


colleé, that Mr Wilfon had intended a journey to the - 


Welt, in which he was to p2fs through Mr Adams’s 
parifh, and had promifed to call on him. He was 
now arrived at the Lady Booby’s gates for that pur- 
pofe, being directed thither from the parfon’s houte, 
and had fent in the fervant whom we have above feen 
call Mr Adams forth. This had no fconer men- 
tioned the difcovery of a ftolen child, and had ut- 
tered the word Strawberry, than Mr Wilfon, with 
wildnefs in his looks, and the utmoft eagernefs in his 
words, begged to be fhewed into the room, where he 
entered without the Jeaft regard to any of the com- 
‘pany but Jofeph, and embracing him with a com- 
- plexion all pale and trembling, defired to fee the mark, 
on his breaft; the parfon followed him, capering, 
subbing his hands, and crying out, Hic eff quem que- 


ris; 


- 
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vés 3 inventus eff, Oe. Jofeph complied with the re- 
queft of Mr Wilfon, who no fooner faw the mark, , 
than abandoning himfelf to the moft extravagant rap- _ 
ture of paflion, he embraced Jofeph with inexpretlible 
ecftafy, and cried out in tears of joy, * I have difco- 
¢ vered my fon, I have him again in my arms !’ Jofeph 
was not fufficiently apprized yet, to taite the fame dz- 
light with his father, (for fo in reality he was ;) how- 
ever, he returned fome warmth to his embraces: but 
he no fooner perceived, from his father’s account, the 
agreement of every circum‘tance, of perfon, time, and 
place, than he threw himfelf at his feet, and embra-- 
cing his knees, with tears begged his bleffing, which 
was given with much affection, and received with fuch 
refpect, mixed with fuch tendernefs on both fides, that 
it affected all prefent; but none fo much as Lady 
Booby, who left the room in an agohy, which was 
but too much perceived, and not very charitably ac- 
counted for by fome of the company. 


C H A P. XVI. 


Being the laf. In which this true hiffory is brought fo 
a happy conclufion. 


¢ 


ANNY was very little behind her Jofeph, in the 
duty fhe expreffled towards her parents; and the 
joy the evidenced in difcovering them. Gammer An- 
dns kiffed her, and faid, fhe was heartily glad to fee 
her: but for her part, fhe could never love any one 
better than Jofeph. Gaffer Andrews teltified no ree 
markable emotion ; he blefled and kiffed her, but com- 
plained bitterly that he wanted his pipe, not having 
had a whiff that morning. 

Mr Booby, who knew nothing of his aunt’s fond- 
nefs, imputed her abrupt departure to her pride, and 
difdain of the family into which he was married; he 
was therefore defirous to be gone with the utmolt ce- 
Jerity ; ana now having congratulated Mr Wilfon and 
Jofeph on the difcovery, he faluted Fanny, called her 
fitter, and introduced her as fuch to Pamela,. who 
behaved with great decency on the occafion. 
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He now fent a meflage to his aunt, who returned, 
that fhe wifhed him a good journey, but was too dif- °, 
ordered to fee any company: he therefore prepared 
to fet out, having invited Mr Wilfon to his houfe; 
and Pamela and Jofeph both fo inGfted on his com- 
plying, that he at laf{ confented, having firft obtained 
a meilenger from Mr Booby, to acquaint his wife with 


the news; which, as he knew it would render her — 


completely happy, he could not prevail on himfelf to 
delay a moment in acquainting her with. 


The company were ranged in this manner. The ~ 


two old people, with their two daughters, rode in the 
_coach; the Squire, Mr Wilfon, Jofeph, Parfon A- 
dams, and the pedlar, proceeded on horfeback. 

In their way Jofeph informed his father of his in- 
tended match with Fanny; to which, though he ex- 
prefied fome reluctance at firft, on the eagernefs of hie 
fon’s inftances he cenfented, faying, lf fhe was fo good 
a creature as fhe appeared, and he defcribed her, he 
thought the difadvantages of birth and fortune might 
be compenfated. He however infifted on the match 
being deferred till he had feen his mother; in which 
Jofeph perceiving him pofitive, with great duty obeyed 
him, to the great delight of Parfon Adams, who by 
thefe means faw an opportunity of fulfilling the church 
forms, and marrying his parifhioners without a }t- 
cence. . 

Mr Adams greatly exulting on this occafion, (for 
fuch ceremonies were matters of no {mall moment 


with him), accidentally gave fpurs to his horfe, which 


the generous beaft difdaining, for he was of high 
mettle, and had been ufed to more expert riders than. 
the gentleman who at prefent beftrode him, for whofe 
horfemanthip he had perhaps fome contempt, imme- 
diately ran away full fpeed, and played fo many an- 
tick tricks, that he tumbled the Parfon from his 
back; which Jofeph perceiving, came to his relief. 
This accident afforded infinite merriment to the 
fervants, and no lefs frighted poor Fanny, who be- 
held him as he paffed by the coach; but the mirth 


of the one and terror of the other were foon deter. 


mined. 
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mined, when the parfon declared he had received no 
damage. oe 

The horfe having freed himfelf from his unworthy 
rider, as he probably thought him, proceeded to make 
the beft of his way; but was ftopped by a gentleman 
and his fervants who were travelling the oppofite way; ° 
and were now at a little diftance from the coach. : 
‘Vhey foon met: and as one of the fervants delivered. 
Adams his horfe, his maiter hailed him, and Adams 
looking up, pretently recollected he-was the juftice of 
peace before whom he and Fanny had made their ap- 
pearance, ‘The parion prefently jaluted him very 
kindly; and the Juitice, informed him, that he had 
found’the fellow whu attempted to {wear again{t him 
and the young woman the very next day, and had 
committtd him to Salifbury goal, where he was char- 
ged with many robberies. 

Many compliments having pafled between the par- 
fon and the Juitice, the latter proceeded on his jour- 
ney, and the former having with fome difdain refufed 
Jofeph’s otfer of changing horfes, and declared he was 
as able a horfeman as any in the kingdom, remounted 
his beaft; and now the company ‘again proceeded, 
and happily arrived at their journey’s end, Mr Adams, 
by good luck, rather than by good riding, efcaping a 
fecond fall. Z 7 

The company arriving at Mr Booby’s houfe, were 
all received by him in the moft courteous, and enter- 
tained in the moft {plendid manner, after the cuitom 
of the old Englith hofpitality, which is ftill preferved 
in fome very few tamulhies in the remote parts of Eng- 
Jand. ‘(hey all pafied that day with the utmoft fa; 
tisfation ; it betty perhaps impofhble to find any fet 
of pecple more folidly and fincerely happy. Jofeph 
and Fanny found means to be alone upwards of two 
hours, which were the fhorteit, but the fweeteft ima- 
ginable. S 

In the morning, Mr Wilfon propofed to his fon te 
make a vilit with him to his mother; which, notwith- 
ftanding his dutiful inclinations, and a longing defire. 


he had to fee her, a littie concerned him, as he mu 
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be obliged to leave his Fanny; but the goodnefs of 
Mr Booby relieved him: for he propofed to fend his 


own coach and fix for Mrs Wilfon, whom Pamela fo °: 


very earneltly invited,-that Mr Wilfom at length a- 
greed with the entreaties of Mr Booby and Jofeph, 
and fuffered the coach to go empty for his wife. 


. On Saturday night the coach ‘returned with Mrs 


Wilfon, who added one more to this happy aflembly. 
The reader may imagine much better and quicker too 
than I can defcribe, the many embraces and tears of 
joy which fucceeded her arrival. Itis fufficient to fay, 
fhe was eafily prevailed with to follow her hufband’s 
example, in confenting to the match. 

On Sunday Mr Adams performed the fervice at 
the Squire’s parifh church, the curate of which very 
kindly exchanged duty, and rode twenty miles to the 


- Lady Booby’s parifh fo to do ; being particularly char- 


ged not to omit publifhing the banns, being the third 
and Ja{t time. | 


At length the happy day arrived, which was to . 


put Jofeph in the poffeffion of all his wifhes. He 
arofe, and dreffed himfelf in wneat, but plain fuit of 


Mr Booby’s, which exaétly fitted him; for he refufed — 
all finery; as did Fanny likewife, who could be pre- 


vailed on by Pamela to attire herfelf in nothing 
richer than a white dimity night-gown. Her fhift, 
indeed, which Pamela prefented her, was of the fineft 
kind, and had an edging of lace round the bofom; 
She likewife equipped her with a pair of fine white 
thread ftockings, which were all fhe would accept; 
for fhe wore one of her own fhort round-eared caps, 
and over it a little ftraw hat, lined with cherry-colour- 
ed filk, and tied with a cherry-coloured ribbon. In 
this drefs {he came forth from her chamber, blufhing 
and breathing fweets ; and was by Jofeph, whofe eyes 
{parkled fire, led to church, the whole family attend- 
ing, where Mr Adams performed the ceremony; at 
awhich nothing was fo remarkable, as the extraordi- 
mary and unaffected modefty of Fanny, unlefs the 
rue Chriftian piety. of Adams, who publicly rebuked 
Mr Booby and Pamela for langhing in fo facred a 

place, 
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place, and on fo folemn an occafion. Our parfon 
would have done no lefs to the higheft prince on 
earth : for though he paid all fubmiffion and deference 
_ to his fuperiors in other matters, where the leat {pice 
. of religion intervened, he immediately loft all reipe& 
of perfons. It was his maxim, that he was a fervant 
of the Higheft, and could not, without departing from 
his duty, give up the leaft article of. his honour, or 
of his caufe, to the greateft earthly potentate. In- 
deed he always aflerted, that Mr Adams at church, 
‘with his furplice on, and Mr Adams without that 
ornament, in any other place, were two very different 
perfons. oo 

When the church rites were over, Jofeph led his 
blooming bride back to Mr Booby’s (for the diftance 
was fo very little, they did not think proper to ufe 
a coach); the whole company attended them likewife 
on foot; and now a moft magnificent entertainment 
was provided, at which Parfon Adams demonttrated 
an appetite furprifing, .as well as furpaffing every one 
prefent. Indeed the only perfons who betrayed any 
deficiency on this occafion, were thofe on whofe ac- 
count the feaft was provided. They pampered their 
imaginations with the much, more exquifite repaft 
which the approach of night promifed them; the 
thoughts of which filled both ther minds, tho’ with 
different fenfations; the one all defire, while the other 
had her wifhes tempered with fears. 

At length after a day pafled with the utmoft mer ' 
riment, corrected by the ftricteft decency; in which, 
however, Parfon Adams, being well filled with ale 
and pudding, had given a loofe to more facetioufnef{s 
than was ufual to him; the happy, the blefled mo- 
ment arrived, when Fanny retired with her mother, 
her mother-in-law, and her fifter,, She was foon un- | 
drefs’d; for fhe had no jewels to depofite in their caf- . 
kets, nor fine laces to fold with the niceft exactnefs. 
Undrefling to her was properly difcovering, not put- 


_ ting off ornaments: for as all her charms were the 


gifts of nature, fhe could diveft herfelf of none. How, 
reader, fhall I give thee an.adequate idea of this 
— | lovely 
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lovely young creature? the bloom of rofes and lilies 
might a little illuftrate her complexion, or their {mell 
her {weetnefs: but to comprehend her entirely, con- 
ceive youth, health, bloom, neatnefs, and innocence 
in her bridal-bed ; conceive all thefe in their utmoft 
perfection, and you may place the charming Fanny’s 
picture before your eyes. 

Jofeph no fooner heard fhe was in bed, than he 
fled with the utmoft eagernefs to her. A minute car- 
ricd him into her arms, where we fhall leave this 
happy couple to enjoy the private rewards of their 
conitancy; rewards fo great and f{weet, that I appre- 
hend Jofeph neither’ envied the nobleft euke: nor 
Fanny the fineft duchefs that night. 

The third day, Mr Wilfon and his wife, with their 

fon and daughter returned home; where they now 
live together in a ftate of blifs fearce equalled. Mr 
Booby hath with unprecedented generofity given Fan- 
ny a fortune of two thoufand pounds, whith Jofeph 
hath laid out in a little éftate in the fame parith with 
his father, which he now occupies (his father having 
ftocked it for him); and Fanny prefides with mo 
excellent management in his dairy; where, however, 
fhe is not at prefent very able to buftle much, being, 
as Mr Wilfon informs me in his laft letter, extremely 
big with her firft child. 
_ Mr Booby hath prefented Mr Adams with a li- 
_ ving of one hundred and thirty pounds a-year. Heat 
fir(t refufed it, refolving not to quit his parifhioners, 
with whom he had lived fo long: but, on recolleéting 
he might keep a curate at this living, he-hath been 
lately inducted into it. 

The pedlar, befides feveral handfome prefents bot 
from Mr Wilfon and Mr Booby, is, by the latter’s 
intereft, made an excifeman;.a truft which he dif- 
charges with fuch juiftice, that he is greatly beloved 
in his neighbourhood. 

As for the Lady Booby,- fhe returned to London in 
a few days, where a young captain of dragoons, to- 
gether with eternal parties at cards, foon obliterated 
the memory of Jofeph. 


Jofepts | 
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Jofeph remains blefs’d with his Fanny, whom he 
doats on with the utmoft tendernefs, which is all re- 
turned on her fide. The happineis of this couple is 
~@ perpetual fountain of pleafure to their fond parents; 

and what is pardicalatly remarkable, he declares he 
will imitate. them in their retirement; nor will be 
prevailed on by any bookfellers, or their authors, t@ 
make his appearance in high life. 
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afcribed the honour of this performance to me, 
they will not be furprifed at feeing my name to’ 
. this preface: nor am I very infincere, when I call it 
an honour; -for ii the authors of the age are amongtt 
the number of thofe who conferred it on me, I know 
very few of them to whom [ fhall return the compli- 
ment of fuch a fufpicion. : 

I could indeed have been very well content with 
the reputation, well knowing that fome writings may 
be jaitly laid to my charge, of a merit greatly infe- 
rior to that of the following work; had not the im- 
putation dire&tly accufed me of falfehood, in breaking 
a promife, which 1 had folemnly made in print, of 
never publithing, even a pamphlet, without fetting 
my name to it, a promife I have always hitherto faitl:- 
fully kept; and for the fake of mens charatters, I 
with all other writers were by law obliged to ufe the 
fame method: but, ’till they are, I fhall no longer 
impofe any fuch reftraint: on mvfelf. | 

A fecond reafon which induces me to refute this 
untruth, is, that it may have a tendency to injure me 
in a profeflion, to which I have applied with fo ar- 
duous and intent a diligence, that | have had no Iet- 
fure, if I had inclication, to compofe any thing of 
this kind. Indeed I am very far from ae 

uch 
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foch an inclination; I know the value of the reward, 
which Fame confers on Authors, too well, to endea- 
vour any longer to obtain it; nor was the world ever 
more unwilling to beftow the glorious, envied prize 
of the laurel or bays, than I fhould now be to receive 
any fuch garland or fool’s cap. There is not, | be- 
lieve, (and it is bold to affirm,) a fingle free Briton 
in this kingdom, who hates his wife more heartily 
than I deteit the Mufes. They have indeed behaved 
to me like the moft infamous harlots, and have laid 
many a {purious, as well as deformed production at 
my door: in all which, my good friends the critics 
have, in their profound difcernment, difcovered fome 
refemblance of the parent; and thus I have been re- - 
puted and reported the author of half the fcurrility, 
bawdy, treafon, and blafphemy, which thefe few laft 
years have produced. | 

I am far from thinking every perfon who hath 
thus afperfed me, had a determinate defign of doin 
me an injury; Ll impute it only to an idle, childith 
levity, which poilefles too many minds, and makes 
them report their conjectures as matters of fac, with- 
out weighing the proof, or confidering the confe- 
quence.. But as to the former of thefe, my readers 
will do well to examine their own talents very ftrit- 
ly, before they are too thoroughly convinced of their 
abilities to diftinguifh an author’s ftyle fo accurately, 
as from that only to pronounce an anonymous work 
to be his: and as to the latter, a little reflection will, 


“convince them of the cruelty they are guilty of by 


fuch reports. For my own part, I can aver, that 
there are few crimes, of which I fhould have been 
more afhamed than of fome writings laid to my charge. 
IT am well aflured of the injuries 1 have fuffered from 
_foch unjuft imputations, not only in general charaer, 
but as they have, I conceive, frequently raifed me in- 
veterate enemies, in perfens to whofe difadvantage I 
have never entertained a fingle thought: nay, in men 
’ whofe characters, and even names, have been unknown 
to me. ey - 
Among all the fcurrilities with which I have been 
| accufed, (theugh equally and totally innocent of aes 
: - 34 one, 
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one,) none ever raifed my indignation fo much as the 
-Caufidicade: this accufed me not only of being a bad 
writer, and a bad man, but with downright idiotifm, 
in flying in the face of the greateft men of my profef- 
fion. 1 take therefore this opportunity to protelt, that 
i never faw that infamous, paultry libel, till long af- 
ter it had been in print; nor can any man ‘hold it in 
greater contempt and abhorrence than myfelf. =~ 
The reader will pardon my dwelling fo long on 


this fubject, as I have fuffered fo eruelly by thefe af- _ 


perfious in my own eafe, in my reputation, and in 
my intereft., I fhall however henceforth treat fuch 
cenfure with the contempt it deferves; and do here 
revoke the-promife I formerly made; fo that I {hall 
now look upon myfelf at full liberty to -publifh an 
anonymous work, without any breach of faith. For 


though probably I fhall never make any ufe of this , 


_ liberty, there is no reafon why I fhould be under a 
reftraint, for which I havé not enjoyed the. purpofed 
recompence. | | 
A third, and indeed the ftrongeft reafon which. 
hath drawn me into print, is to do juftice to the real 


and fole author of this little book; who, notwith-- 


ftanding the many excellent obfervations difperfed 
through it, and the deep knowledge of human nature 
it di‘covers, is a young woman; one fo nearly and 
dearly allied to me, in the higheft friendfhip as well 
as relation, that if fhe had wanted any affiftance of 
mine, I would have been as ready to have given it 
her, as I would have been juft to my Word in cwn- 
ing it: but in reality, two or three hints which arofe 
on the reading it, and fome little direétion .as to the 
_ conduct of the fecond volume, much the greater part 
of which [ never faw till in print, were all the aid fhe 
received from me. Indeed I believe there are few 
Li in the world fo abfolutely the author’s own as 

this. ; - 
_ There were fome grammatical and othtr errors im 
fiyte in the firft impreffion, which my abfence from 
town prevented my. correcting, as I have endeavours 
ed, though in great halte, in this. edition: by compa- 
ring the one with the other, the reader-may fee, if he 
2 | thinks 
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thinks it worth his while, the fhare I have in this 
book, as it now ftands, and which amounts to little 
‘more than the correction of fome {mall errors, which 
want of habit in writing chiefly occafioned, and which 
no man of learning would think worth his cenfure in 
& romance; nor any gentleman, in the writings of. a 
young woman. 

And as the faults of this work want very little ex- 
cufe, fo its beauties want as little recommendation : 
though I will not fay but they may fometimes {tand in 
need of being pointed out to the generality of read~— 
ers. For as the merit of this work confilts in a vaft 
penetration into human nature, a deep and profound 
difcernment of all the mazes, windings and laby- 
rinths, which perplex the heart of man to fuch a de- 
gree, that he is himfelf often incapable of feeing thro’ 
them; and as this is the preateft, nobleft, and rareft 
of all the talents which conftitute a genius; fo amuch 
larger fhare of this talent is neceflary, even to re- 
cognife thefe difcoveries, when they are laid before 
us, than falls to the fhare of a common reader. Such 
beauties therefore in an author muft be contented to 
pafs often unobferved and untafted; whereas, on the 
contrary, the imperfections of this little book, which 
rife, not from want of genius, but of learning, ly. 
open to the eyes of every fool, who has had a little 
Latin inoculated into his-tail ; but had the fame great 
quantity of birch been better " employed, in fcourging 
away his ill nature, he .would not have expofed it in 
endeavouring to cavil at the firft performance of one, 
whofe fex and age entitle her to the genteelelt criti- 
cifm, while her merit, of an infinitely higher kind, 
may defy the fevereit. But, I believe, the warmth of 
my friendthip has led me to engage a critic of my 
own imagination only ; for I fhould be forry to con- 
ceive fuch a one had any real exiftence. If however — 
any fuch compofition of folly, meannefs and maleyo-. 
lence fhould actually exift, he muft be as incapable of 
conviction, as unworthy if; an an{wer. : I fhall there- . 
fore proceed to the more pleafing tafk of pointing out 
fome of the beauties of this little work. 

Vou. VI. li I have 
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I have attempted in my preface to Jofeph Andrews, 
to prove, that every work of this kind is in its nature 
a comic epic poem, of which Homer left us a preces 
dent, though it be unhappily loft. 

The two great originals of a ferious air, which we 
‘have derived from that mighty genius, differ prin- 
cipally in the action, which in the, Iliad is entire and 
uniform; in the Ody fley, is rather a feries of aétions, 
all tending to produce one great end. Virgil and 
Milton are, I think, the only pure imitators of the 
former; molt of the other Latin, as well as Italian, 
French, and Englith epic poets, chufing rather the 
hiftory of fome war, as Lucan and Silius Italicus; 
or a feries of adventures, as Ariofto, ec. for the fub- 
ject of their poems. | 

In the fame manner the comic writer may either fix 
on one aétion, as the authors of Le Lutrin, the Dun- 
ciad, &c. or on a feries, as Butler in verfe, and Cer- 
vantes in profe have done. ; 

Of this latter kind is the book now before us, where 
the fable confifts of a feries of feparate adventures 
detached from and independant on each other, yet 
all tending to one great end; fo that thofe who fhould 
objet want of unity of action here, may, if they 
pleafe, or if they dare, fly back with their objedtion, 
in the face.evén of the Odyfley ittelf. 

This fable hath in it thefe three difficult ingredt- 
ents, which will be found on confideration to be al- 
ways neceflary to works of this kind, véz. ‘that the 
main end or {cope ‘be at once amiable, ridiculous, and 
natural. 

If it be faid, that fome of the .comic performances 
I have above mentioned differ in the firft of thefe, and 
fet before us the odious inftead of the amiable; [ an- 
{wer, that is far from being one of their perfections; 
and of this the authors themfelves feem fo fenfible, 
that they endeavour :to deceive the reader by falfe 
gloffes and colours, and ‘by the help of irony at leaf 
to reprefent the aim and defign of their heroes in a fa- 

‘wourable and agreeable light. ; 

I might further obferve, that as the incidents art 

fing from this fable, though often furprifing, are al 
1 : -where 
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where natural, (credibility not being once fhocked 
through the whoie) fo there is one beauty very appa- 
' rent, which hath been attributed by the greatelt of 
critics to the greateft of poets, that every eptfode 
bears a- manifeit impreflion of the principal defign, 
and chiefly turns on the perfection and imperfection of © 
friend{hip ; of which noble pailion, from its highelt 
purity to its lowelt fallhoods and difguifes, this little 
book is, in my opinion, the molt exa&t model. 

As to the Characters here defcribed, I fhall repeat 
the faying of.one of the greateft men of this age,. 
‘ That they are as wonderfully. drawn by the wri- 
“ter, as they were by Nature herfelf.’ There are 

many ftrokes in Orguil, Spatter, Varnifh, Le-viff, 
’ the Balancer, and. fome others, which. would have 
fhined in the paflages of Theophraftus, Horace, or 
La Bruyere. Nay, there are fome touches, which: 
I will venture to fay might have dane honour to the - 
pencil of the immortal Shakefpear himfelf.. 

The fentiments are in general extremely delicate’; 
thofe particularly which regard friendihip, are, I 
' think, as noble and elevated as [ have any where 
met with: nor can I help remarking, that the author 
hath been fo careful, ‘in jultly adapting them to her 
characters, that a very indiiferent reader, after he is 
in the leait acquainted with the eharacter of the {[peak- 
er, can feldom fail of applying every fentiment to the 
perfon who utters it. Of this we have the ftrongett 
indance in Cinthia and Camilla, where the lively ipi- 
rit of the former, and the gentle foftnefs of the latter, 
breathe through every fentence which drops from ei- 
ther of them. 

The diction’ I fhall fay no more of, than as it is 
the: Jaft and Joweit perfection in a writer, and one 
which many of great genius feem to have little re- 
garded, fo I muit allow my author to have the leait 
merit on this head: many errors in ftyle éxiiting in 
the firft edition, and fome,. I am convinced, remain- 
ing (till uncured in this. But experience and habit 
will moft certainly remove this objection ; for a good 
ftyle, as well as a good hand in writing, is chiefly 
learned by practice. 

. Ti2- I fhall 
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1 fhall here finifh thefe fhort remarks on .this little 
book, which have been drawn from me by thofe peo- 
ple, who have very falfely and impertinently called me 
its author. I declare I have fpoken no more than my 
real fentiments of it, nor can I fee why any relation or 


attachment to merit fhould re{train me from its com- | 


mendation. 

The true reafon why fome have been backward i in 
giving this book its juft praife, and why others have 
fought after fome more known and experienced author 
for it, is, | apprehend, no other than an aftonifhment 
how one fo young, and, in appearance, fo unacqnain- 
ted with the world, fhould know fo much both of the 
better and worfe part, as is here exemplified: but in 
reality, a yery little knowledge of the world will afford 
an obferver, moderately accurate, fuficient inftances 


_ of evil; and a fhort communication with her own. 


heart, will leave the author of this book very little to 
feck abroad of all the good which is to be found in 
human nature. — 


HENRY FIELDING. 
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e 
Between the principal characters in Davi p 
‘S1MPLE and fome others. 


HE tafte of the public, with regard to epiftalary. 
writing, having been much vitiated by fome 
modern authors, it may not be ‘amifs to premife fome 
{hort matter concerning it in this place, that the reader 
may not expeét another kind of entertainment than he 
will meet with in the following papers, nor impute the 
author’s defigned deviation trom the common road, to: 
any tniltake or error. | 
Thole writings which. are called Letters may be di- 
vided into four clailes. Under the fir(t clafs may be 


ranged thofe letters, as well ancient as modern, which, ° 


have been written by men who have filled up the prin- 
cipal charaéters on the ttage of life, upon great and 
memorable occafions. Lheie have been always eltcem- 
ed as the moft valuable parts of hitory, as they are 
not only the molt authentic memorials of facts, but as 
they ferve greatly to illuftrate the true character of a 
writer, and do tn a manner introduce the perfon hiin- 
felf to cur acquaintance. | 

A fecond kind owe their merit not to truth, but tao 
Invention 5. fuch are the letters, which: contain ingent- 
ous novels, or thorter tales, either pathetic cr humo- 
rous: thefe bear the fame relation to the former, as- 
romance doth to true hiftory ; and as the former may 
be called fhort hittories, fo may thele be ftyled fhore 
_ Fomances, 
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In the next branch may be ranked thofe letters 
which have pafled between men of eminence in the re- 
public of literature. Many of thefe are in high eiti- 
mation in the learned world, in which they are con- 
fidered as having equal authority to that, which the 
political world allows to thofe of the firit clafs. 

Befides thefe three kinds of letters, which have all 
their feveral merits, there are two more with which 


the moderns have very plentifully fupplied the world, 


though | fhalf not be very profufe in my encomiums 
on either; thefe are love-letters, and letters of conver- 
fation, in which lait are contained the private affairs 
of perfons of no confequence to the public, either in a 
political or learned -confideration, or indeed in any 
confideration whatever. 

With thefe two kinds of letters, the French language 
in particular fo vaftly abounds, that it would employ 
moit of the Jeifure hours of life to read them all: nay, 
IT believe indeed they are the principal ftudy of many 


of our fine gentlemen and ladies, who learo that lan- 


uage. 
: And hence fuch readers have learnt the critical phra: 
fes of a familiar eafy ftyle, a concife epiitolary ftyle, &c. 
_ and thefe they apply to all letters whatever. 
Now, from fome polite modern performances, writ- 


ten, I fuppofe, by thts rule, I much doubt, whether » 


‘thefe French readers have any juit aud adequate no- 
tion of this epiitolary ftyle, with which they are fo 
enamoured. ‘To fay the truth, I queftion whether 
they do not place it entirely in fhort, abrupt, uncon- 
nected periods; a ftyle fo eafy that any man may write 
_ at, and which, one would imagine, it mult be very dif- 
ficult to procure any perfon to read. 

To fuch critics therefore | would recommend Ovid, 
who was perhaps the ableft writer of Les Lettres Gal- 
dantes, that ever lived. Sn his “rte anandi, they will 
find the following rule: : 


s 


prafens ut videare lcqui. 


viz. that thefe letters fhould preferve the ftyle of con- 
verfation; and in his epiltles they will fee this excel- 
anes 
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Jently illuftrated by example. But if we are to form 
our idea of the converfation of fome modern writers 
from their letters, we fhall have, I am airaid, a very 
indifferent opinion of both. 
_ But, in reality, this ftyle of converfation is only 
. proper, at leaft only neceflary to thofe, which I have 
called letters of converfation; and is not at ali requis 
fite, either to letters of bufinels, which in after-ayes 
make a part of hiltory, or to thofe on the fubject of 
literature and criticifm. 

Much leis is it adapted to the Revels or ftory-writer; 
for what difference is there, whether a tale is related 
this or any other way? And fure no one will cons 
tend, that the epiltolary ftyle is in genera] the moft 
proper to a novelilt, or that 1t hath been ufed by the 
beit writers of this kind. 

It is not my purpofe here to write a large diflerta- 
tion on ftyle in general, nor to aflign what is proper 
to the hiltorian, what to the romance, and what to 

| the novel-writer, nor to oblerve in what manner alt 
thefe diifer from each other; it is fufficient to have 
obviated an objection, which, I foretaw, might be 
made to thele little volumes by fome, who are in 
truth as incapable of knowing any of the faults, as of 
reaping any of the beauties ot an author: and I aflure 
them, there is no branch of criticifm in which learn- 
ing, as well as good fenfe is more required, than to 
the forming an accurate judgment of ftyle; though 
there ts none, I believe, in which every trifling reader 
is more ready to give his decifion. 

Inttead of laying down any rules for the -ufe of 
fuch tyros in the critical art, I fhall recommend thein 
to one, who is malter of ftyle, as of every other ex- 
cellence. This gentleman, in his Perfian-letters, many 
of which are written on the molt important fubjecs 
in ethics, politics, and phiofophy, hath condefcended 


find that inimitable writer very judicioufly changing 
the ftyle which he ufes on other occalions, where the 


? 


fubjects of his letters require the air and ttyle of con- - 


veriation ; to Ros which, in Bnelaune ftories that 


to introduce two or three novels: in thefe they will 
yun 
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run to any length, would be faulty m the writer, and 
tirefome to the reader. 

To conclude this point, 1 know not of any effential 
difference between this and any other way of writing 
novels, fave only, that by making ufe of letters the 


writer is freed from the regular beginnings and con- 


clufions of ftories, with fome other formalities, in 
Which the reader of taite finds no lefs eafe and advan- 
tage, than the author himéfelf. 

“As to the matter contained in the following vo- 
Jumes, | am not perhaps at liberty to declare my opi- 
nion: relation and friendfhip to the writer may draw 
upon me the cenfure of partiality, if I fhould be as 
warm as I am inclined to be in their commendation. 

. The reader will however excufe me, if I advife him 
not to run them over with too much haflte and indif- 
ference; fuch readers will, I promife them, find little. 
to adinire in this book, whofe beauties (if it have any} 
require the fame attention to. difcover them, with 
which the author herfelf hath confidered the book of 
Nature, whence they are taken. In Books, as well as 
Pictures, where the excellence lyes in the expreflion or 
colouring only, the firft glance of the eye acquaints 
us with all the perfection of the piece; but the niceft 
and moft delicate touches. of Nature are not fo foon 
perceived, Inthe works of Cervantes or Hogarth, he 
is, 1 believe, a wretched judge, who difcovers no new: 
beauttes on a fecond, or even a third perufal. 

And here J cannot contrcuul myfelf from averring, 
that many touches of this kind appear to me in thefe 
Letters ;-fome of which I cannot help thinking as 
fine, as I] have ever met with in any of the authors 
who have made human nature their tubject. 

As fuch obfervations are generally iuppofed to be 
the effects of long experience in, and. much acquain- 
tance with mankind, it may perhaps furprife many, 
to find them in the works of a woman; etpecially of 
one, who, to ufe the common phrafe, hath leen fo 
little of the world: and 1 fhould not wonder on this 


accaunt, that thefe Letters were afcribed to another | 


mUEOE if 1 knew any one capable of writing them. 
But, 
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But, in reality, the knowledge of human nature is 
not learnt by living in the hurry of the world. True 
genius, with the help of a little converfation, will be 
capable of making a valt progrefs in this learning 3 
and indeed | haveobferved, there are none who know 
fo little of men, as thofe who are placed in the erouds, 
either of bufinefs or pleafure. The truth of the affer- 
tion. that pedants in colleges have feldom any flare 
‘of this knowledge, doth not arife from any defect in 
the college, but from a defect in the pedant, who 
would have {pent many years at St James’s to as little 
purpofe: for duily experience may convince us, that 
it is poilible for a blockhead to fee much of the world, 
and know little of it. 

The objection to the fex of the author hardly re- 
quires an an{wer : it will be chiefly advanced by thofe, 
who derive their opinion of women very unfairly frony 
the fine ladies of the age; whereas, if the behaviour 
of their counterparts the beaus, was to denote the un. 


deritanding of men, I apprehend the conclufion would , 


be in favour of the women, without making a compli- 
ment to that fex. I can of my own knowledge, and 
from my own acquaintance, bear teftimony to the 
potibility of thofe examples, which hiftory gives of 
women eminent for the higheft endowments ‘and fa- 


culties of the mind. I fhall only add an anfwer to the | 


fame objection, relating to David Simple, given by a 
Jady of very high rank, whofe quality is however lefs 
an honour to her than herunderi@anding. *¢ So far,’ 
faid the, € from doubting David Simple to be the 
* performance of a woman, I am we!l convinced, it 
* could not have been written by a man.’ 

In the conduct of women, in that great and impor- 
tant bufinefs of thcir lives, the affair of love, there are 
mytteries, with which men are perfecily unacquaint- 
ed: their education being on this head in conitraint 
of, nay in direct oppofition to, truth and nature, 
creatcs fuch a conitant ftruggle between nature and 
habit, truth and hypocrify, as introduce often much 
humour into their charaéters ; efpecially when drawn 
by fenfible writers of their own fex, who are on this 
fubject much more capable than the able& of ours. 

| I res 
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I remember it was the obfervation of a lady, for 
whofe opinion. I have a great veneration, that there is 
nothing more generally unnatural, than the charaéters 
of women on the ftage, and that even in-our beft plays: 
if this be fact, as I fincerely believe it is, whence can. 
it proceed, but from the ignorance in which tie arti- 
ficial behaviour of women leaves us, of what really 
pailes in their minds, and which, like all other mytte- 


_ries, is known only to the initiated ? 


Many of the foregoing affertions will, I queftion: 
not, meet with very little aflent from thofe great and 
wife men, who are not only abfolute matters of fome 
poor woman’s perfon, but likewife of her thoughts. 
With fuch oppofitron I muft reft contented ; but what 
I more dread, is, that [ may have unadvifedly drawn 
the refentments of her own lovely fex againft the au-- 
thor of thefe volumes, for having betrayed the fecrets: 
of the fociety. aoe 

To this 1 thall attempt giving two: anfwers : firft,, 
that thefe nice couches will, like the figns of mafon- 
ry, elcape the obfervation and deteGion of all thofe: 
who are not already. in the fecret. 

Secondly, If fhe fhould have expofed fome of thofe- 
nicer female foibles, which have efcaped moft other 
writers, fhe hath, at the fame time, nobly difplayed. 
the beauties and virtues of the more amiable part, 
which abundantly overbalance in the account. By 
comparing thefe together, young ladies may, if they 
pleafe, receive great advantages: [ will venture to 
ffy, no book extant is fo well calculated for their in- 
fituSion and improvement: it is indeed a glafs, by 
which they may drefs out their minds, and adorn: 


 theafelves with more becoming, as well as more lait- 


ing graces, than the dancing-mafter, the mantua- | 
maker, or the milliner can givé them, Flere even 
their vanity may be rendered tieful, as it may make 
them deteft and {corn all bafe, mean, fhuffling tricks, 
and admire and cultivate whatever is truly amiable;. 
generous, and good: here they muft learn, if they 
will pleafe to attend, that the confummation of a 
woman’s charaéter, is. to maintain the qualities. of 
goodnefs, tendernefs, affection, and fincerity, Pe oar 
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feveral focial offices and duties of life; and not to 
‘unite ambition,’ avarice, luxury, and wantonne(s in 
the perfon of a woman of the world, or to affect 
folly, childithnefs and levity, under the appellation of | 
a fine lady. 

To conclude, | hope, for the fake of my fair coun- 
try-wor.en, that thete excellent pictures of virtue and 
vice, which, to my knewledye, the author hath be- 
{towed fuch pains in drawing, will not be thrown 
away on the world, but that much more advantage 
may accrue to the reader, ‘than the good-nature and 
fenfibility of the age have, to their immortal honour, . 
‘beftowed on the author. ; 
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